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But such is the lot of all that deal in public affitirs, whether of church or common- 
wealth, that which men list to surmise of their doings, be it good or ill, they must, be. 
forehand, arm their minds to endure. Wherefore to let go private surmises, whereby 
tiie thing in itself is not made either better or worse, if just and allowable reasons might 
lead them to do as they did, then are the^e leeruures all frtutrate.-^HooKER, Book 4, 
14. 



Thus the poor Hngonots of France were eogBgtd. in a ciyil war by the specious pretences 
of some who, under the guise of religion, sacrificed so many thousand liyea to their own 
ambition and reyenge. Thus was the whole body of Puritans in England drawn to be 
inatruments or abettors of all manner of villainy by the artifices of a few men whose 
designs from the first were levelled to destroy the constitution both of religion and 
goremment — Swift, Sentiments of a Chiuarch of England Man' 

Let any man examine a reasonable honest man of either side upon those opinions in 
religion and government which both parties daily buffet each other about, he shall 
hardly find one material p<»int of dUferenoe between fhem.->SwIFTf^^MMR•n«r, No. 15. 
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mose moiviauaiSy it any such be among you, who 
are so presumptuous as to reject Christianity alto- 
gether ; and Protestants I account all such as, not- 
withstanding sopie discrepancies respecting cere- 
monies and matters of small importance, agree in 
admitting the great fundamentals of religion, and 
in rejecting what are considered the absurdities 
and superstitions of the Roman Catholic ritual. 

B 



The object of the following tract is, if possible, to 
restore among you the hfippy reign of religious 
harmony and brotherly love, or at least to narrow 
the grounds of religious strife and contention. 

The well-informed Catholics abjure many ridi- 
culous tenets and reject many silly observances, that 
prevail among the ignorant of their communion ; 
and, therefore, in this respect, approach the con- 
fines of Protestantism. It appears that the English 
and Scotch Hpman Catholics may, for the most 
part, be enrolled in this class; and that they are 
strangers to the superstitions that have taken such 
d«ep root and are nurtured in flus portion of hi. 
Majesty's dominions. What inference is to be 
drawn &om this fact? It must be admitted, of 
Qpui?se, that. the JSnglish and JScQtch Catholics ar^ 
orthodox ; in whieh case, it follows, that ^ Irish 
Ca^oUcity, suc^ as I have alluded to^ is a devia- 
tion from genuine Catholic orthodoxy. What Jthen 
is/to^b^.jdonfii Should not. Irish Catholicity be 
veioKxmdf mi W^aasumLated to that. of Eng^d 
and Scotlio^? ;>I^s not Catholiq, unifo]cmity,uas. 
well as the sanctity, of religion, require this? iQrl 
are its oorruptions'to be perpetuated, and to be 



extended to England and Scotland ? We do not 
think, from the present state of society, that this 
latter alternative will take place. The Roman 
CathoUc reUgion, then, as far as these tiiree king- 
doms are concerned, is in an anomalous state, and 
at variance with itself. Even in this country, witlH 
out crossing the Irish Channel^ it presents a some- 
what similar picture. The higher orders of the 
Roman Catholics differ more on the score of re- 
ligion from the lower orders, though they all fre- 
quent one common place of worship, than froni 
their Protestant brethren. How is this evil to be 
remedied? The remedy is in the hands of thel 
enlightened Catholics of the three kingdoms. Will 
this superior class take no steps towards the en- 
lightenment of the ignorant and uninstructed ? Or 
if, through the perversity of churchmen, things are 
suffered to remain in statu quo^ will they who 
profess the Catholic religion in its purity, as it is 
supposed, be content to be classified under one 
Common appellation witib those who make profession 
of it, ^jrverloaded with all manner of superstition and 
extravagance ? 
Further, what are the Catholic Priests of 



England and Scotland, who exhibit the Catholic 
religion in its genuine form, to think of their 
brethren, the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, 
under whose guidance and instruction it is totally 
disfiguted and disgraced? Is it not the duty of 
the former either to effect the reformation of the 
latter, or to repudiate their communion altogether ? 
It is this vulgar, this corrupted Catholicity, which 
brings Irish Catholics and Protestants into deadly 
conflict with each other ; "• that gives Ufe and activity 
to sectarian bigotry and rancour. If this was put 
down or exploded, the Catholics of this empire 
might be classed' with mere Dissenters from the 
Church by law established ; in which case, there 
would be, what may be considered almost tantamount 
to religious communion, a general and a charitable 
recognition of one common Christianity. People 
of Great Britain and Ireland, if even so much 
were effected, would it not be a great blessing? 
I am endeavouring, at considerable risk, to act 
my part in this important work. I am labouring, 
amid good report and evil report, to assimilate and 
reconcile ; to establish a sort of concordatura 
between conflicting religionists. 



Religious rancour has produced a disastroiiB 
Btate of thingB in Ireland ; and must prove, through 
Ireland, a drawback on the general interests of 
the empire. The Treatise, therefore, which I 
dedicate to yoii, is employed on a subject, in which 
you are aU deeply interested. I do not attadc 
the Cathie Religion properly understood,! I war 
4nly with tiiQ spurious additions that have been 
made to it ; with the extravagancies that have 
crept into it ; and the anti«-social principles that 
have been engrafted on', it. My object, is to 
separate truth from falsehood, the good from the 
evil, the genuine from the adulterate ; in a word, 
to extricate religion and morality from the fangs 
of error and superstition, extravagance and fraud. 

Britons, be assured that Ireland will not be 
pacified, nor will the empire enjoy internal repose, 
until the Catholic religion in Ireland undergoes 
this necessary purification. How t^ may be 
accomplished is the great point to be considered. 
As the matter in question is a national concern, 
it should, methinks, of right be taken up by the 
Legislature. What, if the Roman Catholic. Prelates 
and Dignitaries of the three kingdoms were called 
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together, suppose in London or Dublin, for the 
purpose of eliciting from them an authoritative and 
explicit declaration on this great subject. The 
first point for determination should be the identity 
of the Roman Catholic religion, as it is professed 
throughout these realms? T}us point being 
established, the abrogation or abolition of the 
pernicious peculiarities of the Irish Catholic re- 
ligion. or Cathdlic Churchy must follow as a co- 
rollary. All this would, imply, in the first place, 
that these same peculiarities are no part or parcel 
of the Catholic religion, contrary to the prevailing 
notions in this enlightened country; secondly, 
that the Irish Catholic clergy should signify the 
same to the people ; and thirdly, tibat any and every 
clergyman, who may reftise to comply with this 
injunction, and still continue to countenance or 
sanction these peculiarities, should be interdicted, 
as a Cathdic. clergyman the exercise of his priesdy 
functions. : 

There is every reason to presume that the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy of England and Scotland, 
who are, for the most part, unacquainted with the 
religious extravagancies of tibe Irish, would act a 
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"Mvj cpen, eandid,' unequivocal paart on tke ooeai^Mi. 
'We opioealfiOt that tke Irish Cathdie hierarehy, 
nofcwitbstafiding «U the sins they ^iMtTe now to aiiMoer 
ibf^ redpeqting religion and morale would fuimish 
dndividuals ready to coK)perate, in this^ ^itide&l wotk, 
with their brethren of England and Scodand; Md, 
oraisidering die. matter altogether, it should he 
hoped, on such an: awful occasdon, under the pcescmt 
oirciimstances of Ghristendom in genial, and of tfaiB 
^empire in partieular, tikieit the cause of trudi 
purity would gam the undisputed ascendant. 

Besides a decision on the palpable superstition 
^nd absurdities of Irish Catholicity^ the «bunail 
dbould be called on to declare, whether or not the 
doctrine of passive resistance to lawy such as. was 
preached by the kte Dr.. James Doyle, and^is 
almost every where inculcated on the people liy 
their priests — a doctrine which has occasioned Ihe 
peirpetration of the most horrid outrages^ and Ymm 
led principally to the present deranged state of Iriak 
society-**-whether or not this doctrine^ so pr^iuuBt 
with evil, be in acem:4ance with the principles oC tfate 
Catholic religion ? Also, whether the Irish ^ests 
acted the part of Christian minbtera in marlomg. out 
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m objiect3 for popolar persecution) aU such as k^. 
aloof from, or did. not coroperate with them in their 
anti-tithe combination ? Further, as the lower orders 
of the Irish Catholics think themselves justified in 
hating and injuring those who differ from them in 
religion, the council in question should issue general 
instructions on this hea4 and make it imperative on 
the inferior clergy, to labour incessantly for the 
removal of this most pemidous error. It would 
be also incumbent on this council to declare, 
whether, according to the principles of the Catholic 
Church, priests are warranted in prostituting the 
functions of their ministry to the . spirit of polities^ 
faction, and in announcing to their congregations 
from. the pulpit and thei^ltar, that the great question 
.f tl»ir.eten.d s^vation' „ d«m>at»o, tur.» .po. 
tiieir voting, at parliamentary elections, for this or 
that particular candidate? Finally^ this: coimcil 
should prpnpunce' a solemn deoisdon on the question 
of religious intolerance^ that id, a juridical . condem- 
nation of the doctrine of .Dens, and all suc^ as have 
written like him on that mischievous anti-sodal 
subject. . , ., ,' . * 

This council should also . be an open one, or 
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pirtly so. What I ioieaa is, that Fk>otestaiit$ should 

be kllowed to appeal* there, and to state their 

difficulties and, their objections. Full and entire 

satisfaction should be given to the public upon 

docbrines and principles, in which proximately or 

remotely adl are concerned. Indeed, the Roman 

GidhoUe hierarchy, particularly of these kingdoms, 

should be glad of the <^portunity, which would 

be thus afforded them, of kying the sure foundation, 

not only for the correction of local abtrses — ^that is; 

for .regulating what may be anliss in the internii 

concerns of their chujrch^— but also of clearing up 

doubts and difficulties to the satisfaction of an 

anxious community, and df giving luch explanation^ 

altogether, as may exhibit their religion in iU true 

aad proper shape. For; the denial of plausible or 

well-founded charges by unauthorized individuals ii 

of no weight whatever, which would not be the case, 

if the denial -or demurrer, proceeded ' from the 

assembled represelitatives' of the ecclesiastical body. 

People *of the united kingdom, the welfare of 

Ireland requires that this or some similar experiment 

should be made. It would be a great point, if the 

Catholic religion in " this empire were made to 

exist in its least objectionable form; a point not to be 
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acoomplished bnt hy likening the general Catholicity 
of Ireland to that of England and Scotland ; by 
identifying the respectire hierarchies as to £scipline 
and public, instruction; by restraining the Irish 
Catholic clergy," like their brethren elsewhere, to 
the functions of their ministry ; and by elevating Oie 
general body of the Irish Catholics to tihie same 
level of religious improvement with the well-informed 
amongst themselves, and with the mass, high and 
low, of the English and Scotch Catholic congrega- 
tions. If, after this, it should be found, tibiat the 
teligious peculiarities of the British and Irish 
Catholics consisted merely in a few speculative tenets, 
having little or *no relation to the intercourse of 
social life, or the interchange of social offices, the 
natural consequence would be, that harmony wA 
brotherly love, a moral union, in short, would 
tibenceforward subsist among all classes of religionisti^ 

in the British empire. 

People of Great Britain and Ireland, I have, in 
conformity with the prevailing sentiments and the 
spirit of our constitution, given an indefinite extension 
, to the principles of religious liberty and religious 
forbearance. Indeed, speculative doctrines, either 
negative or positive, that is to say, doctrines that 
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iBerely regard the state cf things in Ihe world to* 
come, should not be subjected to human constraiM 
or dominati(m ; which should only be brought into 
action when individual or public injury may be 
justly apprehended. Diversity of opinion in matterift 
o(. religion, since it has ever existed all the world 
over^ seems in some sort natural to mankind; to 
flow, indeed, from the existing order of things. Any 
gratuitous system, therefore, of counteraction, or of 
enforcing uniformity, is indefensible ; and should be 
considered as opposed to the very disposition of 
Providence, both in regard to the human intellect 
and to the objects of human investigation. Philoso- 
phers and theologians may labour to enlighten the 
world by their knowledge, Iheir discoveries, their 
reasonings, and iheir elucidations, and it is their 
bounden duty so to do ; but their auditors, or th^ir 
readers, should be moved or mfluenced solely by 
the force of argument and the power of persuasion. 
It should be admitted that a Unitarian may b^ as 
sincere in his belief as one that subscribes the 
thirty-nine articles, or professes the creed of 
Athanasius, or rejects the divine institution of * 
Episcopacy^ or maintains transubstantiation. But 
if Unitarians, or Church-of^England men, or the 
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followers of the Kirk^ or the sticklers for Roman 
orthodoxy, should labour to propagate their pecu- 
liar doctrines by the infliction of pains and penal- 
ties, they would, respectively, merit the execration 
and vengeance of mankind. Great doubts, notr 
withstanding solemn oaths and protestations, still 
hang over Roman orthodoxy in this particular. It 
is high time, to have all these doubts satisfactorily 
removed. In short, the people of these realms 
have a ri^t to demand, from the British and Irish 
"Catholic Hierarchy, a distinct rejection of the prin- 
ciples of rcSligious intolerance, and a distinct recog- 
nition of the principles of civil and religious liberty. 
. People of Great Britain and Ireland, you are in 
eveify respect the greatest civil community in the 
WcM^ld. But unless the Irish Catholic Church, now 
. so deformed and so mischievous, undergoes the 
necessary process of purification ; unless it is purged, 
improved, reformed, reconstructed, your fame will 
be tarnished, and your glory incomplete. 

I remain. 

Your Fellow Subject and Citizen, 

DAVID O'CROLY. 

Ovens, November 1st, 1886. 



PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

The following work has been principally occasioned 
by the str9.nge part which the Roman Catholic 
clergy in this cotintry have been acting this time 
past. The writer, who himself was one of that 
body, entered his protest from the begmning. against 
their proceedings and their principles. He had 
imagined that the church taught submission to the 
law, as well as the love of one's neighbour, without 
distinction of religion. But the doctrine of passive 
resistance, which has converted Irish CaAolicity 
into Antinomianism, and declared a war of extermi'* 
nation against the Protestant Church establishment, 
makes him somewhat doubtful on the subject. 

He was so weak as to imagine, at the outset, that 
the Irish Catholic Bishops would take their stand at 
the opposite side, but he soon found that he had 
reckoned without his host ; and that the priests of 
all ranks, high and low, were linked together in the 
same lawless confederacy. He, however, stood firm, 
and uninfluenced by the example of others, would 
not compromise his principles. He refused to grant 
the use* of his chapels in Courcy's country, to Sir 
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Emmanuel Moore, who all on a sudden had become 
a fiery patriot, and an anti-tithe agitator. This 
circumstance proved the signal for a popular outcry 
against him. The baronet triumphantly quoted the 
authority of Dr. Doyle, just as the devil is said some- 
times to quote scripture. His own curates took their 
stand in opposition to him ; but yet at the side of 
their bishop and brother priests. They even headed 
his deluded congregation, and set his authority ^ 
defiance. He l^id a statement of the case before* 
Ihe Ordinary ; who sent him a whining, milk and 
water answer; insinuating that he had brought 
aU the troubles on himself, by having shown, first of 
all, such backwardness in the collection of the 
Catholic rent, and such hostility latterly to the 
collection of the O'Connell tribute; adding the 
common cant of agitation, that the people were 
warranted in their constitutional resistance to bad 
laws. All this showed the animus of the man. 

Vexed with the ill requital which he thought he 
received from the people of Courcies, whom he had 
faithfully served for nearly ten year% he availed 
himself of an opportunity that offered, of negociatirig' 
an exchange of parishes ; when, leaving Ringrone, 
he took up his residence at the Ovens, as parish 
priest of that district. Here similar difficulties and 
similar troubles, Arising from similar causes, awaited 
him. His new curate, whom it is unnecessary to 
name, was a violent anti-tithe agitator and bigot/ 
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and extremely ignorant withal. This hopeful 
ecclesiastic, who, like many of his fraternity, was 
ever ready to justify or palliate all the excesses of 
popular fury, laboured incessantly to undermine his 
auflioriiy, and misrepresent him to the poor people, 
denouncing him as leagued with their enemies, and^ 
under the existing state of popular excitement^ 
placing his very life in danger. He made up hk 
mjipd to bring matters to an issue. He sought, to 
get rid of this refractory curate. For this purpose^ 
he lodged a formal pompl^nt against him, on the 
score of his having advanced principles subversive 
of the morality of the Gospel ; which commands us 
to injure no man, but on the contrary to love and 
assist one another. The Ordinary took no notice 
of the complaint, nor even deigned to answer the 
lette^^ of th^ complainant. Yea, more^ he took 
thi^ pri^ach^r of pure morality by the hand, became 
his patron and protector, gave him authority to Mt 
without any reference to . his parish priest, and 
e^^ercise a., independent jurisdiction. This was at 
09^e .to sanction the propagatioa of pernicious 
priaciples, to encourage insubordination, to violate 
ecclesiastical discipline, to invade ^dividual rights^ 
and to authorise the unjust seizure of the parish 
revenues^ But every thing. was considered lawfiil 
or justifiable that might exasperate or subdue the 
man,, who presumed to have an opinion of his own ; 
and to be the advocate of law and order in op< 
position to his Bishop and diocesans. To effect 
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this laudable object, every thing was overlook^, 
and unheeded — sound principles, order, discipline, 
justice, and fair dealing. 

When, from a personal interview with the 
Ordinary, he received a confirmation of all tlds, 
he resolved to withdraw from the jurisdiction of so 
iniquitous a superior, and to dissolve his connection 
with a body, from whom he was already severed in 
principle. He resigned his parish, (not however 
with the necessary formalities,) and retired with the 
intention of never returning to his former unnatural 
association or subjection. His will, however, in 
this respect, after a lapse of some time, was over- 
ruled. At the pressing instance of some respect- 
able parishioners, to whom he acknowledges himself 
indebted, he opposed the introduction of a new 
parish priest, and claimed the right of resumption 
on the ground that he had never made a canonical 
surrender. The demand, after much debate and 
altercation, was conceded — accompanied, too, with 
a promise that the obnoxious curate should account 
for his receipts, and be immediately removed. But 
the promise was liot fulfilled. The curate remained 
in the parish for above three months, still pursuing 
the same course, still exercising an independent 
jurisdiction : neither was he compelled to settle his^ 
accounts ; and when at length he received the long 
promised route, he was permitted by his bishop to 
go off with all * * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Hie multa desiderantur. 
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A new curate was appointed^ who understood very 
well that he was at foil liberty to imitate the example 
of his predecessor, to give similar annoyance, and to 
assume similar prerogatives. All this too was eagerly 
anticipated ; but the anticipations were not realised. 
This honourable man gave up for the moment the 
service of O'Connell, and acted in unison with his 
parish priest. In short, he disappointed his patron, 
and, like a virtuous minister of the Goqpel, preferred 
his duty to his interest. 

- This, comparatively speaking, was a period of 
respite; occasioned, however, not by any change of 
system in the head and members of the priesthood, 
but by the good disposition of an individual, who 
was removable at will. As to the public at large^ 
outrages were checked by the terror of the coercion 
act ; but priests and people, pastors and their flocks, or 
more properly speaking, the followers of O'Connell, 
i^tained the same sentiments and dispositions, re- 
Iigious and political ; and were prepared, as occa- 
sion may require, for new feats of agitation and 
turbulence. The parish priest of the Ovens still 
stood singular and alone ; his relative position was 
unchanged. He could not venture with safety on 
the dangerous task of removing the errors or 
changing the dispositions of his congregation ; or of 
teaching them the duties they were bound to 
discharge as Christians, as subjects, and as members 
of civil society. He was still maligned by the 

c 
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VigQty ]%y md olerica}, beo^iUSQ b^ lived onf^^a^ 
Ufxm^ yitb Ua Pk*ot;e8tant neighbouirB } wjv^ J^ 
trufXy friend the bishop still inTeighdd ¥tt«rly 
af ainsft him, beoauie he showed no williiigii^^i^ tp 
j^^yent poor ohildrQn from aitteii^ng tlie Oy^p'ff 
p^rcM^hiM school— ^ school which m^rite. the hjlg^^ 
^inmond^Jtjiopi whid^ meddles not with qnostion^ igf 
region, which te^MJies no cat^chi^in, ^ven to thi9 
Protestant QhUd?en, for they are regi^arly: takeai 
from it to the parish church, to be catechised:} and 
whi^h| but that priestly hostility overawes the poor 
people, would be weU attended and prove a blessing 
to the neighbourhood all round. The pharacteri 
Indeed, of its patrc^, Ih^ Rev. WiQiaxu Haryeyi i^a a 
guarantee against any inipropriety in the estahUsI^ 
nient. Undjer these circiunstances, the parish priefit 
published hia ess^ on eqclesiastic^ finance, &o. &c. 
Thi? pubUcationi whiqh animadverted sev^^jr 
enough on the qowse pursu»ed by the Irish Catholi^Q 
priesthood, botii as to religion and politics^ and on 
that system of agitation^ ^hidbi tends at once t)q 
impoverish and demoralise, gave mighty offenc^.tq 
the whole faction of Connel| lay and ecclesiastjlcal* 
The essay^ also gave the opinion of the author as ta 
the amount of agreement in essentials of the two 
.^ons. «KlZt the „.» poto of ditoe»« 
turn upon accidentalsi or upon matters which may 
or ought to be dispensed with. This brought at 
onice about his ears the bishop and the priests ; who 
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lost no time in denouncing the essay as teeming 
witli damnable errcxTs, although it contains no 
doct^ilie that has not been maintained by Roman 
Cathofic theologians ; and in denouncing the author 
as a base apostate, deserving fire and faggot, though 
ie tnerely echoed the sentiments of Dr. Doyle, on 
the supposed differences in religion ; and sentiments 
Iftrewise, to which he himself formerly gave public 
expression without incurring any note^^f censure.* 
H6 was cited peremptorUy to appear in Cork 
before the Ordinary and his council ; that is, before 
judges, who had already condemned the work, and 
made no secret of their determination to punish the 
author. He was cited also when every thing had 
been said and done to exasperate the multitude 
Against him ; and among whom the report was all at 
once circulated that he was coming to the city to 
siand his trial. His fnends became alarmed for his 
personal safety, and advised him for the present 
not fo quit his own house in the country. The 
proceeding against him was savage and bloodthirsty. 
He did not therefore answer the citation as required ; 
but he apologised— stating the fears he entertained 
for his personal safety, yet expressing his willingness 
to answer any question that may be propounded to 
Mlri in a place of privacy and safety. He requested 
that a confidential person may be sent to his own 

* Vide " The Address to the Lower Orders'* ad linem. 
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house for that purpose. This request was refused ; 
and without further citation — contrary to canon law, 
which requires three — ^he was seryed with a letter 
of suspension ; which suspension was to continue iii 
force^ until a retractation would be made of a number 
of condemned propositions, which, it was pretended^ 
were extracted from the ofltensive publication. Thfe 
was to pass judgment with a vengeance ; and 8hoW$ 
clearly enough what was to be expected from ito 
vindictive a tribunal. He demurred to the proceed- 
ing on the score of informality* This produced 
It new letter from the Ordinary, containing at once a 
new citation, which he authoritatively said sh6ul4 
stand for three ; and a new suspension, or as he 
said, a supplement for any informalities in th0 
former. The author wrote a respectful remonstralice, 
again alleging the well-grounded fears he liad of 
making his appearance in the city, and repeatedly 
requesting a conference in a place of safety. But 
all from the beginning was time and labour lost; the 
thing was plain enough; his destruction, as far 
as his enemies could accomplish it, was resolved on. 
Besides being suspended, his temporalities were 
seized on; and though a month elapsed in this 
doubtful state, before he was formally deprived of 
his benefice, no restitution of the portion to which 
he was entitled has been made since.* But this is 

* Vide Appendix No. 2. 
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just in keeping with the pecuniary transaction already 
recited ; and is a sort of elucidation of what is stated 
in the essay "that church revenues among the 
priests in many instances are a mere scramble." But 
let us bring to a conclusion this tedious and tiresome 
narration. The I6th of November 1834, closed the 
scene. On that diy the Rev. James Daly, or 
Dawly, was formally inducted and installed as the 
new parish priest of the Ovens-a radical from the 
school of O'Connell; "Porcus de grege Epicuri." 
After which induction, about three in the afternoon, 
a letter was delivered from the Ordinary to the now 
ex-parish priest, dated the day previous, stating that 
he the Ordinary had given orders for the proceed- 
ing that had already taken place* — a very suitable 
termination to as arbitrary and uncanonical a pro- 
cess as ever took place in any matter of similar 
import ; but which has produced the salutary effect 
6f re-establishing uniformity throughout the diocese ; 
and preventing the parish of the Ovens from 
being any longer an exception to the general rule. 
It was well for the author that he lived under the 
protection of British law. 

We come now to the general question. The 
object in part of our former essay was, if possible, 
to approximate the two religions, and to establish 
Christian concord between conflicting sectaries). 

* Vide Appendix No. 3. 
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Resting upon facts and admitted doctrines, ^we 
thought the idea may be entertained. We vei;itured 
to draw a distinction between the religion taught l^ 
{priests and the superstitions inculcated by ^ia|a. 
But it appears the distinction was gratuitous and 
n(^ at all warranted by fact— 4;hat priests and friars 
are indeed in perfect unison ; are cemented together ; 
are one and indivisible; and that what was 
sacrttegiously called consecrated trumpery belongs 
to Irish Catholic orthodoxy. In this view of things 
the essay writer erred, both as to theory and to fact. 
However, he is not willing to abandon the subject, 
and therefore he now respectfiilly presents to the 
public a critical examination into the chief points of 
controversy between the two churches. 

Ignorance and error on this important subject 
prevail to a great degree among the multitude. 
And how could it be otherwise when priests and 
friars — ^their accredited instructors — -have entered 
into an unholy combination to keep them in 
darkness; and even to persecute any individual 
who may undertake to enlighten them ? But the 
good work is not therefore to be given up. Some 
attempt must be made to counteract the evil. 
Perhaps the following pages may proVe serviceable 
in this particular, may awaken a spirit of enquiry, 
may excite suspicion, may create a wholesome 
distrust, may assist in guiding the multitude to form 
a true estimate of men and things, may, in fine, 
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by the exposition of imposture and the refutation of 
error, dissolve the spell of bigotry and superstition, 
and prepare the way for the ultimate establishment 
of true and unsopMsticated Cbfistianity in this 
unhappy country. This task is praiseworthy ; it is 
the same with that of die Baptist, ^^ To give ligM 
to them that sit in darkness, and to guide their feet 
into the way of peaod/' 
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The author of the ^^ Essay, religious and politieaFy 
on Ecclesiastical Finance," has drawn down on bis 
head ten-fold vengeance by that publication. Hiisr 
character has been assailed by every species of 
vituperation. He has been placarded^ lampooned, 
reviled and calumniated. He has been deprived of 
his temporalities, and his very life put in jeopardy. 
All this, too, has been done by persons calling 
themselves Christians, and with the sanction, and 
mpre than the sanction, of those who profess to be 
ministers of the Gospel. This was to act an 
unbecoming part. It was also bad treatment of a 
man, who contemplated nothing but what was good 
— namely, to improve the condition and manners of 
the Catholic Clergy, md to lop off from the Catholic 
religion acknowledged excrescences — excrescences, 
which by no means improve its appearance, and 
render it extremely objectionable in the eyes of many. 
The accomplishment of all this would do infinite 
service to the cause of rel%ion in general ; and. 
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what is greatly to be desired, improve the state 
of Irish society. 

He gave a detail of well-known abuses, with a 
view to their correction — abuses the joini^ offspring 
of a bad system and the weakness or perversity of 
human nature. This expose, however offensive it 
might prove, was demanded by the important subject 
he took in hand. No individual was criminated} 
nor, properly speaking, was the body aspersed. 
StartituAg but undeniable facts and usages weare 
stated^ .which operate greatly to the prejudice of 
rj^ligion aod^morality in this country. He touched 
incidentally on some points of religion ta show, that 
Protestants and Catholics ought not to be so ready^ 
to quarrel with one another on that score. He did 
not 9ay much on the subject ; yet the little he did 
say is made the pretext for all the injuries that have 
been heaped upon him. He now enters more fiilly 
into this important question. 



CHAPTER n. 



Thbrb is no priest, whatever may be his bias or 
stupidity, who must not acknowledge, that very 
ridiculous ideas on. the subject of reli^on prevail 
among the uneducated portion of the Roman Catholic 
community. How these notions have been imbibed. 
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or have originated^ it may be difficult exactly to 
ascertain. The presumption is, that the clergy 
themselves — the directors and instructors of the 
Biultitader-4iad a principal share in the trantodioo. 
But whether this was the case or not ; from whafr* 
ever source the evil flows, whether from deries tnr 
from laics, or from both, it is the duty of ^hose^ to 
whom the religious instruction of the people id 
oommitted, to apply the proper remediy — ^bp labM^ 
finr the removal of religious error and 43ie eiftalbfisk' 
ment of religious truth. This is the duty of Itie 
present generation of the clergy, without any 
reference to the past But, unfortunately, it is a 
dnty which they have not yet begun to perform. 
On the contrary, as will be shown hereafter, the 
whole drift and tendency of their preaching and 
tibeir example is, to perpetuate all the religious 
errors and prejudices that have been handed down 
through ignorance or knavery from generation to 
generation. The priests appear to think it lawfril 
for them to sanction in public what they ridicule 
in private ; imitating, in some sort, the Pagan 
Hierophantes of old; of whom Lactantius says, 
'^ Et quod adorant in templis ludunt in theatris." 
It is this pernicious system of sacrilegious connivance^ 
Aet enlarges the ground of diffidrence between the 
two churches, and contributes to array Catholic and 
Pretestaut in deadly hostility to one another. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TttE author of tbe essay has been eondemned for 
asflerting, that the Catholic and Protestant religions 
do not differ so widely from one another as some 
people imagine ; . and that between the enfigbtened 
of bolii classes there are not many shades of 
difference. This is a serious question and wortby 
af conEdderation. Undoubtedly we should make k 
distincticm in the Catholic body; who are by tto 
means to be viewed, even as religionists, all in ^bi^ 
same light ; but, on the contrary, sbould be separated 
at least into two classes — ^the enlightened and dte 
ignorant ; the creed of the former being much less 
extenrive tiban tbat of the latter, and by consequence 
approximating or indining to Protestantism, iff 
then it be* proposed to compare or assimilate the 
two religions, which class should we exdude or 
whidi should we press into our service? TTwe 
answer is obvious. 

But let us see first of all, whether the question of 
rel^ious assimilation should be entertained; or 
wliedier there are, in reality, essential or irrecon- 
enable differences between the two religions, 
properly considered. TTiis question would be 
easily disposed of, if we were to decide firom the 
present temper and conduct of the Irish Caliiolic 
Clergy — men who now affect to shrink with horror 
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from all contact with Frotestantisniy and doom to 
perdition the impious individual that dares to 
apologize in its behalf; who, in short, stand up in 
defence of Irish Catholicity in its most enlarged 
acceptation, with all its vulgar appurtenances and 
appendages. But we are of opinion that these high- 
toned gentlemen — ^bishops, priests and friars though 
they be — are, in their present outre position, very 
questionable authority in religion as well as polities ; 
and that they are nothing more or less than 
innovators on genuine Catholic orthodoxy. We 
must have recourse to other and less exceptionable 
authority. Let us begin with the late celebrated 
Doctor Doyle, who was held in such high estimation 
by the Roman Catholics of this country. We 
quote, as we have already done elsewhere, from his 
letter to Mr. Robertson on the practicability of a 
union between the two churches. " This union, 
(says he,) is not so difficult as appears to many. It is 
not difficult, for in the discussions which were held^ 
and the correspondence which occurred on this 
subject early in the last century, as well as that in 
which Archbishop TiUotson was engaged^ as the 
others which were carried on between Bossuet and 
Leibnitz, it appeared that the points of agreement 
between the churches were numerous,, those in 
which the parties hesitated few and apparently not 
the most important. The effort which was then 
made was not attended with success, but its failure 
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was owing more to princes than to priests, more to 
state policy than a difference of belief . I would 
(continues he) presume to state, that if Frotestairt 
and Catholic divines, of learning and a conciliatory 
character, were summoned by the crown to ascertain 
tjie points of agreement and difference between the 
churches, and that the result of their conferences 
were made the basis of a project to be treated on 
between the heads of the churches of Rome and of 
England, the result might be more favourable than 
at present would be anticipated. The chief points 
to be discussed are, the canon of the sacred scripture, 
faith, justification, the mass, the sacraments, the 
authority of tradition^ of councils, of the pope^ 
the celibacy of the clergy, language of the liturgy, 
invocation of saints, respect for images, prayers 
for the dead. 

'^0n most of these it appears to me that there is no 
essential difference between the Catholics and 
Protestants. The existing diversity of opinion 
arises in most cases from certain forms of words 
which admit of satisfactory explanation, or from the 
ignorance or misconceptions which ancient pre- 
judices and iU-will produce and strengthen, but 
which could be removed." Thus far Doctor 
Doyle. His language on the subject is dear, 
explicit, decisive. He declares for the practicability 
of church union. He says, that the failure of former 
attempts did not arise from the nature of the 
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qfi«6tion, but from accidental drcumstances* He 
QQunieriites the points at i«8ue, and he romdfy 
Mserts thati in regard to most of them, tiier0 
ia no essential difference between Catholics and 
Protestants ; and he believes it quite possiUe to 
ranove every diversity of opinion, if pm^r tneaods 
yffme employed; that is— 4f due explanations ^^esre 
given, and tlie matter committed, on both sides} 
to men of moderation, learning, and discemnient. 
Hear ye this ye Catholic, or ra&er ye anti^ 
Protestant population of this country. Li&^en to 
tbe words of your favourite bishop, of him whom ye 
were wont to regard as an oracle, or as a second St^ 
Bml. Ye listened when he preached to you Hie 
doctrine of passive resistance ; and why not caiteh 
fipom his lips the hallowed, the consoling doctrine of 
religious union and assimilation ? What has the 
author of the obnoxious essay done more than 
to echo this bishop's sentiments ; to echo them, 
indeed, for the second time ? For when his letter 
to Mr. Robertson first made its appearance, the 
author already mentioned announced at onoe^ 
through the medium of the Cork Mercantile 
Chraniclej that the sentiments and views of tiie 
Doctor met with his full and unqualified concurrence.^ 
It may be here remarked that Dr. Doyle, though k 
{nar of the Augustinian order, in enumierating the 

* Vide addrsM to the lower d^ers-^Appeiidix. 
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pointg for diflcusaian, says not a word of scapular^ 
hajbit^ ^rdfii &C.. &C., as if Isi^ coBsidered such 
tbuiig» unworthy of ojie Btoment's consideratioa. 
^)i^ ]|^ to^'gtray from the Bubjeet Dr Doyle m 
ibis; matt^ir oierely copied after the great Erasmusi 
wW waa (^ apiniom, that the differenqes and diftt 
tr^aQtions in reli^gion, which prevailed in his time, 
regaird^^ for the most part, mattery that did not 
belong to die essence or substance of religion. In 
his 107th letter, which is addressed to Prince 
CecNTge of Saxony, he acknowledges that^ when 
Lallier :iqppeared» the world was lulled asleep witli 
scbolwtic opinions and human ordinances, that 
ngthing was heard of but indulgences — which were 
giyen for money — and the power of the Pope ! In 
his letter to Pope Clement the 7th, congratulatuig 
hin on, his accession to the Papal dignity, he ex*" 
lMH?t0 hia. holiness to use his influence and authority 
in pttting an end to the troubles and disorders 
oeoaoom^ by differences in religion. This, said 
he^ might be done, if the sovereign Pontiff would 
altev all those things that might undergo alteration 
without injury to religion. He even submitted a 
plw for effectuating this great object— namely, 
^^ that 1^ King of France and the Emperor should 
Uliite togetbl^r for the establishment of the truth i 
that £reiQEi^ aU .thie various nations of ChriatendcHO^ 
due bincked ttdd fifty persons should be selectedj^ 
piweb l^&ed|^ and judicious j that th?ir qonclusions 
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or decisions should be summed up by a smaller 
number, deputed or appointed for that purpose; 
that many useless questions debated in the schools, 
should be discarded; that some ecdesiastital pre* 
cepts should be abolished, and otihers changed iirtb 
counsels; that the churches should be provide 
with pastors fit to instruct the people ; that^ in fin^ 
the discipline of the Church should be observed, and 
religion be made to flourish in its pristine purit^,^ 
This language of Erasmus — ^the greatest scholar aiid 
theologian of his time — ^is very apposite and ve**y 
edifying. Have we quoted sufficient afuthorilieii 
for our purpose? We have on our side Bosstief^ 
Leibnitz, Tillotson, Erasmus, and the redoubted 
Dr. Doyle. We might swell the list with the namles 
of Melancthon and the other divines — Catholic aiid 
Protestant — ^who were present at the conferences 
of Augsburg ; where all extraneous matter beitig 
thrown aside, the two religions were nearly ideltitS^ 
fied. We may ^so quote on our side a multitude 
of authorities, among which are found the immortal 
names of Grotius, Hooker, Courayer, and Swift. 
All these authorities, and particularly that of Dr; 
Doyle, should make a deep impression upon lie 
considerate portion of the Irish Catholics, and di&(^ 
pose them to give the right hand of fellowship t6 
the followers of that religion which is fairly a<v- 
knowledged to possess, as well as the RomaA 
Catholic, all the great essentials of Christianity. 
jSo much for the general question. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wb now enter into a comparison of the two 
religions. It may not be amiss to quote again a 
few words from Dr. Doyle. " It appeared (to 
Bossuet and Leibnitz) that the points of agreement 
between the churches were numerous ; those upon 
which the parties hesitated were few, and apparently 
not the most important." It would appear from 
these words, that in the mind of the Doctor, 
Protestantism and Catholicity are nearly con- 
vertible terms, having indeed in common the same 
inc^hred writings, the same God, the same Saviour, 
t|ie same Lord Jesus, the same Apostles' creed, the 
same Baptism, and in a great degree the same 
Ibrm of* divine worship. But this is Catholic 
theory, between which and Catholic practice what 
a difference ! ! ! 

As to the points of disagreement, (to speak in 
general,) it would appear to follow, from what has 
been said, and what is admitted^ that they do not 
appertain to the essentials of religion. This seeiiis 
to be the opinion on the side of the Catholics ; and 
yet these same non-essential matters keep the two 
churches asunder and in a state of mutual hostility. 
Why are they retained by the one, and why are 
they rejected by the other ? Where does the fault 
lie? Protestants ground their rejection on the 

D 
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charges of superstition or falsehood ; in which case 
the thing becomes a matter of conscience ; whilst 
on the other hand, the admission that the points in 
question are non-essentials, imphes that they may 
be abandoned " Salva fide," or without affecting the 
integrity of religion. Taking this view of the case, 
it is unnecessary to specify which party is to be 
condemned. 

Protestants complain that the simplicity of religion 
» or of Christianity, as it was originally preached 
and propagated, has been departed from ; and that 
the Roman Catholic church lends the sanction of 
her authority to many errors and superstition^. 
The professed object of Protestantism is to get rid 
of these objectionstble appendages; and, agreeably 
to the proposal or recommendation of Erasmus, tq 
make reUgion flourish in its original purity. What 
is the true mode of accomplishing this great object ? 
Is it not by instituting a comparison between, the 
past times and the present, and endeavouring to 
ascertain what was taught and practised in the 
first ages of Christianity ? But it is time to come 
to particulars. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE BIBLE. 



Differences exist on the subject of the sacred 
Scriptures. Both churches indeed agree on the 
general question, as to their inspiration, and to. their 
paramount authority in matters of religion. Both 
are agreed also as to the utility of their perusal, but 
disagree as to the mode or manner — ^the Protestant 
church allowing the indiscriminate use of the Sacred 
Volume, whilst the church of Rome clogs with 
certain conditions the privilege of its perusal. 
With the latter, indeed, the question is one of 
expediency. There is besides no uniformity among 
them in this particular ; the result perhaps of indivi- 
dual indolence or caprice. Some bishops allow a 
greater latitude than others ; but in Ireland, for the 
most part, the perusal of the Bible is represented 
as pregnant with danger, and by no means en- 
couraged.* 

A diflference of opinion exists as to the number 
of canonical books. Several that have been placed 
in the canon by the council of Trent, are numbered 
by the church of England among the Apocrypha. 

* Appendix, No. 2. 
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({ii«8tioii, but from accidental ctrcunidtances. H/t 
oausierateQ the poiats at issue, and he rovaiiShf 
Maerts thati in regard to most of thraa^ tiher^ 
is no essential difference between Catiholiea attd 
I^testants ; and he believes it quite possible io 
rconove every diversity of opinion, if proper meaik 
^liiafe employed; that is— 4f due explanations 'W^^SNh 
given, and ihe matter committed, on both 8ide0( 
to men of moderation, learning, and discernment. 
JSeir ye this ye Catholic, or rather ye anti- 
Protestant population of this country. Lififten to 
tJNi words €i your favourite bishop, of him whom ye 
^mre wont to regard as an oracle, or as a second Sti 
Bauli Ye listened when he preached to you the 
doctrine of passive resistance ; and why not ca;t<^ 
£com his Ups the hallowed, the consoling doctrine of 
religious union and assimilation? What has the 
aotibor of the obnoxious essay done more flian 
to echo this bishop's sentiments ; to echo them^ 
indeed, for the second tnne ? For when his letter 
to Mr. Robertson first made its appearance, the 
author already mentioned announced at ona^i 
through the medium of the Cork Mercant&e 
Chraniolef that the sentiments and views of <^ 
Doctor met with his full and unqualified concurrenoi^;* 
It may be here remarked that Dr. Doyle^ though k 
fiaar of the Augustinian order, in enumierating the 



* Vide address to the lower ofders-^Appeadisc. 
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points for diaeugsion, says not a word of Bcapulars^ 
Im^it^ ^rdfis &c.. &c.| as if lai^ considered such 
tbiAgt unworthy of aine mmnent's consideration. 
^|jii^ not to^ stray from the subject Dr Doyle in 
^is; matt^ merely copied after tiie great Erasmus^ 
wlw was oi opinion, that the differences and 4is« 
traotions in relifgion, which prevailed in his time, 
t^arde^ for the most part, matters that did not 
belong to the essence or substance of religion. In 
his 107th letter, which is addressed to Prince 
Qeorge of Saxony, he acknowledges that^ when 
Luther appeared^ the world was lulled asleep with 
sebols^tic opinions and human ordinances, that 
HQihing was heard of but indulgences — ^which were 
given for money — and the power of the Pope I In 
hw letter to Pope Clement the Tth, congratulating 
}ujgk <m his accession to the Papal dignity, he ex- 
b^iftfif his holiness to use his influence and authority 
lA plotting an end to ike troubles and disorders 
occasioned by differences in religion. This, said 
\^ Hiight be done, if the sovereign Pontiff would 
altev all those tbmgs that mi^t undergo alteration 
without injury to religion. He even submitted a 
pUn for effectuating this great object— namely, 
^^U)at the King of France and the Emperor should 
wile together for the establishment of the truth ; 
that froioa aU th^e various nationa of Chriatendon^ 
^e hundred wd fifty persons should be selected^ 
pious, l^bed^ and judicious ; that th?ir conclusions 
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tained in the Bible, were extremely forwarid.in 
publishing versions of it in the various languages of 
Europe. When Henry VIII. abolished the pope's 
supremacy in England, a new English version pf the 
scriptures was soon put in circulation. Wicklifl^ indeedl 
had already set the example. A new state of iJiijigs 
had now commenced in regard to the Holy Scriptores. 
The Roman Catholic church copied in some measure 
the example of the reformers. Affairs in religion 
took a strange turn. Though the Reformation was 
incomplete, its effect was universal. It wrought a 
general revolution in the minds of Christianfi* . T)ie 
majority, indeed, adhered to the religion of their p;^* 
decessors, and continued to reject the tenets of the 
evangelical preachers : but, notwithstapdmg this adr 
herence, they were still averse to the system of puttisg 
a seal on the sacred writings. A general curiosity was 
excited to explore the hidden foundations of religion. 
It would, therefore, have appeared suspicious in the 
church of Rome, and made her seem to distrust tlie 
merits of her own cause, if, under such circumstancesi 
she defied all access to the divine volume. Moreover, 
she deemed it necessary to publish what she called 
faithful versions, in order to counteract the evil 
effects that may result from the corrupt translations 
of daring innovators : for an alarming outcry was 
raised against the versions of the reformers ; though 
it is well known that they were the best linguists of 
the time, and principally contributed to the revival 
of literature. 
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Orthodox vemaculuar translations now appeared 
n most of the countries of Europe, accompanied by 
orge prefaces and elaborate comments. It was 
ioiisidered dangerous to suffer the word of God to 
50 ialone and unaccompanied among the people. 
[ts obscurity, its mysteriousness formed the grand 
beme of declamation. ^*Some craggy passages of 
5t. Paul, which the labours of the Council of Trent 
«>uld'not smoothen, were urged as a demonstration, 
hat the Scriptures were not designed for common 
tse, or to be read at all without the aid of an 
cpproved commentary; as if the obscurity of some 
lassages cast a shade on the entire, or that a few 
tark enigmatical texts should operate as a bar 

the perusal of what is plain, intelligible, and 
inKfying. 

The Protestant plan of circulating the Scriptures 
;ntibout note or comment is condemned. But is it 
«Q(hdemned upon good grounds ? We ask, was 

1 tight for the Jewish people to listen to the 
liscourses of Jesus Christ ? Was it dangerous for 
hem, was it to run the risk of imbibing error, to 
bear from his lips, without gloss or comment, those 
naxims, precepts, doctrines, parables, which have 
bfeen committed to writing by the evangelists, and 
hi&ve been handed down from generation to 
gctieration for the perpetual instruction and 
edification of mankind ? 

The holy fathers unanimously recommended the 
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perusal of the Scriptures. They never aaausafid the 
liberty of representing a book, which is -^dw 
foundation of religion, as pregnant with all sianmr 
of religious difficulties and dangers. ^Si. Joha^ 
QurysQstom in his homilies and sermona aosrae^ 
failed, with all the force and fervor of his claqisinofli 
tpi impress on. the minds of the people the eWigatiiiiir. 
they were under of studying and /digestiiigiiDi 
contents of the evangelical and apMtolicT^ 
AU the other fathers coneurved wi&; CSb^sofllMDU^ 
How dissimilar is the coodvct of < the RomuBiL 
Catholic bishops and priests in -this country ? After- 
turning the whole kingdom topsy turvey on thi^ 
subject, they have banished from the schools the 
New Testament, lest, of course, it may contaminate- 
the poor children, and set them, even before the 
development of their faculties, upon the serious 
and difficult work of dogmatizing in religion — ^ 
apprehensive that young Paddy Shaughnessy or 
young Darby Twoomy, who have not yet attained 
the age of puberty, may, by having the New 
Testament put into their hands, be prompted to 
institute an immediate inquiry into the propriety of 
clerical celibacy, or raise questions on the two-fold 
procession of the Holy Spirit. They are guilty^ 
too, of inconsistency and partiality in this matter^ 
They exclude the English Testsonent from schoolsi 
yet allow, the Greek and Latin Testament to be 
read there. But this privilege is accorded ooly 
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to -a £&m ; and the evil forsooth is not worth notice, 
because of tiie smallness of its amount. This is a 
\my Jbad salvo. Further, after a desperate struggle 
teuooinflete exdbsion, the anti-Biblicala have at 
langfeh permitted .aelectiond from the Old and New 
Xestraient in the vernacular lai^uage to be put into 
die iiands of little ones — ^thus running a zig-zag 
ndBculous course in regard to the question 
altogether. The generality of the poor people, owing 
to. their anti.Biblical instructors, are fiiUy persuaded 
tiiat the Bible is a book of doubtful character, is a 
religious ignis-fatuus, calculated or adapted to 
decoy the world into all the mazes of error and 
eilravagance. What is this but to malign the Holy 
Spirit and to impugn inspiration? 



CHAPTER VIL 



TRADITION. 



Tradition, about which so much has been said and 
{lorkten, is a mere non-entity in religion. It is 
ojfled the unwritten word ; and may be denominated 
a^amrt of supplement to the New Testament. It is 
suj^sed to be a portion of revelation, which was 
not committed to writing, but continues to be 
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delivered orally as at first; and has been tr ft ti smi mid 
in this manner from age to b^ down to the pr^d^eiyt 
time; Hence the term " Tradition." ]Sf«r, ^^b^ 
great point to ascertain is, what this traditionltty 
revelation contains ; what dbgmata it teitdbeK $ ^liMt 
precqyts it inculcates ; what particmlar majdnui it 
Tecoounends in contradistinction to the writt^iii 
wotd, or to the writings of the evang^sts ittUd 
-apostles in the New Testament? Has the dlttfdi, 
kt any time during the eighteen centuries of ber 
existence^ placed before the world in a tangilde 
shape, or in due form, this grand sedion of tike 
irevealed word? Has she ever ventured to define 
or deteftnine it either in whole or in part ? She bias 
done nothing of the kind. The apostles and 
evangelists did not mark it down ; the first fathers 
followed the example of the apostles and evangelists, 
they slurred it over ; their successors, in like manner, 
passed it heedlessly by; councils that were assembled 
of every description, general and particular, took no 
notice of it, and thus has it travelled down to 
our days without shape or form — a sort of spiritual 
essence unheeded, unperceived, untouched, un- 
defined and undefiuaUe ; and this is to form . an 
essctitial part of religion 1 1 1 Tradition is a mecre 
figmeht-^«-a vaniun sine sq nomen-^^*^n empty nam6 : 
Biudi like what is called thie trelisupe of the chureh ; 
whtch^ according to our metaphysical theology^ is 
made up of the superabundant merits of Christ atid 
his saints, and on which she is pleased to draw 
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occacioiially in behalf of poor sinners, among i?vhoin 
she distributes it in the pleasing and consoling 
ioTBkid ^indulgences." And yet this tradition, tibis 
coD9ecraled phantom, this shadowy substance, is 
ffiagnified into a reality, and made one of the great 
gcottuds fof meeting a wall of separation between 
Christian brethren and belie vers. But will this 
weak. point continue to be insisted on? Will the 
Bomatt Catiiolic dhurdb refuse to enter into terms 
of peace and *BBty when she » not «iHed ou.to 
m»kB any real sacrifiee ? We shall see more on 
this siibjec^ hereafter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



INFALLIBILITY. 

Feom what has been said on tradition, it appears 
&at the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
ire the only authentic source whence to deduce the 
word of God rerealed to mankind. Further, it is 
admitted that no new or additional revelation has 
been made ; tibat the word delivered by Cfanst and 
his aposdes should remain unchanged and unaltered, 
without addition or diminution, to the end of time. 
This important admission is made by all pat€es 
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amid endless contradietions arbing from Hie actoil 
state of things. Hence again it follows that 
whatever appertains or is peculiar to Christiariity 
must rest for support solely and exclusively- on ^tils 
written word. The great point then to asoertaw i^ 
what are the doctrines contained in the - 8fMre4 
Volume, and what the duties it inculoatea. -- The 
Roman Catholic churdi, or rather the episeopiS 
body, assumes a very high privilege in this particulAit 
They affirm that they inherit from the apostiesy whow 
successors they claim to be, a divine commiasion to 
expound the word of God and .determine tits 
meaning; and that, in pronouncii^ their solemn 
decision on the subject, or on disputed poinis of 
religion, they are surely and infallibly guided by (^e 
Holy Ghost. The common belief of Romatt 
Cathohcs is, that their bishops possess absolute' 
infallibility — ^that is, without bounds or limitation in 
matters pertaining to religion: as if, indeed, they 
possessed the privilege of extending or contracting 
its dimensions according to their own good will and^ 
pleasure ; whereas inMlibilily, if the term is to b<ar 
used at all, can only apply to that which reaUy and* 
truly constitutes the Christian doctrine or di»« 
pensation. <! *«? 

Half-witted theologians who appear to be stidderBr- 
for indefinite infallibility, argue the point in a very: 
cavalier manner. It may not be- amiss to advert a 
little to what they say. The Roman Ca&olie 
bishops are successors to the apostles ; ergo they 
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are infallible; or they constitute an infallible church. 
In this enthymeme we may grant the antecedent 
and deny the consequence. For the bishops who 
separated from the church of Rome on account 
of her supposed errors, derived their succession 
equally from the apostles. Ergo they are infallible, 
or diey constitute an infidlible church. In this case we 
should have a number of contradictory infallibilities. 
The Greeks are infallible as well as the Latins, 
and the Protestants may lay claim to the same 
supemataral prerogative. 

The diurch is said to be the immaculate spouse 

of Christ, without spot or wrinkle, ^^ tota pulchra,'' 

all beautifrd. She is therefore in&Uible. It would be 

a great happiness if the hierarchy, and the great 

body of Christian believers, presented, in their 

carriage or demeahour, a form of this heavenly 

description. But unhap^nly, such is the perversity 

of human liature, that the visible church exhibits a 

very diffinrent appearance. It is composed indeed of 

good and of bad ; of wise virgins and of foolish ones ; 

of the reprobate and the righteous. The church 

dien may be oontaminated by moral turpitude, and 

yet be immaculate. Yes, it will be said, the morals 

of its members may be corrupt, but their creed is 

immaculate; that is, contamination is not the effect 

of vice, but of speculative errors. This is a 

redttctip ad absurdum. - 

They arg^e in favour of indefinite infallibility. 
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frdm tibe words of Matthew, chapter xri. v. 1^/ 
^^ UpiNU tibis rock I wiU build my chureh, and th^ 
gflk» of heU shall not prevail against it/* Bnt what' 
in reality : did Christ mean by the promfae hUrtr 
giv^i? The gates of hell or death shall nof^ mSSf 
he^ prfrraal against my church ; that ii^ it jebaUiHrt* 
be; overcome or extinguished by l^e- multitude or 
power of its enemies ; it diall be eetaUiished iiever' 
to be aubverted, or Christianity^ VUki^ the sntl in ikh 
fimviament, shall endure until time s^hslt be n^rtdtei' 
Bui he could not mean that perversity^ i^ tii^'slMi^ 
of iidce or error, shoaU sever'find^td w^ intb^e 
chiHrtdb;idE[H:.i[^ know tibat in bo^ vmym' it hassr b^eti^ 
disl|gared.and'drfonnedv Let Usr eij^intiie^itiii)!^!^ 

teisfc ■•■■■■.' ''■' ' "■''''-• '• 

^^ Go ye/V says^ Christ to lus a|>ostle£S 4s v^e tkfHlSt 
ini |h^ agith chapter o£ St Matthew, ^ and teici^ flU 
nafti^aUhr4eadUi]^ '&aa to do all'things wfaatsoe'^w 
I have f[)omni8nded you:; and lol^ I am wil^ ydft^att 
days, to the end of the world/' When^he was^ altMt 
to quit] thia life, and return^ to the bosom %f'hlii 
Father) he commissioned hi» appostle^^ to f^eMkt » aivA 
propagate t&e Gosqpel ; that is, fsofetfmt^e^y^tudi 
wlwhhe himself had begun. He comntisiib^Md^thitM 
to tea«(^ all nations, aU withont^^dij^tineti^ <]^€^i^ 
Geiilile:^ and lest they may tremble at the^^cfMt^^iidu 
plation q£ so arduous an undertaiking^ aiid to'lMui^ 
them of success, he promised tiiem- liis' owtf 
uninteirrttpted assistance and co^)peration to the viery 
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end« The apostles were . about to commence a 
work ol mconoeiTable magnitude— to batter dawn, 
mthout any ostensible mean% the solidly constructed 
£ibiie of pagan superstition; few and unprotected 
dti^ywere to set diemselves in opposition to the 
cenbiiied. worlds by labouring to sub\'ert the religions 
o£ 4JI nations : without exoeption. To effect this the^ 
adtual keterposilion of God's power was essentially 
requisite ;. and tiierefore, the apostles, i^eeably ; to 
the promise of their Divine Master, were aeeompanied 
by; his poner, whieh waa manifest in the ugn^ and 
i^V &ey performed; and. by. his ^<mli^tening 
Spirit» which was displayed ib. Idi/fv^eatiergy, their 
tealy . tl^ir knoidedgei and tl^ Th)s 

interpretatian agrees with the correi^onding on 
piraU^lJtext in the Gospel acpordiiig. to Mark^ who 
wakeallie promised aneokpahimeiitiief Jmi» C!^ 
toiMiisJafaiir.die .ituradi^ that signidiseil 

Uml preachii^ of . the GiJqpdb i See also^ S&; Lhkfv 
dbqpter! sxiv. v. 49i.j 

But ifeis alleged thafeClhrist spoke to the s|icces^ 
aosBvOiuAie^ apostesy as well as to themselves ; iW 
&airthe>isipos<^ w^e not to have ikeir existence 
prakiBged to tiiet end of the world. TheOreek 
wotda, of which ^the endof the world" is a transktion, 
maybeiatevpreted ^ftiieterminatb&of life," t^tifiv 
thOitttraiinatimi of diet Uves of the apostles, and the 
naiuM o£ tiie ptomked accompaniment, wfaidiwas 
to be miraculous, restrains the words to this sense. 
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Christ bound himself in the most solemn mantifir 
to aid and assist his apostles without relaxatipii 
or interruption to the end, in the great wfak 
of preaching and propagating the Gospel; which 
pledge he has to all intents and purposes 
redeemed. To refer his promise equally to after 
ages is to bestow on his words an interpretation 
which neither the usage of language, nor the sid)» 
sequent state of religion will warrant. It will te 
granted, we should suppose, that the successors of 
the apostles at the present day, as iihey style_ tlie% 
selves, are not endowed either withmiraculous powenr 
or the gift of inspiration. Our present Catholic aad 
^)ostolic bishops, unless some Hohenlohe afycwdi 
among them, would hardly venture to lay hold ott 
serpepts, or quaff the poisoned bowL There are no 
prophets now in Israel. How are these frail ^ aai 
]^wtfle8s successors included in the promise made 
by JesuB Christ to his apostles ? He is witli thevv 
but they cannot tell how. He promised to be vn& 
his apostles after one manner, and . with their 
successors after another.. Thisis indeed to makeitlie 
most of the text It is nothing more or lesa^ teft 
to manufacture two promises out of - oncM^-^ta 
contrary to an axiom of the old metaphyaiciange»j 
nou sunt multiplicanda entia sine, necessitate, --ir i 
He accompanies them, it is said, in their dootarind) 
dec^isions. In council assembled the bishops ->ai9tt 
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infidlible, are inspired by the Holy'G*6^tl ^ere 
l^y decide like apostles. ^^'As it se'em^t^ right to 
the Holy Ghost and to us* '(jtfeat Sror<fe, 
magfhificent pretensions; and whibfi sdir* *%riiibly 
on liie imaginations of the simple itiiil uni^fle'^tthgH 
iAtb indeed «re taught to considfet tl^ir lii'^ft^^'lii 
^d'lmcil as an asRsembly of supemattiM beihgs ; 'aM 
to Tevere theii* decisions as the very'dit;ftl of (fee 
Holy Spirit. The bishop of Bitonto, in life df^boiirSe 
to the fiithers of Trent, compares them to the bbtfhl^ 
of liie gods described in the Iliad of Homer. * Btti 
whoever is well acquainted with the history* of the 
church will eal&iily perceive tiiat in all agds iheSb 
Imliopayafli well in i(K)ttneil as out of council, bore ^n 
theea all the marks of human perverditjr, frailty^ 
infirmity and imperfection. Let any man of a sound, 
«ipre|}iidiced ' mind read the proceedings of thesii 
Ckiistiin bishops and clergy on the succ^siyel;^ 
oODtrov^rted doctrines of Arianism, 'Nestorianissii 
and Eutiehianism, tibie latter of which followed the 
former aa an effact firom its cause ; let him read Ibe 
Oibal% intriguea^ yiolences, and animodties, that were 
fiMented and exercised by these Christian bishops 
in tbttr councils of ev^ry description, small and 
larger provincial^ national and universal ; let him 
read of theur varying formul» and their varying 
craeda ; tiieir condemnations and their approbatioils ; 
dieir subscriptions and their retractations ; let him 
force bis way, if possible, through the confused 

E 
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heap or chaoa of the church syriodioal dequ&<Hls ^ 

the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries — decisiops ihlt 

Qmhroiled the Christain world, and so distraqtod the 

minds of men that they kn^w not what to credit or 

disbelieve ; let him view this jumMe of coBr 

tradictionsy discrepancies, wickedness and no^^en^e 

generated by Christian bishops, and say^ if )iq (^m 

believe these same bishc^s, under my circam^tweeBp 

whether congregated or dispersed^ to be surely and 

infallibly guided by the inspiration of the Holy 

Ghost. ^^ Gredat Judams Apella.^* St. Basils whose 

conclusions were drawn from facts and experienoe, 

did not hesitate to affirm that couuoils of bishops op 

ecclesiastics only increased the divisions in religifln^ 

apd, by liieir intemperate proceedings, made ev^ety 

thing worse instead of better. - • 

But let us pursue our argument i let us team 

i^om concessions and from facts. ^It is said iliat 

council definitions or canons are conclusive g^ 49 

Jide^ though we are admitted to dispute "the 

goodness or validity of the reasons^ assigned. 

Whoever calls in question the fopme^ is-ancKto 

matized ; - but we may Controvert the latter wi^iml 

incurring the charge of heterodoxy. All this i^KKld 

enough, but it is a concession that must be suide. 

For the weakness, or insufficiency, or nullity of ttre 

reasons assigned as a warranty for their definkieiis 

by the fathers in many councils assembled- is 'se 

glaring, so palpable, that the most accompUdted 
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Sorbonist with every subtlety of argument would 
find it impossible to extricate himself from the 
labyrinth in which he would find himself involved, 
Were he to maintain, that their arguments as well as 
their conclusiotis should be received as truths of 
revelation. What convincing reasons the fathers of 
the second synod of Nice employed to revive and 
re-establish the doctrine and usage of imagiei worship! 
L'egends, romances, fabrications were the premises 
whence they drew their conclusions. To shew that the 
worshq) in question was praotised from the beginning 
amd originated with Christ himself, they add!ii<;ed lis 
ii certain truth the apocryphal narrative given by 
EVligrTas — how Christ sent his own pidfture or 
likeness as a present to Agbarus, the pretended 
kiiig of Edessa. For the 8am^ purpose they alleged 
dto to idle* story then in currency, that the wotian 

• • • 

iAkrett Christ heiled of an issue of blood erected a 
Irtatfae t* -hh m^nory. In Uie fourth dounfeil of 
£iite¥kn; the' earitdHs tod constitutions slu(p^ tod 
itttr*AiHted' by fohocieiit the Third, were^ acqiiiedc^ 
kiL %f^ atetibmmodatiiH^ Falherd without' (^iet^ &« 
flH^nalit^ of a pi^evi^us discussion, though Mirtthew 
PariB^sayi^ that a diversity of opinion existed 
tMpeetiiig their merits or expediency. This wds 
tcf decide^ 'without assigning toy preliminary teasoiu 
in t^ councils of - Perpignan, Hsa tod Co&st^mce^ 
^# rea$Otilng oS th^ Mhers wa% for the -most part, 
tile" Itogtiage of ftu^on, intrigue, jealousy and 
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pUssion. At Basil the adherents of the pope were 
vigorously opposed by the sticklers for council 
aut][iority, and the respective fethers came to an 
open rupture. At the Council of Trent the system 
of management was admirable. In order to prevent 
dangerous discussion among the inspired members 
the questions were first of all decided in private 
congregations or committees ; and then introduced 
to the Council, not to be discussed anew but to 
receive final ratification. Every thing at this coundl 
was managed so completely, according to the 
directions and will of the successive popes,' tliat it 
used to be said of the post-boy who travelled with 
instructions from the Vatican to the presiding 
legates, that he carried the Holy Ghost in his mail- 
bag or budget. But to proceed. The reasoning 
of the fathers in council may be questioned, bift 
their conclusions or definitions must receive implicit 
belief. This is strange logic. You are at liberty to 
deny the premises, but you must grant the concInsicM. 
We presume it will be admitted that the fatbers in 
council argue in due form, that they do not transgfeijs 
tjie rules of reasoning laid down by Aristotle, that 
tiiey do not deal in sophisms. For if they werd fo 
argue inconclusively, or expose themselves to the 
charge of sophistry, it would be something like an 
absurdity to say, that they were under the influence 
of heavenly inspiration. But then, if they argue 
justly, and fairly, and logically, how can we be 
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warranted in denying their premises and granting 
their conclusions ? 

Again, either the conclusions follow from the 
premises or not. If the former, we may reject them 
or examine them de novo; if the latter, why 
investigate at all ? In this case to be borne out we 
must suppose the good men to be actually inspired, 
and inspired very unfortunately too, without being 
enabled to give any proofs of inspiration, save the 
deficiency or imperfection of their reasoning 
faculties 1 1 To be consistent, they should cast 
investigation aside altogether, since they are left to 
mere human resources in the process of it; and 
without any jumble of things human and divine, as 
undoubted inheritors of apostolic gifts and privileges, 
define out of hand all the component parts of 
Christianity. 

Let us adduce some facts that are directly opposed 
to the received notions of infallibility. Numberless 
falsehoods and errors and superstitions are, it is 
admitted, bound up with the religion of the Roman 
Catholic church. She orders a portion of what is 
eaUed the Roman Breviary to be daily recited by 
the clergy under the penalty of mortal sin, a volume 
rejected by the Gallican church, and abounding 
vit^ fables. This is to corrupt with falsehood the 
fpuntain-head of religion. She sanctions in Kke 
manner t^e circulation of similar books of pseudo 
-devotion among the laity ; for example, the prayer- 
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book of the ^^ Mcred heart}'' which contaiui^ fi)^rib)W 
silly forms of devotion, founded on som^ pnetei^ded 
revelation made some years ago to an ol4 S^fdsoch 
$6Riale enthusiast or, impostor < Look ^ somei ,iif 
th^ church festivals— one instituted in. hraow ^ 
the mmacultite ccmoeptiosi, which St, i B^caai^ 
said,' was first got up by some haur^brained idiiotai 
aa6ther in honour of the pretended . brandy A)^ 
St. Francis, a mOst ridiculous legend } and ^ tiwdy. tQ 
Q^memprate the scapular of Simon Stock, (X |hib 
last; n)LOre herea^r. r.ii 

. r Let us glance at the ages before the ^eioTm^ti^m 
IsemI see what falsehood and monseiise wereincorpor|^tfl4 
With teligion^ when the Roman <^urch wa3.w.th« 
heynl^y; of her infallibility.4 The churcksat .thft^ 
period either knew nothii]^ qi criticism^ > oi;<,a^ 
practised imposition on the world. Wit^^ssj ,^ 
auppositious w^rks of .Dennis, the areopagiti^, yfloficlii 
are still r^ogni^^ by the Brevity'; th^^c^pivi 
ascribed to the apostles ; the {^e ; de^r€|tala(i ^ 
whichf and many more apocryphal writing she >h6i4 
iq>' to the world as genuine and authentic. It twaf 
ignbrance, or a 8j)iriii of deception in this ma^tev 
ibat procured oredence for feigned miradea an4 
pretended revelations, performed and announced ^ 
frequently during the middle ages, that the laiys of 
nature seemed to have been established for no 
other purpose but to be suspended. Then did 1^ 
white friars, and grey friars, and black friars, and 
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preaching friars, and friars of all colours and qua- 
fi(ie8--^e procliimers of wonders — ^make thmt 
igppei&sace. Then did innuikierable corps of ecd<$* 
lilftsti^ militia, oddly and fantastically equippi^ 
ibai'i^l themselved for religious warfare, to combM^ 
as thi^ said, the devil, the world, and the flesh, each 
ihsgiment receiting its standard from above^ 
accompanied by a suitable number of gifts, graces^ 
miracles, 'and revelations. 

Then did the most learned of the Christian doctord 
apply themselves to the most silly, unmeaning, 
nMntelMgible religion disquisitioni^. Fetrus Lom- 
h^ii^tis l^^iiHiedly examines whether JesUs Christy 
IjUtMnus maA, be a person or ^ thing. Whethef 
fee Father begot the Divine Essence ; or the Divine 
Essence begot the Soli i ot whether one essence 
Jtfodttced another ; or, finally, whether the essence 
b^ taeithfer produced nor producing ? Scotus pulv- 
Ui^lied folios of religious nonsense. St. Bernard, in 
tis 345th letter, directed to the monks of Anastasius^ 
^ry gmvely asserts, " that if any of them chanced 
to be illj it Wotdd not be allowable for them to use 
My l*emedie% save common herbs — ^that it was 
i^trary to the spirit of religioa to buy drugs, employ 
physicians^ or take medicine. This saint was no 
^at Mend to doctors or apothecaries. 

It Was principally during this period of church 
thlightenment that the Breviary^ of which we have 
^eady spoken, was stuffed with ridiculous legends ; 
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in which ar^ {>araUeled all the r.yolgar -lahe 
concerning apparitions, mirades, wells^ dunrnui aflldl 
iaepntationBy that get eufrency at aU timefriiibong 
tbi^ ignorant and credulous nudtkade — aijHxiofikibit 
the clergy oi tiiose times were fully posfitasediaf 
opinions or errors, which, long since lOXj^oded by 
the revival of true religion and philosophy, ?are now 
confined to the most illiterate and superstitious 
portion of mankind. Whero was papal infallMifc^, 
« church indelibility, limbering all this tiaie ? rr< > j 
How does this wonderfid attrilmte «h»w. itet^ i» 
ivegard ^ ^e Holy . Sor4>tuMs? ^Dwa^ ill iMr 
jtself eith^ <in the text os in the inteorywtfliaciiai 
In neitiier. St Jerome acknowledges tiiat the Latui 
^^ulgate, the version in common use before Ym ^m 
in.the western churches, was teeming. w|th enoia 
/This indeed was the reason why that learned ;mati 
undertook to give a new version of the .Old 
.Testament from the ordinal Hebrew. Whai 
became of churdi infallibility in thk partkular ? ■. it 
fwas the grea); learning of St. Jerome — ^the result «£ 
Ids. talents and his labour, that corrected tiie sacred 
text, and supplied tiie d^ciency of the church in this 
important particula^r; Let us proceed. TheScriptoxes 
icontain many obscure, difficult, perplexing passagea. 
Perhsqps infallibility is here brought into ^piay. 
.No such thing. It shows itself neither in i the 
translation nor in the explication ; but ill-natu]redly 
leaves to eternal cavil and disputation among aU 
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lieets and' parties i cotisUferal^ pcnrticm 'of the 

i^/)';<Do68 tiiik infaUiliility erer show itsdf ixiir^|i»d 
itai;iiiorality or wniiffary? Not at all; for theie 
iaorb eases ianumerable in which doctors differ: ^ ^ 

'v'/ u v^ietiMBinalicI <3erta]it et adkoe iub judloe lii «#!•*' ' ' 

*^ ' > Dodoito ^jmte; oae thi%oiie tkat maintainsy ' ' 

..^. ' And undisjmted stiU the tliiJ9g remaina , 

fllieieiaFe nwaberless cases in which the pro and 
con,, the for and aigainst, this or that opinion are 
wspeeliyely siqpperted with equal plausibility/^ Let 
tkoae who hai^e leirare and patience read over 4lie 
treatiie8<9n oasuirtry^ on right and wrong, eompSid 
dBbviiiieuseof Roman Catholic senunories, and thay 
wll perceive the doud of uncertainty in' whidi 
eoomon practical cases are irretrievaUy involred. 
iMHiat tih^ shall we say of this mighty attribute^iH. 
kkurdiinfallibility ? It does not regard the Breviary^ 
mrhioh deals sof mudb in romance ; nor the Missal, 
JVhieh contams many things that are apocryphal ; 
Aor ^be Calendar, which stands in great need of 
ireirieaon ; nor suppositious books in religion, which 
iULve been in all ages, and even still are in general 
:isirculation ; nor the Sacred Scriptures, which were 
jKife always preserved in their original purity, and 
DuaQT parts of which remain still unexpounded ; nor 
even the Moral Code, which taken in its full and 
^mprehensive extent, is rendered intricate and 
:diyscure^ This indefinite infallibility therefore is, like 
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the unwritten word^ nothing but a mer^ dumera. 
Infallibility, if we are to make any use df the ternl^ 
ifl applicable only to religion-^^witii^Nid; any refeitence 
wbatevsr to tMs oi^ idiat partidilar AmMmatiKm^ 
Christian..^ saving Jths and nuudm. of wWd. 
are pretserved in anoimperishabk; reiear^ff^the 43acre4) 
writing^h*^ record the. dayki^ • origin g^ irhich is 
admitted in eommon by all. 

One wotd more, and we shall iodndttdiB thii^ "j^iA 
of our subject* • The quieslion ^of cktttch ui&llihility 
i% According to Roman Oithdlk pray^pl0B, iai>6)p«t 
Mc .N6 general t»uneii» has d^cided^ ^M%M^^ 
lU&nition.re^ecting it^ ., oncUng. i^tibt «^ ^etri^fmg 
mndth^na, has been yet announced, to the 'worldo*. 
A remarkable circumst^utice, considering thtt it *ltlli» 
been so much imptig]^d« But how ootdd; tho -tMfig 
be otherwise P For the definition dP her in&lUbUity 
hy the Roman Catiiolic church would nedessarily 
^esuppose the very thing t6 be defined^«-^ 80]^hi6d(^ 
that would drive Arii^totle into hysterics. 
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CHAPTER XL 



'-) . v/ a. X1L x: X A XV - ^x« - .... I 
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TBTE SCRirrUllB THE ONLY SUllE FdUNDA ttOW; • 

CSuHiMdiais Mkn#wldd^ to be dime^ shdold poskesa 
th^ gr^teift AuthoritTf in mattef s of refigion. ThLi 
kettle oftd^'Mfiiiktilid Mripttited of the Old cdid New 
Testmiient. On^ the iMtfioti there h ittdif^d wmei 
Affi6i%tiee Of i^i&ioki; To etetf good dfitib* it 
^i^j^e«ir$ plaiti enoiigh tlittt the bobks raject^d 1^ 
Protestants are of donbtftil auihoi^ity ) alld (tmt^ Atf 
diureh had exiiftted for oenturiee before these satne 
b(M&s were called eanoiQical. Even so late fti^ thef 
sleuth eentury we find that Gi^egory life Ot^iA 
hdkid'^p^n thei two books of Maccabees ^ 
a^oi[iryphal. •* These books,** said he, ^m«y^ b^ 
r^ for faistructton, btit not to prove any mystery 
of fmth." Gregory, indeed, only follows St. Jeroaiie, 
the great kanslator of the Bible, and the highest 
atitliority on this subject. His words are, " SictU 
ergo Judith et TobicB et MaehabcBorum libros legit 
ptidem eccleda Bed eos inter canonicas scriptural 
nan recipil sic et hcsc duo volumina^ seUcet Ecclesi^ 
&6ticum et sapierUianij legdt ad ediJicaUonem pMns^ 
non ad auctoritatem ecclesia^ticorum dogmatum 
(miJirnmHdam.'-^Sancti Hier, prcefatio in, libros 
Solomonds^ ^^ Like as the church indeed reads the 
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books of Judith, and Tobit, and the Maccabees^ bii|b 
receives them not among the canonical writmgs; 
so she may read these two books (Ecclei^asticus 
^nd Wisdom) for the instniction of ib(d fepj^i^^ifp 
not to confirm the authority of church dogmata." It 
i% indeed, very strange that the Jewish ^ocryph^l 
books should become canoni<^ in )^e i|an4s,,.qr 
Christians, and that too in opposition to . tj^e i^^ 
corded opinions of the most; learned fathers. T!he 
genius of Protestantism seems, to be to i^^mit ,qf 
nothing unc^tain in religiop; a)id» 1j^refor|S», . i^ 
itrictly adheres to the cancm of the Jews r^pQ(^l99|g 
thjQ books of the Old Testament .. \ f,. , 

' It does, not appear, however, to observe s$l .ibis 
9^ctness Ia regard to t^e canon of the.New. . 1^^ 
epistle to the Hebrew^, that of. St James, of ,1^ 
Jiide, as also the Apocalypse,^ were b^l^i^dic^,^ 
(considerable period in the scales of public opipigtm 
and gave rise to many, contradictory crj^ci^nii^ 
li^ore they received the final stamp pf undjbp^te^ 
ffimonicity. In latter times, ipdeed, Lusher x^* 
j^oeted the epistle of St. Japes ; but in 1^ fa#, ^ 
not been followed. This facility of a^i^issiqu og 
the. part of Protestantism cannot be displeiEMsing.tip 
ike Catholic Church ; which, however^ 13 stm 
greatly. dissatisfied because it doe^i not make.n^^ 
larger concessions. ,. ^ 

Tradition, or the unwritten wQrd,^,pf wh^ich.. wf 
iMiYe . abready spoken, a little, is not adqait^d % 
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Protestants. It is rejected a priori^ because of its 
uncertadnty. Its advocates argue very plausibly^ 
when they speak in general termsy or argue in the 
abstract ; but they are strangely perplexed when 
they come to particulars. They are utterly at a 
loss to spedfy any distinct tenet, or precept^ or 
maxiniy that was made the subject - of a revelation^ 
distinct from the written word ; so that, when they 
come to details, every thing is vague, indefinite and 
uncertain. They contend for an unwritten word^ 
but know not in what it consists. Their general 
argument merely amounts to this, that Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles said many things which were not 
committed to writing — a proposition that must be 
admitted. But it is very unlikely, when so many 
sacred pensmen, all under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, undertook to wtite down the doctrines and 
precepts of the new covenant, that they executed 
this great task in a garbled, imperfect manner} 
that they omitted any truth which should be 
believed, or any precept that should be practised* 
Doubtless the revelation delivered was not so bidky 
or so complicated as to require to be cut into two 
porticms, and not to be committed to writing in toto 
without any extraordinary trouble or inconvenience* 
The Gospel contains many repetitions, and detaib 
circumstances comparatively trivial. Matters, there- 
fore, unnecessary and of minor importance, were 
iregistered' in this divine book, and some essentials 
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omitted. The supposition, too, is gratniM^^ •; for 
the writers of the New Testament say ndlidn^'lrf 
this two-fold revelation, nor give the tightest hiirt 
that any essential truth of reli^on was overlooked 
in their writings ; and finally, this extraordinary 
supposition is made by those who ' are Completely 
at a loss to assign what portion of revelation re*- 
mained unregistered, or was committed separately^ 
to the uncertain fate of oral tradition. 

Catholic divines themselves have virtually given 
up this point f have abandoned the tinwrittett Wttrd 
as . a mere phantom* of the imagination. Wbeef 
endeavour now to establish all the principal points 
of thetf* re%ion by thia irathority of the Written 
word ; in which case the question is dedded as to tJi* 
nullity of any otiier separate body or 'portion of 
revelation. The signification of the terlti itselfti^ 
tradition — is changed when appKed to thteoloj^ ; Ibt 
it' means nothing more thian the opinions dfthi 
Ancient fethers, afad the various definitions of "aneife^t; 
coiincihf on questions of rdi^on and 6hureh"ii?s»- 
cipline. So tl^at the " worf "** ifeeilf expressinf^ ti^ 
supposed separate portion of revelation is ambiguottft 
atid equivocal. Thus much ftyr flie ^stion' A 
priori: £et us tibw view it in refer efnfee t6 
consequences. * ' ' -'^' ' 

There is n6 doubt that if the Seriptut^ hail b^n 
always held in view, it would MVe ' tended V6 
preserve religion in its original simpHcity.' -A 
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dodatkoL fVoiu thU rule has given it -K neW clspeet 
qltogetib^r. There are innumerable items in the 
Roman Catholic reli^on, which hare no warrantjr 
firom Scripture. It would be an endless task td 
descend to all the particulars. Protestant dirine^ 

* 

are not all e^uu^ly agreed on this question. 1%# 
dbagreement merdl^y regards the amount^ of eeclesi- 
aitieal institutk^na or innovations. It would be no 
easy matter io justify, by warranty of Soripture, the 
tise of beads, rosariiss, scapulars, qords, agrms Deis^ 
habits, and of many other matters of a similw 
^eaoriptioa: • or the forms and manneic of addressing 
this Blessed Virgin or the ' other saints ; or the 

• • • 

addition to the scripture canon ; or the compli^ed 
doctrines concerning the mass or the celebration of 
&0 Lord's Supper; or tliii^ multitudinous eeremenies 
that have been gradually eiftgrafted oti that simple 
^istitution ; (» the worship of ima^s; ' reliiOB, 
eMisecrated 6ils, and the doiisecrated elementel in the 
holy saerament ; or monastao institutions ; or vows 
of celibacy and unlimited obediemce ; or pohtiflcai 
juidsdiction ) or reservations of sins, or jubilees, or 
iadulg^nees. All these, and many moi*e great 
i^ditibns and embeltidimentB'of'religiohi' i^imMbe 
wanted to ChristMin people, if a stead^ eye'latd 
been ever kept on t^ simplicity of the gospel.' ^ ■ 

But the establisbmeHt of all thes6 estrabr^aHes 
v;«iaa highly, fevoured by the - supposition or* the 
dbctriney 4^ an nftwritteti reVela^on-'i^ae^coittmikted 
to the custody of the church ; or rather to the holy 
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kee{Hng of the church hierarchy. The unwritten 
^^word*' could not remain harren and inoperatiye, 
bat should act its own part and produce its own 
peculiar fruits amid the sum total of Christianity. 
We have, therefore, first a complicated revelation, 
ajid then, of course, a complicated religion. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We do 
not mean to insinuate that all the peculiarities of 
the Roman Catholic religion are given to the 
world as the offspring of the "unwritten word." 
Many of them are referred to more recent authority,' 
but yet equally divine. The history of the Roman 
Catholic Church is filled with records of speeial 
revelations — ^not indeed by all believed — whidi 
have given rise to innumerable religious institutions 
and regulations. To be satisfied on this head, it is 
only necessary to consult the orthodox breviaries, 
tike' lives of saints, the histories of the various 
religious orders, the scapular book, and the famous 
church of Loretto. There are many other books^ 
of a similar description, but these are quite suffid^ 
ent for our purpose. The unwritten word, tibere^' 
fore, which is suppoded to have had existenee in 
the time of the Apostles, has been prodigiously 
augmented by successive subsequent revelations; 
and, indeed, it may well be said that l^e condensa- 
tion or aggregate of the entire has had a much 
greater share in the formation of the vulgar religion 
than the unquestionable revelation transmitted to 
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OS in the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Protestants reject, with every show of reason^ llie 
whole foundation of this extravagant super structare-«- 
condemning the modern reveries or impostures as 
altogether ridiculous and revolting — and will admit 
ci no religion but what is conformable to the 
undoubted word of revelation. 



CHAPTER X. 



OF THE SUPREMACY OF THE POPE. 

Thbt who maintain that the Bishop of Rome is head 
of the churdi, and to be obeyed as such under all 
eircumstancesy must be prepared also to maintain 
his infallibility ; for otherwise even unjust or sinfol 
eoiKUDoands would imply an obligation of obedience. 
The doctrine, however, of papal infallibility is quite 
iin£BJ»hionable at the present day. To suppose thai 
he is the centre of unity, or that all churdies should 
of necessity be in communion with the church of 
Borne, comes exactly to the same things For if we 
suppose tibat the particular churdi of Rom^ or the 
htdiope of Rome, fell into error and rema/ned 
obstinate, it would, in such case, be imperative on 
dtber churches to separate themselves from her 
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communion. The doctrine, therefore, of papal 
infallibility, though rejected in terms, is still admitted 
by implication. 

This opinion, which is still expressly mamtalBed 
by the ultra-Montanists in opposition to the Gallican 
church, (which latter does not, however^ deduce 
the necessary consequences of their denial,) was, ia 
former times, for many ages the received doctrine of 
the Latin churches. The great schism of the fifteenth 
century, which distracted western Christendom, and 
presented the western church in the form of a three- 
headed monster, like the dog Cerberus, somewhat 
changed the ideas of Christians on the subject. 
Then the doctrine of papal infallibility was denied, 
though, upheld by the prescription of ages^ The 
Gallican doctors hold that a council is superior to 
^e pope ; while the Italians, on the contrary, hold 
that the pope — their own grand dignitary — is 
superior to a council. The synods of Constance 
and Basil, if suffered to go on, would have con- 
siderably abridged the prerogatives of the Roman 
pontiff. The publication of the spurious decretals 
at an inauspicious time — ^when Christianity was at a 
low ebb and the tide of ignorance at a firigfatfol 
elevation — ^in a great measure raised the Roman 
pontiff on the shoulders of Christendom. Then 
did he assume all power, and consider the nations' ad 
his inherita.nce. But the state of Christendom add 
of the human mind underwent, in progress of tame, 
a change for the better. Learning revived together 
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with the art of criticism. The imposture of the 
decretals was detected ; and the detection proved to 
the Christian world, that the magnificent pretensions 
of Peter's successor rested upon a sandy foundation. 

The first bishops of Rome were very moderate 
in their pretensions. It does not appear that St. 
Peter, who is called the founder of the Roman see, 
possessed more authority than St. Paul — ^his fellow- 
labourer. It is not necessary to discuss the question 
whether or not St. Peter was ever at Rome. We 
hear nothing that can be relied on concerning the 
headship of Linus and Clement. When Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrnia, paid a visit to Pope Anicetus, for 
the purpose of consulting with him as to the proper 
time of celebrating the Christian passover, the two 
holy bishops treated each other as equals. Polycarp 
officiated publicly in place of Anicetus; and when 
they could not agree on the subject of their con- 
sultation, they parted with the utmost cordiality — 
having mutually agreed that each should in this 
matter observe the custom of his own church. 

It is true that Pope Victor, in the following 
century, deserting the example of Anicetus, ventured 
to excommunicate the Asiatic bishops for refusing 
to adopt the Roman custom as to the time of 
celebrating Easter. But his excommunication was 
disregarded. The bishops of Greece and Asia 
Minor — of Ephesus, Corinth, and the various 
dioceses in Judea, — ^made no scruple to resist him 
to the utmost. Separately and in council they 
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defended their own custom and persisted in its 
observance. The conduct of Victor shews that he 
had lofty pretensions ; but the eflFectual oppositioa 
he encountered proves that he exceeded the linait» 
of his authority. 

The dispute as to the validity of baptism by 
heretics, which took place in the third century 
between Pope Stephen and Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, proves that the pope's authority s^t that 
period was rather circumscribed. The bishop of 
Carthage never subscribed to the papal definition, 
though he laid down his life for the gospel. Nor 
vas the definition of the pope received in the East, 
no more than in Africa. It is, indeed, supposed 
that Stephen fell into an error opposite to that 
maintained by Cyprian. In the church of Alexandria 
for many years after, the baptism of heretics wjs 
considered invalid, and their discipline was regulated 
accordingly. 

In the early councils, the bishop of Rome did not 
preside. The greatest questions were moved, 
discussed, and defined, independently of his peculiar 
concurrence, or the exercise of his all-controlling 
authority. In the account we have of the apostolic 
council of Jerusalem, we cannot discover that Peter 
occupied any superiority of position over the other 
apostles. He spoke; so did several others; but 
James dictated the decision of the council. It may 
be remarked that the apostles at Jerusalem, when 
they understood that Sapiaria had received the word 
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of God, sent down Peter and John, in order to pray 
that the new converts in that city may receive the 
Holy Ghost. This transaction makes exceedincrly 
^ ^ «,ve.eign auAority »f Peter. 

In the council of Antioch, which condemtied the 
hereisy of Paulus Samosatenus, the Roman pontiff 
had no share. Pope Sylvester did not preside in 
the first council of Nice, either in person or by 
his legates. That office was filled either by Hosius, 
bishop of Corduba, or Eustathius of Antioch ; which 
latter is denominated chief bishop by Proches and 
Facundas. It is more probable, however, that the 
former presided ; for Athanasius entitles him the 
father and president of Jill the councils. His name, 
too, occupies the first place in the list of the 
subscribing bishops. It is no where mentioned by 
the ancients that he acted as the pope's deputy on 
the occasion. Gelasius Cyzicenus, a modern, was 
the fil*st who made the unauthorised assertion. 

The sticklers for papal prerogative, fully aware 
how prejudicial to their cause it would prove were it 
believed that the pope did not take a leading part in 
thfe first general council, sought how to prevent so 
serious an evil. For this purpose the system of 
fabrication was resorted to. A synodical letter from 
the council to Pope Sylvester, together with his 
reply, was framed and put into circulation. The 
Work of fabrication did not stop here. As the pope 
did not preside in the council, nor was present there, 
it was judged right that the decisions of it, in order 
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o their validity, should receive his seal and con' 
firmation. It was necessary to give things a modem 
press. Accordingly, we find, upon spurious record^ 
that a council was assembled at Rome by papal 
authority of equal respectability in point of numbers 
with the council of Nice, in which the acts of the 
latter received the final and irrevocable sanction 
and approbation of the Holy See. The fabricators 
of this precious portion of " tradition'* thought 
themselves ingenious ; but they have only proved 
themselves to be confounded bunglers. To pass by 
the direct proofs of the forgery, the thing has 
nothing about it of verisimilitude. If the pope 
presided by his deputy, what subsequent confirmation 
was necessary on his part? And nothing can be 
more siUy than the supposition, that the acts of a 
general council required for their validity the 
confirmation of a petty ecclesiastical convention. 

The sixth canon of this council is worthy of 
remark. It runs thus — " We order that the ancient 
custom shall continue to be observed, which gives 
the bishop of Alei^andria jurisdiction over the 
various provinces of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, 
just as the bishop of Rome possesses over the 
suburbicary districts." They had no idea then of 
the pope's universal supremacy. 

In the third council of Constantinople it was 
ordained that the bishop of that capital should 
thenceforward hold the next rank to the bishop of 
Rome; or that he should be considered, as to 
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dignity, the second bishop in the Christian world. 
And because all these abridgments and extensions 
of jurisdiction were the consequence of accidental 
circumstances and ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
liable, of course, to change and alteration, we find 
that the jurisdiction of the Alexandrian bishop^ 
which had been so extensive as, besides Egypt, to 
comprehend Libya and Pentapolis, was, by a canon 
of this council, confined within the limits of the 
Egyptian frontier. 

Cyril of Alexandria, the active enemy of Nestoriuft^ , 
presided in the council of Ephesus held against that 
patriarch. The legates of Pope Celestine were 
present, yet Cyril presided ; and though some of 
the ancient fathers gave him the title of the pope's 
deputy, they do not mean that he acted in that 
quality as president of the council. He is indeed 
thus entitled, because, after the condemnation at 
Aome of the doctrine of Nestorius, at the instance 
and representation of Cyril, and the deposition of the 
unfortunate man himself, the execution of the papal 
sentence was entrusted as a matter of course to the 
bishop of Alexandria. The legates were commanded 
to act in conjunction with him. But these repra* 
sentatives of the pope had no share in the presidency 
of the council. Even when Cyril ceased for a time 
to fill the chief place — ^having dwindled for a moment 
into the humble form of a petitioner, the pope's 
i^tes still acted a subordinate part ; and Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, assumed, pro tempore, the 
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presidency of the council. Cyril presided^ because^ 
together with his high character, he was in point of 
rank the most honourable patriarch present ; and if 
the pope himself had attended the council, he would^ 
perhaps, for the same reason, have occupied the 
presidential chair. 

At the second council of Ephesus, held • by order 
of Theodosius, to examine the affair of £uticlift% 
who, improving on the doctrine of Cyril, maintained 
an opinion apparently opposite to that for which 
Nestorius had been condemned, Diosorcus, patriarch 
ni Alexandria, presided, the second place of honour 
being occupied by Julian, the legate of Pope Ijea. 
The same business was subsequently revised and re^ 
examined in the great council of Chalcedon, held by 
order of the emperor Marcian ; at which the imperial 
commissioners appear to have presided or kept 
wder-— concluding and deciding according to the 
votes and dedarations of the attending ecclesiastics. 
TiiQ twenty-eighth canon of this council elevated 
the patriardi of Constantinople— the new Rome^*^ 
an equality of rank with the bishop of old Rome ; 
conferred on him equal honours, equal distinctiong, 
and equal privileges ; and all this because Constat 
tinople had become the new capital and seat of 
empire^ Its ecclesiastical jurisdiction had been 
progressively on the increase from the days of 
Constantine the Great, when the imperial seat was 
translated thither. This canon encountered strong 
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opposition from ti^ pope's legates. But in vain^ 
it was receiyed and ratified. 

Where then are all these divine^ hereditary, 
indefeanble rights of papal supremacy ? Why are 
ooclesiastical arrangements denominated divine 
institutions ? St. Peter was not superior to St. Paul^ 
Bor AnicetuB to Polycarp« The greatness of the 
Roman dty gare dignity to the Roman see* In the 
early ages, Utie diurch of Rome must have been 
beyond all others numerous and respectable. 
Roitte, until the uprise of Byzantium or Condtan*> 
tinople, was, for size and population, infinitely 
beyond any other city in the Roman world. Th^ 
l»idiop of such a city must have taken a leading part 
in all great ecclesiastical afiairs. Hence the boldness 
of VkixxTj and the doctrinal definition of Stephen. 
Had a bishop ai Rome been present at the various 
eonncils of Nice, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, he would 
probably have presided, for the Roman see was 
considered the most honourable. The pope's legates 
were, therefore, always highly respected, and greatly 
influenced the council decisions. Nevertheless, th6 
bishop of Rome was not considered in any other 
light than as bishop of the greatest see. The 
Roman church was not the mother and the mistress 
of all other churdies. This idea was altogether 
ui^own in the primitive ages. Neither the 
8iq>erintendence of the Roman bishop, nor his 
canonical summons for assembling, affected in any 
degree the validity or authority of oecumenical 
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councils. The citation for convening pr< 
from the imperial throne, and the presiding diair 
was filled by some extra-papal ecdesiastie. ;The 
increasing greatness of Constantinople raised up fa 
competitor for dignity with the Roman p6nti£F $ .and 
the competitorship was rendered serious and 
permanent by the sanction of a council, which, foe 
importance and dignity has never been surpassadt 
This infant exaltation of prerogative acquired 
more strength as it increased in years, and became 
continually more formidable to the antiquisted 
claims of Roman primacy. The patriarch . of 
Constantinople extended his jurisdiction in pro^ 
portion to the increase of his prerogatives or.; the 
exaltation of his rank. The remonstrances of 
jealous Rome were unavailing ; and she saw at length, 
with pain no doubt, but yet with submission, her 
conquering rival assume the pompous title oi 
cecumenical patriarch. The easterns considered John 
the Faster to be superior in dignity to Pope Grregory 
the Great : and when the final separation took place, 
the seeds of which had been sown in the contest 
between the new prerogatives of Constantinople 
and the ancient privileges of Rome, all the patriarchs 
of the East, of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem, 
adher eft to the new primate, leaving the bishop erf 
Rome solitary and alone an absolute, uncontrolled 
monarch to rule with an iron rod over the vart 
extent of his own proper patriarchate. 

The prerogatives of which the popes were jde- 
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prived by the eastern bishops, were, in a short time, 
counterbalanced with interest by the extraordinary 
augmentation of their isolated patriarchal authority. 
The bishops of the west became completely sub- 
jected to i^pal donunion. The rich and extensive 
territory, which was governed by papal authority, 
elevated the pope to the summit of pontifical power. 
He became the source, the centre, the focus of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The abbeys, monasteries, 
bishoprics throughout the Latin church were, in A 
great measure, at his disposal. The last appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes lay to the Court of Rome, 
where the final decision was pronounced. Interest 
at Rome was the sur6 step to promotion ; opposition 
firom that quarter blasted every hope. 
• The vassalage of the Church involved states in 
the same calamity. The vast influence, which in 
virtue of his headship the pope possessed over the 
immense body of ecclesiastics scattered through 
the nations that owned his authority, rendered him 
a person of the highest interest in the eyes of kings 
and princes. His territorial possessions made his 
alliance a matter of some moment. Monarchs 
courted his favour and acknowledged his pre-emi- 
nence. He became the umpire and arbitrator be- 
tween contending nations or contending monarchs. 
He disposed of regal crowns as he did of episcopal 
mitres^ He ruled church and state with despotic 
authority, until at length, so great was the prevail- 
ing fatuity, that he was acknowledged to be 
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CHAPTER XL 



ON CHURCH UNITY. 

Having devoted a chapter to the Pope, who is 
called the centre of unity, let us now make some 
reflections on unity itself, as one of the marks of 
the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. By 
unity is understood sameness, or agreement, or 
coincidence in matters pertaining to religion. This 
mark is supposed not only to affect the church as 
she now exists in all her ramifications and extent,, 
but also to characterise her past state in reference to 
her present, and will remain aflSxed to her as an 
holy badge of discrimination to all ages. The poor 
Roman Catholic people imagine that their church, 
like the Deity, is " the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever." 

That such a unity is in sublunary existence, 
taken in an enlarged sense, cannot be maintained. 
Great discrepancy, as well in the theory as in the 
practice of religion, is found both among the clergy 
and taiong the laity of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The religion of the secular clergy, at least as to 
outward appearance, differs from that of the re- 
gular ; and, if past times be compared with tjie 
present, it will be found that religion is continu- 
ally assuming new appearances. The friars have 
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diffusion of critical knowledge, as well as the pres- 
sure of the evil itself, awakened people to a sense 
of the degraded state to which papal domination 
had reduced reUgion. All these causes concurred 
to lower the Bishop of Rome from his extraordinary 
height, and to prepare the way for the reformation^ 
which has laid the axe to the root of all his danger- 
ous preroga^tives. To conclude this article-rwe 
repeat what we have stated elsewhere* and to which 
statement exceptions have been taken, that the 
question is one of discipline rather than of feith. 
Strip the pope of all his adventitious authority, or 
of that portion of it which is considered objection- 
able. Let him still be a patriarch ; but let not hia 
patriarchate be too extensive. Let him consecrate 
or appoint bishops, and exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the provinces or dioceses round 
about his own territory ; but let not his jurisdic- 
tion interfere with the independence of national 
churches. The doctrine of the GalUcan chuxch, 
which gives him little more than a primacy of 
honor^ and this arising originally from the circum- 
stance that Rome was the imperial city, comes very 
close to Protestantism on the subject, and removesr 
at once, and by wholesale, the great ground for 
altercaition on the subject. 
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blended with religion a number of festivals and 
observances, and a variety of things that are ne- 
glected and even ridiculed by the secular priests. 
The former, however, attach, for weighty reasons 
no doubt, mighty importance to these consecrated 
peculiarities, and endeavour to give them all pos- 
sible currency. They have, it may be said, the 
sole administration of a certain description of re- 
ligion — ^if religion it may be called — ^which takes 
greatly with the lower orders. Scapulars, habits, 
beads, &c., are almost the exclusive property of 
friars. From friars also comes the largest share of 
indulgences — a species of spiritual merchandise 
about which there is a great diversity of opinion, 
even among the orthodox themselves. It was 
expected that the Council of Trent would have 
settled the question of indulgences — ^the very ques- 
tion too which brought Luther first into the field. 
But this expectation was not realised. The Coun- 
cil, for lack, perhaps, of due inspiration at the 
moment, left the matter as they found it. The 
practice of the church has, however, decided the 
question. Indulgences are constantly published, 
particularly by friars ; and a jubilee, which is the 
plenitude of an indulgence, is occasionally pro- 
claimed to the Roman Catholic world. 

The vulgar belief is that indulgences or jubilees 
purge from every stain of sin. This, however, is the 
ease only with the common people. The better sort 
set little or no value upon indulgences, but merely 
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let the thing go on. In this there is nothing Uke 
unity. 

There is an amazing diversity among the religious 
books that are published, and get circulation, even, 
iinong those that are peculiar to the clergy, the 
Breviaries, The Parisian Breviary rejects a large 
portion of the Roman; which in like manner 
excludes from its pages considerable portions of the 
various and diversified Breviaries of the friars ; and 
no wonder, for these last are stuffed with the mpafe 
disgusting nonsense. The Roman Breviary ,too is 
different from what it formerly was. Some sainte 
have been dislodged from the calendar ; and many 
legends, which were formerly ordered to be read 
under the penalty of mortal sin, have been suppressed 
as apocryphal, or as being ridiculous beyond 
endurance. This is all right. It is the progress of 
knowledge and improvement. But it does not 
square well with the prevailing notion of church 
unity. 

The prayer-books in common use have also 
undergone revision and improvement. The old 
fashioned ones would not be adapted to the present 
times,, which may detect absurdities that passed 
unnoticed fifty years ago. Many silly prayers to 
the saints have been altered, many expunged ; some 
old women's tales — revelations and miracles have . 
disappeared. Yet much still remains to be done in 
this way. What was mother church doing in former 
times that these alterations and improvements 
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became necessary? How came to pass these 
multiplied and successive changes — first of all for 
die worse, and then for the better ? This is an odd 
kind of unity. 

It was in the time of St. Bernard that the feast of 
the immaculate conception began to be observed in 
some diocese of France — an innovation in the 
calendar which gave great offence to that holy 
personage, who was' styled the last of the fathers. 
He said it was got up by a set of hair-brained idiots. 
Nevertheless the festival gained ground, took root, 
was adopted by the Roman Catholic church, and 
inaugre the idiocy of its origin still holds a 
<tistinguished place in the Roman Calendar and 
Missal. To this may be added the curious feast of 
&e stigmata or brands of St. Francis of Assysium. 
The story of these brands, as related by Bonaventure, 
when first put into circulation, was ahnost universally 
ridiculed, as it is even now in private by those who 
labour in public to perpetuate the delusion. Its 
extreme silliness raised a considerable outcry 
against it. However, all this was counteracted by 
the pious industry of the Franciscans, who laboured 
successfiilly to consecrate a legend, which cast, as 
they thought, additional lustre on their sainted 
founder and patron. The brands of St. Francis 
have become part of the church office, even in the 
Rdman Breviary and Missal. Does religion undergo 
no change by being thus incorporated with every 
thing fabulous and nonsensical ? 
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' The stigmata sancti Franctsd are not to Kb 
found in the Parisian Breviary; which for this and 
similar other profane deficiencies is branded as a 
heterodox compilation, by the rigid votaries of the 
Portiuncula. Where is the unity in all this ? But 
let us go on. 

We have said elsewhere that the mass or tlie 
Lord's supper, as it was originally called, was, at 
the outset, celebrated in the most simple manner 
imaginable. Our Saviour took bread and wine ; he 
blessed or gave thanks, and then distributed. This 
^s the mode and manner of the institutioii, as may 
be learned from the three evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, and from the apostle Paul. Theve 

• 

Was no elevation of the host, no genuflections, bo 
vestments, no compUcation or variety of ceremonies j 
and yet all must acknowledge that, amid this extreine 
simplicity, the celebration was in nowise msdmed 
or defective. Little alteration was made during -&« 
lives of the apostles, who, according to Gregory 
the Great, merely added the recital of the Lord*8 
prayer to the words of benediction or consecration. 
What changes and improvements have taken place 
hi the lapse of eighteen centuries ! ! If the aposties 
should now revisit the world, and witness the 
gorgeous ceremonial of a pontifical mass, is there 
any possibility that they could identify it with their 
own simple celebration of the Lord's supper ? If it 
be granted that the thing is the same, it must alio 
be admitted that the appearances are ioio 
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allow that if the Protestant ceremonial was adopted, 
the thing would, in like manner, be the same, to say 
nothing of the stride that would thereby be made 
towards the simplicity of the original institution. 
There is no doubt that this remarkable change, if it 
haa not affected the substance, has altered the form 
and complexion of religion, and cannot well h^ 
reconciled to the prevailing doctrine respecting 
dburcb unity. 

Indeed, religion in its whole frame and economy 
has assumed new forms and appearances. Baptism, 
like tke Lord's supper, was very simple at the com* 
mencement. It would be difficult to prove that 
Philip, the deacon, when he baptized the noble 
£tiiio]^an in the stream on the high way, used 
oonsecrated oils and salt on the occasion. Yet the 
pe(^le of the present day would be very unhappy, 
and consider the rite itself extremely defective, if 
it were administered without these and a multitude 
of other adventitious accompaniments. Infant 
biqptism is now universally practised, and this under 
the he&e£ that Ae child who dies without baptism 
wilt »«ver ent€»r the kingdom of heaven. The 
fne&e%r of the first ages was different. Baptism 
ww'tben, fi»r the most part, administered to adults, 
who should also be first instructed in the rudimentSi 
^&a Christian religion; and not indiscriminately 
ai^ diiiesi but mi special occasions. The hurry at 
pMseBt maaifeated respecting it has no warranty 
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from the discipline of the early ages — a thing qmUi. 
inexplicable, if we suppose that they viewed baptism 
exactly in the same light with the moderns. 

It would be no difficult matter to trace the change 
that has taken place to the writings of St. Augostixie 
against Pelagius on the subject of original sin^ iof 
which he says baptism is the remedy under the new 
covenant. This learned father, who waa mudli 
addicted to metaphysical theology, and as he himsdf 
acknowledges — Magnics opinator — an adventuroup 
thinker, gave rise, by his subtle disquisitions, to many 
novel opinions in religion. This is said of him by 
St. Hilary. But the Augustinian friara comment 
all his writings, and say, that he, above all other9, 
explained and elucidated the doctrines of the gospel. 
It is now, however, pretty generally admitted that, 
before his time, little was said on the subject of 
original sin, or on the effects at present ascribed to 
baptism; nor is the reasoning or doctrine of this 
father so very feasible altogether. He endeavours 
to prove the existence of original sin by assumiqg 
tiiat, in the old law, circumcision, and in the neyff 
baptism, were instituted as the respective remedies 
for that spiritual evil. The theology of the schools 
objects not to the cleansing efficacy he ascribes to 
baptism ; but his assumption respecting circumcision 
is rejected by all. The Israelites neglected this 
rite all the time they were in the wilderness, apd 
Ae female portion of the community were at all. 
timea out of the question. He seems also to have 
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ibrgotfcen that circumcision was not coeval ¥iith 
oitr first parents, but commenced with Abraham, 
according to the sacred writings. The truth is, that 
neither Abraham, nor Moses, nor the prophets, 
underrtood original sin as it afterwards existed in 
the mind of Augustine $ nor the successiTe remedies 
whidi lie T«ntured to particularize : neither, if we 
ure to judge from the then prevaiUng discipline, did 
the Christians of the first centuries consider bap- 
tism, like the moderns, as a rite of uninterrupted 
indiscriminate necessity. It was when Constantine 
the Great was at the point of death, that he was 
baptized by Eusebius, the bishop of Nicomedia, the 
great protector of Arius. 

It was administered originally by inunersion, a 
mode now universally disused, if we except the 
Anabaptists, who are not very numerous. The 
change from immersion to infusion, was made in 
order to render the rite less disagreeable ordangerous. 
Protestants have carried the alteration still farther by 
way of improvement, and think it sufficient to 
administer it by aspersion. Thus it appears that 
the apostolic mode is rejected nearly by the consent 
of all parties; and, what is remarkable, that 
Protestants, quite contrary to the spirit of 
Protestantism, are farthest of all removed from it. 

The Roman ritual supposes that the unbaptixed 
infimt is the temple of Satan for' the moment, or the 
habitation of the devil. Accordingly, repeated 
exorcisms are used for the timely removal of the evil 
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Bpirit, and he is peremptorily ordered by fte 
exorcist to quit his strong hold as a necessary 
preliminary to the leading part of the baptianal 
ceremony. These exorcisms suppose the existenee 
of original sin in its most frightful shape ; and are 
indeed so terrific altogether that they are never 
read like other portions of the ritual in the yernacahcr 
language. In fact, these same exorcisms are not fit 
for public ears, and therefore are not translated. 
And if so, what remains to be done but to condemn 
their introduction and their use, to expunge them 
altogether from the ritual, and to new model or to 
purify the administration of this initiatory rite. 

When this portion of the ceremony was first 
introduced and established, no doubt the common 
doctrine respecting the state of new born in&nts 
was in full accordance with it, namely, that original 
sin placed them completely in the power of the devil; 
for the exorci^ns in question necessarily imply tUs 
doctrine. However, though the exorcisms are e^ 
continued, in compliance, we should think, with 
established customs, the implied doctrine appeaors tx) 
have undergone a great alteration. It is now 
believed that the devil has not all that extraordinary 
power over unbaptized infants ; who if they die in 
that state, instead of being condemned to etenill 
torments, ss Augustine believed, are doomed to 
suffer no pain whatever, save Ae pain of km^ 
that is, exclusion from the bliss of heaven; ia 
4octrine hans^ enongk in all consdence, -aod whioh 
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fery gratuitously, yet oompassionately, establishes a 
fourth j^e in the invisible world. How complicated 
has religion become through the wild theories of 
adventurous theologians 1 1 Was baptism ever 
administered without these infernal exorcisms? 
And how long will such hideous language disgrace 
the Roman ritual ? We may venture to answer the 
former question in the affirmative ; but to determine 
ike latter would require the spirit of prophecy. 

And why not expunge them at once, particularly 
as they are admitted to have no reference to the 
validity of the rite ; and accommodate the church 
ceremonial to the alteration, in church doctrine ? 
But there are other exorcisms that should share the 
same fate—very many — exorcisms of things animate 
and inanimate — occupying a large portion of the 
Roman ritual, and all of a piece ; all indeed so many 
charms for expelling devils or counteracting their 
malignant influence. This sweeping retrenchment 
is demanded by religion, at the expense of church 
unity ; which indeed was infringed by their first 
introduction, as it must be at one time or other 
again by their abolition. 

Confirmation as well as baptism is a drawback on 
ehureh unity. It is administered in the eastern 
dburches as in the Protestant, without consecrated 
oil; neither does its administration always come 
from the hands of a bishop. Here the Gredks 
differ in two important particulars from the Latiaa, 
hot not at all from the primitive praotice of t)l^ 
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church. In the first ages we find littie mention nf 
consecrated oils, which now compose the greiit 
materiel of religion ; and we learn from St Jerome^ 
that, even in his time, bishops, with the exception 
of holy orders, shared with the inferior clergy the 
administration of all the rites of religion. 

In the primitive church confirmation immediately 
followed baptism, to which it was considered a sort 
of supplement. A different view seems to be taken 
of it at present, at least in old Ireland ; for confession 
or penance, and the Eucharist or Lord's Supper^ 
must be previously received by way of preparation ; 
do that instead of holding the second place, as in times 
past, or coming immediately after baptism, it should 
be now number four in the sarcramental catalogue. Its 
position as to use or administration is quite altered. 
It is removed to a distance from baptism, perhaps 
not without cause. For it would not comport well 
with the dignity of a bishop to be the ordinary 
minister of a mere supplementary rite. But these 
changes are accidental or unimportant. Be it sa: 
let us go on. 

From the altered shape the sacraments have 
assumed many theologians have maintained, that the 
church has a specific power over their matter and 
form, that is, to use the language of the schools^ 
•over their constituent elements. This extraordinary 
privilege, however, is not admitted to extend to 
baptism or the eucharist ; whose matter and forin 
respectively, the Gospel has very accurately defined; 
Had whichf consequently, by the admission of all, 
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have been specifically instituted by Jesus Christ. 

The other five, which, strictly speaking, are not 

€H>nsidered sacraments by Protestants, seem to have 

been committed for their finish or perfection, to the 

regulation of the church ; which, in the plenitude of 

her authority has, accordingly, determined the various 

forms for their administration respectively. It is 

therefore by no means unorthodox to suppose, that 

the church has specified the matter and form g( 

confirmation, penance, extreme unction, holy orders 

and matrimony ; and therefore, that Jesus Christ 

did not institute these rites in the same absolute 

unqualified manner as he did the sacrament of baptism 

and the Lord's Supper. This is not far from 

Protestantism. 

This question of matter and form leads to con- 
siderable discrepancies in religion. The forms of 
the eastern church do not agree with the forms ei 
the western. In the east the form of absolution is 
deprecatory ; in the west it is absolute ; or, to speak 
more intelligibly, the Greek priest beseeches t^ 
Almighty to grant pardon to the penitent sinner, 
whereas the Latin priest boldly grants pardon in his 
own name. It appears that the matter of this 
sacrament has not even yet been fully determined — 
some making it to consist in the extension of the 
minister's hand over the penitent ; others in the acts 
of the penitent-^-contrition, confession and satisfac- 
tion. The fathers of Trent call these acts the 
^^^psadmateria sacramentij" the probable, or in some 
sort the matter of the sacrament \ withoMt t^UisL^M^ 
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however, what is the ^^vera et genuine moMrtti'^Tr 
the true and genuine matter. Thus it appears that 
the constituent elements of penance are still floatiBg 
on the waves of uncertainty. 

There is no sacrament that labours under so 
many doubts and difficulties, as to matter and form 
and other points likewise as that of matrimony. 
Some say the form is pronounced by the officiatifl^ 
minister ; others by the parties themselves ; who, it 
is said, supply both matter and form ; and, being 
thus at once both administrators and receiversi 
leaves to the priest nothing but the sorry office 
of witnessing the transaction. Previous to the 
Council of Trent, marriages contracted without 
the presence of the priest were considered valid ; 
but since that period are pronounced null and void. 
This is a serious alteration — a break in upon unity — 
affecting the very vitality of a sacrament. Further^ 
if the contractmg parties be the ministers of this 
sacrament, it follows that priests cannot have the 
administration of it, unless, Uke the priests of the 
east, and the reformed clergy, they themselves 
enter into the holy bonds of matrimony ; which 
unfortunately they are precluded from doing by the 
discipline of celibacy. 

Matrimony has undergone changes without num- 
ber, since the first establishment of the church. It 
is held at present by the church of Rome to b€ 
indissoluble. This was not the case in former time« 
Divorces on the score of adultery were common i 
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many clkurches m the early ages. This disdplme 
^oontinEed without interruption in the eastern 
idbnrch, and remains in force to tifais day. In the 
west the contrary discipline finally prevailed; 
though many instances could be produced of mar- 
iriages having been dissolved even without the plea 
of adultery. In fact, the question oi matrimonial 
indissdubility is not yet fully determined. The 
canon of the Council of Trent, on the subject, is 
equivocal; and was drawn up on purpose in that 
manner, at the instance of the Venetian ambassa- 
dors, to avoid giving offence to the Greek 
subjects of that republic. This was to sanction 
diversity instead of unity ; and, out of human comr 
pliment, or through human respect, to make the 
Spirit blow hot and cold. 

In the early s^s, with some churches, second 
marriages were disapproved of, and third marriages 
were absolutely prohibited as unlawful. At the 
present day, there are no limits in this respect. But 
tf the present system be lax one way, it is extremely 
utrict in another. Persons in holy orders are ex- 
cluded from the benefits and graces of this sacrar 
ment ; and this by way of rendering them more 
perfect. The Roman Catholic church honours 
matrimony, and undervalues it at the same time. 
fi; is allowed to be a sacrament, and, consequently^ 
a channel of divine grace ; and yet, by derical celi- 
btcy^ It is pronounced to be a drawback upon sane- 
tity. This is a sort of contradiction. But there is 
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also another inconsistency in this matter. It is the 
reception of holy orders that begets the disqualifi- 
cation for matrimony. Holy orders, therefore, and 
matrimony — ^two sacraments — are placed in opposi- 
tion to one another. The church, at its outset, 
knew nothing of all these anomalies ; and the great 
eastern division still rejects them. As to £he 
reformed, they stick to the letter of the Scripture, 
which is plain enough on the subject. 

In the first centuries, we find little or nothing 
said of extreme unction, a very unaccountable thing, 
.if we suppose that it was then administered as it is 
now. This shows that the primitive church did not 
attach the same import to the words of St. James, 
respecting this matter, that we do now-a-days. It 
would appear also, from church history, that the 
lower classes did not always receive the benefits of 
this sacrament. The Waldenses or Vadois, a sect 
that sprung up in the thirteenth century, reject it, 
because they said it was administered only to the 
wealthy ; so that this portion of religion, it may be 
said, has undergone a variety of changes. First, it 
remained for a long time in a state of suspension ; 
secondly, it was confined to the rich or higher 
orders ; and lastly, it was administered indiscrimi- 
nately to all classes, which is the present impartial 
discipline. For if it be beneficial, why should any 
class be shut out from its benefits ? We might put 
a similar question respecting matrimony. But let 
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us proceed to ring more changes on the subject of 
religion to the great prejudice of church unity. 

It was formerly accounted not only lawful, but 
meritorious^ to persecute heretics or persons dis- 
senting from established orthodoxy, even unto death. 
This is an ancient error. Christianity, which had 
been persecuted by Paganism, retaliated with the 
utmost severity when it became itself triumphant. 
And when, tiurough the obstinacy of some, and the 
unreasonableness of others, it was broken up into 
sects, tiie various classes or divisions thought them- 
selves in duty bound to persecute one another. 
This error was therefore universal. In the time of 
the Reformation, a number of canons were framed 
at various councils, ordering bishops to search dili- 
gentiy in tiieir respective diocesses after concealed 
heretics, and to have them delivered up to the 
secular arm. No Catholic in former times would 
dare preach the doctrine now so popular, of civil 
and religious liberty. 

*^ They preach indeed, but practise not" 

We are at liberty, however, to argue from their 
professions. Here, then, we find, that the Roman 
Catholic church has altered her doctrine in a matter 
that involves the rights and happiness of the human 
race ; and, what is very extraordinary, it was uni- 
versally believed formerly, that this utter disregard 
for the rights of man, had the full sanction of the 
sacred writings. This was an error in morals, as it 
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affected human rightSy and an error in reUgun^ M 
it involved a wrong interpretation of Scnptnrei* :' » 

In tiiis country, not many years ago, legal in- 
terest was condemned, as contrary to justice and to 
the gospel ; and the rule was, to refuse sacraments 
to ail such as lent out money upon such conditioiis* 
Pawnbrokers, too, were ranked in the same class. 
This is not the case at present. It is no longer 
considered contrary to justice or the gospel, 
for a man to lend money on interest, or to follow 
the business of a pawnbroker. It is remarkaUe 
that Cloyne adhered to the old doctrine longer than 
Cork ; so that, for a considerable time, what was 
deemed agreeable to justice, in the latter diocese, 
was accounted a breach of it in the former. 

As to astronomy or the system of the world, the 
dmrch was formerly in the grossest ignorance. The 
system of Ptolomy, which makes the earth im- 
moveable and the centre of motion for all the celes- 
tial bodies, was intimately blended with orthodoxy, 
and continued so until after the times of Copernicus 
and Galileo, both which philosophers had well nigh 
incurred the brand of heresy for having broached 
or revived the system now universally received. 
The Holy Fathers imagmed that the earth was 
formed like a trencher, Jerusalem, the holy city, 
lying in the centre ; somewhat like the ancient poets, 
who imagmed that Delos, the birth-place of Diana 
and Apollo, occupied the middle point of the earths 
surface — ^which question had been thus determined ; 
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Jupiter let fly two eagles, one from the western 
extremity of the earth, the other from the eastern^ 
which, steering their flight directly towards one 
anoUierj with equal speed, met at length in the 
Lshmd of Delos« 

We should have taken no notice of this error, but 
that it was blended very preposterously with reli* 
gion, and produced from time to time, many reli* 
gious extravagancies. Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, 
long before the time of Copernicus and GalileOf 
was oondemned for saying there were antipodean 
In diort, the church understood literally the words of 
Joshua, " Thou sun in the valley of Gibeon st^md stillj** 
and thus, notwithstanding her peculiar privilege of 
interpretation, entirely misunderstood that passage of 
the Scripture. But the church haa^ altered her opinioii 
oil this as well as upon other matters, and no longer 
recognizes the system of Ptolomy, as part of ortho* 
doxy. But how does all this square with her unity ? 

Magic, which is now universally exploded, 
formerly obtained universal credence, Thomas 
Aquinas and all the old schoolmen — ^the oracles of 
Aeology — ^have written copiously " de mcdefmis'^ of 
witchcraft, and of the counteracting remedies. Our 
criminal code stiU contains laws — a dead letter to be 
sure — against such practices. Neither church or 
state had any doubt as to its reality. This is not the 
case at present. The church has become more 
enlightened, and laughs to scorn the absurd pre^ 
teMioBs ci witdbes, magidans, and necromancers. 
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This change is for the better; but we abould 
suppose there was a change first of all for the. wocse v 
unless we take it for granted^ that the nuoiia oji. 
magic infested even the prunitive churchear-aii^ 
admission which no Christian should make. Hei^ 
then, is change upon change, and that, too, riQgardu^ 
a matter of supernatural import. This is a strange 
kind of unity. 

It must be admitted also that the church in former 
times was greatly in error respecting slavery .and 
arbitrary domination. Exercising herself unbounded 
despotism, she fully sanctioned a similar system m 
the civil government. This is the reason why 
popery and slavery were usually coupled togeth^n 
The canon law fully recognised the degrading 
condition of slavery ; for servitude was numbered 
among the annulling impediments of matrimony; 
and it admitted, by adopting the rule " partus 
sequitur ventrem — the infant goes with the mother," 
that this inhuman degradation descended from the 
parent to the child as a melancholy inheritance. 
These doctrines are now loudly rejected by our 
sticklers for civil and religious liberty. Thus we 
find in the ages gone by a constant ebb and flow of 
doctrines touching morals, philosophy, politics, and 
religion. One word more and we shall conclude 
this chapter. Religious creeds have been constantly 
increasing in size and dimensions. The creed 
called the apostles' is the oldest and the shortest 
The Nicene creed, which received several, successive 
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iditions in tihe second and third councils of 
bnstantinople, is much larger than that of the 
[KMBdes. The creed attributed to Athanasius is 
ill larger than that of Nice ; and if the multiplied 
sfinitions " defide"^ of the Council of Trent wer* 
mffreirated into one mass or body, a creed would hk 
^L^times larger than aU the foregoing creeds 
nt together. All this savours strongly of changes 
id ^alterations, additions and improyements. If it 
3 said that church unity is to be referred only 
\ the leading truths of Christianity, then the 
rinciple of Protestantism is admitted, and the 
soundless assumption of the Roman Catholic church 
\ this respect has no other tendency than to 
mfirm delusion and give stability to error. 



CHAPTER XII. 



OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

OTH churches agree in admitting that the eucharist, 
' Lord's supper, is a sacrament of the first 
der ; that it is the sacrament of the body and 
ood of Christ ; that through the medium of \he 
^nsecrated elements the body and blood of Christ 
'e verily and indeed given to and received by the 

H 
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faithl(\il; that it is a great blessing to receive it 
worthily, and a great misfortune to receive it 
unworthily. Both agree also in the general intention 
of adhering to the spirit of the original institution. 
It would be easy to shew, if both parties rested 
here, that all the ends of religion would be obtained 
as far as the sacrament is concerned. But this is 
out of the question. Such simplicity of doctrine 
wotild not give content to the pugnacious disposition 
of metaphysical polemics. It was deemed necessary 
to ascertain the exact nature of Christ's presence in 
the sacrament, and also how the elements of bread 
and wine are affected by consecration. Dupin 
and the Sorbonne, in their correspondence with 
Archbishop Wake, consented to give up Tran- 
substantiation, or td expunge that objectionable 
term from the vocabulary of religion. 

The church of England affirms that the natural 
body of Jesus Christ, ^ with which, after his 
resurrection, he ascended into heaven, remains 
there ; and consequently that its presence in the 
sacrament can only be figurative ; and further, that 
the consecration of the sacred elements makes no 
change or alteration in their nature, though it 
elevates them to the dignity of a sacrament. On 
the other hand, Roman orthodoxy maintains, that 
the same natural body of Jesus Christ, which is in 
heaven and seated at the right hand of God, is really 
present in the sacrament; and also, that by the 
words of consecration, the substance of the bread 
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is changed into Christ's body, and the substance of 
the wine itito Christ's blood. It is, however, 
adniitted, that his natural body is not present in a 
natural manner^ but, as theologians express it, 
** modo sa^ramentalej'* " in a sacramental manner ;" 
4uKt bis hodj is in heaven in its natural state, aiid in 
the fiacraiiient in a meramental state ; that is, in a 
itate or niode which cannot be defined nor appre- 
hended. Quere — How does this differ from a 
figurative presence ? Further, as to the change of 
Ihe elements, it is not said simply, that the bread 
becomes the body, or the wine the blood of Jesus 
Christ, but that the substance of the bread is changed 
into the body, and the substance of the wine into 
the blood ? Here comes the metaphysical theology. 
Let us endeavour to explain and explode it. 

According to Aristotle and the schoolmen, body 
or matter consists of two properties — ^namely, 
substance and a^cidentSj or accidental qualities. 
These qualities fall under the cognizance of the 
senses, and are called accidental, because, though 
generally essential to matter, they are not so 
specifically or individually. For example, wax may 
be soft or hard, may be moulded into this shape or 
tlmt, may put on new forms and appearances witTi- 
out ceasing, however, through all these changes, 
to be wax. No particular form is essential to it, 
Aough it must, of necessity, appear under some 
fenp or other. So much for accidental qualities. 
We come now to substance^ which is defined to be 
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an essential attribute of matter, and the stibsircttuin 
or mbject, in which the accidental qualities inhere. 
This essential attribute or property of matter does 
not fall under the cognizance of the senses, is 
invisible and impalpable, and only to be apprehended 
by the imagination. In short, though it is c^eA 
an essential property of matter, it has nothing 
material in it, and should either be considered 
spiritual, which would be absurd, or a complete 
non-entity ; so that the individual material substance 
or body is composed of all that and of nothing else but 
that, which falls under the cognizance of the senses. 
Substance, therefore, in matter or body, as contra- 
distinguished from accidental qualities, according to 
Aristotle and the schoolmen, is no reality, but a 
mere figment of the imagination. Let us apply this 
reasoning to the question in hand. The change 
eflected by the words of consecration does not, it is 
granted, affect the sensible or accidental qualities — 
the taste, the colour, the strength, the appearances. 
No alteration or metamorphosis takes place in this 
respect. The bread retains its nourishing, the 
wine its inebriating quality. This is granted ;' this 
must be granted. Even Thomas of Aquin says, 
that the senses are not deceived, because they 
pronounce judgment only on the accidental qualities, 
which of right fall under their cognizance. On 
what, therefore, does the power of transformation 
exert itself? On the imaginary attribute substance^ 
which, contrary to the definition given of a noun 
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substantive, can neither be seen, nor felt, nor heard, 
nor understood. What then shall we say of the 
doctrme of Transubstantiation ? But that resting 
as it does upon an airy nothing, it must, " like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, disappear, and leave not 
a wreck behind.'* Transubstantiation, then, may be 
defined a transmutation of nothing ; and we can 
arrive at no other conclusion but that all the 
diurches of Christendom have been turned topsy- 
turvy on the subject, by absurd metaphysics and 
imaginary metamorphosis. 

Further, it is admitted that the change or meta- 
morphosis, real or imaginary, as the case may be, 
wrought by the all-powerful words of consecration, 
is but of a transitory nature. For when the elements 
begin to corrupt or suffer decomposition, the 
substanc€y which was supposed to have undergone 
the transformation, returns to its old state or rela- 
tion, while the body of Christ withdraws from the 
decaying elements, or by the regular process of nature 
is re-transformed into the svhstance of the bread. 
Here is transmutation upon transmutation ; or, 
more properly speaking, one absurdity generated 
by another. 

Many Roman Catholic theologians are not afraid 
to advance opinions on this subject, that do not 
exactly tally with the definition given by the Council 
of Tr^nt. They maintain that there is no conver- 
sion of one substance into another ; but that, one 
is aniiihilatefi, and the other instantaneously siibsti- 
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tuted. Whether they believe a similair pice versa 
process takes place on the decay of th^ elements, 
does not appear. But to be consistenty they should 
believe so ; and that Christ's body is annihiJUkted to 
make room for the reproduction of the breads . If 
this be not a redicctio ad absurdumy tl^ere^.is 
nothing of the kind in Euclid, 

Many theologians of all parties were of opinion that 
the question of Transubstantiation merely regards 
the mode or manner of Christ's presence in the 
sacrament, and therefore should be an open one^ 
and not subjected to too severe a scrutiny. This, 
undoubtedly, was the opinion of Erasmus. Many 
of the Gallican doctors were willing to give way to 
the Calvinists in this point ; and the Lutherans 
were universally allowed to approach the confines of 
eucharistic orthodoxy. Is it possible, after all the 
wranglings, and disputations, ^nd definitions, and 
anathemas, regarding an imaginary attribute of 
matter, substancey that all parties, casting aside the 
unintelligible jargon of the old school, wiU at length 
co^ie to an agreement, and redt upon the common 
admission, that the body and blood of Christy accord* 
ing to the simple words of the institution, aire com- 
municated to the faithfiil in the eucharist or Lord's 
Supper ? 

The truth is, that the Lord's Supper, as to its 
contents, is a matter of observance rather than 
bjslief. It is a Christian institution, a monumenfc d 
perpetual standing, the continued and universal 
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celebration of which, is to remind Christian believers 
of the Victim slain on Mount Calvary, by the 
symbols of his body and blood, expressed in the 
consecrated elements, and given to the faithful. In 
this light was it considered by the Apostles and 
primitive Christians. In process of time it grew 
into the shape of a dogma, gradually swelled its 
oonsequence in the ranks of speculative tenets, 
until at length, in the revolution of times and prin- 
ciples, it was placed in the foreground of religion, 
and made the great standard of orthodoxy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



OF THE MASS. 



EoMAN Catholic orthodoxy is jsaid to maintaia that 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, or of the 
eucharist, is a true and proper sacrifice offered to 
Qod for th^ living and the dead. This is denied 
by the reformers, who aflirm that only one sacrificei 
that of the cross, was offered up as the seal of th^ 
new covenant for the redemption of man. There 
appears to be here a wide difference between thd 
parties ^t issue. But if the matter be properly 
ejcamined, it will be found that the difference ia not 
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very extraordinary. Roman Catholic divines admit 
with the reformers^ that there is bat one individual 
sacrifice, namely, that of the cross ; i^ith which 
they identify what is called the sacrifice of the mass. 
This theology, indeed, is not easily comprehended-) 
for, contrary to the laws of numbers, it confounds 
unity with multitude, and multitude with unity* 
They admit also, (for they must do so,) that no, 
victim is slain on the occasion — that the shedding of 
blood, or the separation of the life-blood from 
the body, is merely figurative* This admission is 
tantamount to the figurative presence of the reform- 
ers. If the victim is slain only in figure, how can 
it be called a sacrifice in the true sense of the word ? 
The sacrifice of the mass must be allowed, there- 
fore, to labour under some sacrificial deficiency or 
imperfection. It wants absolutism or individuality, 
as it is identified with the sacrifice on Calvary ; and 
wants reality, as no victim is slaughtered. This 
cannot be said of the sacrifice of the cross, whidi is 
generally acknowledged to have been foil, perfect, 
entire, complete. The question then comes to this^ 
whether, under these circumstances, the Lord's 
Supper should be called a sacrifice ; in which case 
the dispute turns upon words. Bossuet does not 
urge this point far. After explaining, in a modest 
manner, the sacrificial qualities of the mass, and the 
figurative separation of the blood from the body of 
our Lord, he gives his opinion that the reformers 
s&ould take no offence at its being called a sacrifice. 
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But let us examine the question as it is handled 
by- those who call the mass, as they call the oblation 
on Calvary, the great sacrifice of the new law, and 
who are unwilling either to qualify or to concede. 
We must examine the matter critically. The cele- 
bration then of the eucharist, is considered a sacri- 
fice, in the strict sense of the word. The act of 
celebration is, therefore, essentially different from 
th^ rite itself; for there is an essential difference 
between a sacrifice and a sacrament. But how can 
Ais be ? How can the act of celebration be differ- 
ent firom the rite itself, since it was by this same act 
lliat the sacrament was instituted ? From this 
doctrine it would follow that Jesus Christ instituted 
a sacrament by the oblation of a sacrifice. This 
Ideology, whether well founded or not, is very com- 
plicated. There is in it a curious blending, an odd 
intermixture. The priest gives existence to the 
sacrifice, or he offers it ; the sacrifice creates the 
sacrament ; then, a sacrifice and a sacrament — ^two 
separate things — are coexistent in the same indivi- 
Aial substance III! 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews insti- 
totes a comparison between the old law and the new, 
in respect to sacrifices ; and he expressly says, that 
Christ Jesus, our high priest, offered himself but 
cmce. He speaks of the full, adequate, compre- 
hensive efficacy of this sacrifice to the exclusion of 
every other. If the celebration of the eucharist 
was the great sacrifice of the new law, to be offered 
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as such everywhere and at all timesy firOm the 
rising to the setting sun, is it not paa^ng str Aige 
that it was not noticed by him, more espedally ltd he 
was writing expressly on the subject of sacrifices ? 
This argument, though a negative, is, from circumH 
stances, equivalent to a positive, aud oaqnot' be* 
easily got over. 

Let us examine the matter a little &rther» It is, 
said, that the sacrifice of the mass is the same with ^ 
sacrifice of the cross ; and that the merits of the 
latter are applied by the oblation of the former ; 
that is to say, the appUcation of merits ri? the 
same with the cause, by which these vierits 
were produced. This expUcation or adra^on 
establishes not an ideptity but a diversity. The 
generative cause of a remedy must be different firpiQ 
the act of its application; unless the system (tf 
Spinoza be adopted, who identified or co-founded 
all things — ^maintaining, -thiat there i^ but '^WQ 
individual substance in the uijiverse. ' 

It must be granted that th^ eucharistic sacrifioe is 
the same with that which Jesus -Christ perf4»rqied) 
when he instituted the eucliaristie sacr^men^. ^ ■ If so 
much be conceded, a further con^es^ioa ufw% ^^Q.h!^ 
made, namely, tiiat the effect then as well ^ np^i 
was the application of the merits of the Saviour'^ 
sacrifice on the cross. Then it must be said that 
the merits of the latter sacrifice had been applied 
before the sacrifice itself took place. This is pascd^g 
strange. It is turning things topsy turvy . It is 
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not easy to conceive how the merits of Christ's 
death were applied before that event took place. 

, But supposing that the sacrifice offered by Christ 
at his La^ Supper was the same with the sacrifice 
hQ .offi^r^d shortly after on the cross, what must 
follow ? If the former and the latter were one and 
the same oblation, one and the same individual 
sacrifice, it follows, that mapkind were redeemed 
befpre Christ died on the cross ; and that he yielded 
bioiself up a victim without necessity. See what a 
maes of difficulties besets that doctrine, which^ 
departing from the simplicity of the original institu- 
tion, gives to the Lord's Supper a comjplicated, 
inei^plicable character. 

A word as to the use made of this real or imagi^ 
nary sacrifice. Masses are offered for a variety of 
purppsesji at least in the mind^ of the multitude — * 
hr brute beasts as well as for human beings. 
4^ farmer, who happens to have his cattle disordered, 
t;he rot among his sheep, or the murrain among his 
cows, will have masses said for their recovery. The 
fishermen of Dungarvan, and elsewhere, regularly 
gi^t masses said . that they may hook the more fish. 
It«iis quite common among the ignorant to be under 
the persuasion that worldly calamities result from 
the agency of evil spirits ; which opinion, indeed, 
ref2;eiyes some countenance from the book of Job< 
To fpomiteract this malignant influence, they fly 
to tibiQ priest to have masses said. The priest takes 
no, pains .to remove the error, but accepts the 
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pecuniary offering. Friars carry this mutter to 
the last extremity. There is a general impression, 
as we have said elsewhere, that die masses of 
friars are more efficacious than tho&Ke. of the secular 
clergy. This impression answers the intenided 
purpose ; it brings more money into the coffers ol 
the friars, who, however, are not at a loss to assign 
a theological reason for the superexcellence of tiiieir 
masses — namely, that their state of life is more 
perfect than that of seculars — ^rather a knotty poini; 
to establish — as they make vows of poverty ; at the 
same time that, like Dives in the gospel, they ar^ 
clothed in purple and fine Unen, and fare sumptih 
ously every day. The friars drive a cotfsiderable 
trade in masses. If a habit is to be blessed or 
consecrated, money must be given for masses, in 
order, of course, to ensure frdl efficacy to tibe 
benediction. These consecrated habits are sup- 
posed to be worn in the other world. It would be 
accounted a great misfortune for a poor persoa, 
residing in the neighbourhood of a friar to die 
without one. [The blessing of the scapular, of 
which more hereafter, must have the same accom- 
paniment as the blessing of the habit; and the 
ceremony of induction, or reception, or enrohnrat 
among the various confraternities and sisterhoods of 
Carmelites, of St. Francis, of St. Augustine and 
St. Dominick, ever superinduces a grateful com- 
mission for saying masses, which are offered up at 
once for tiiie benefit of the individuals contributing, 
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and for the confraternities at large, of which they then . 
become members. This they call the communion of 
saints. The friar is the certain gainer in all these 
pions transactions. 

The doctrine of purgatory has an intimate con- 
nection miih the traffic in masses, which, in the church 
language, are offered up for the quick and for the 
dead. The piety of the living seeks to mitigate the 
sufferings of their departed friends. This piety is 
careMly nurtured by the interested clergy. The 
feast of all souls, or the beginning of November, 
as we have said elsewhere, is the critical 
period for the performance of this neighbourly 
, and philanthropic duty. Nothing then is left 
untried to interest the faithful in behalf of the 
suffering souls in purgatory, who, it is said, can be 
most efficaciously relieved or extricated altogether, 
by the aid of masses, which are at once itopetratory, 
propitiatory, and expiatory. This is a portion of 
tiie second of November doctrine, and which is 
inculcated by every means that avaricious ingenuity 
^ can devise; Money was formerly raised by the sale 
of indulgences, and it used to be said, that the 
deposit of the money in the holy box, or on the 
tely plate, suddenly threw open the gates of 
purgatory for the enlargement or escape of the 
' poor suffering inmates. It was this and other 
ridiculous doctrines that first provoked the zeal of 
Luther, and prepared the way for the Reformation. 
Substitute for the old indulgences masses for the 
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dead, and you have tke same sol^nn fstee aictec=:3 
over again. So much for the theory and ptaolic^^ 
of masses. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



In order to treat fully the subject in hand, that asi 
a broad comprehensive scale, we think it right 
take a cursory glance at the history of the dbordbii.- 
It is a melancholy consideration, that at all periodsi^ 
among those who |)rofessed to follow the samc^ 
Gospel, were to be found persons, wh6, for triflings 
causes, were ever ready to involve tike Chrigtiaii 
community in rancorous disputes on religion. Under 
the old law matters were mans^ed differently; s 
latitude was admitted in this respect, which in 
their present mood would give Christians great 
offence. The Sadducees did not believe in the 
inunortality of the soul ; and yet they worshipped 
in the synagogues, and offered sacrifices in 
the temple. It would appear from this, that the 
great test of orthodoxy among the Jews was the 
belief in one supreme being, the great creator of 
all things, who was, of course, to be reverenced, 
worshipped and obeyed. 

The first converts to Christianity were Jews i|nd 
Christians at the same time ; nor, until the gospel 
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had made conisiderable progress among the Gentiles, 
did it begin to be considered necessary to neglect 
or set aside the sacrifices and ceremonies of the 
Levitical law. The Christian ritual retains even 
still a portion of the Jewish ceremonial— the purifi- 
cation of women after child-birth. Thus it appears 
that apostolic Christianity, which ought, we should 
suppose, to be our model, did by no means include 
that principle of exclusiveness, which, it has been 
generally supposed, is one of the essential charac- 
teristics of orthodoxy. We may well cite here the 
words of Peter, addressed to Cornelius the centu- 
rion, and his family, when, by the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, he announced to them the glad tidings 
of the gospel : " Of a truth," said the Apostle, " I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him." This re- 
markable observation must have been referred to the 
religions position in which Cornelius stood previous 
to the bommission that was given to Peter, of 
shedding in his house the light of the gospel. It 
appears, indeed, from the words of St. Luke in the 
same chapter of the Acts, that Cornelius had been 
always a favourite of heaven. " He was," said he, 
" a devout man, and one that feared God, with all 
his house, gave much alms, and prayed to God 
always." All this is at variance with the contracted 
views of modem orthodoxy, and should make us 
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cautious how we limit the operation of Qod's goo^r 
ness and mercy. ! 

The creed, which is called after tiie Apogjtle3i bu^ 
was compiled in times subsequent, affords an iiistruQ- 
tive lesson on this subject. This short and. simple 
compilation was put forth as the test of orthodo:^ 
among the Christians of the first ages. It ^/o^ey 
no reference, is indeed altogether silent, as to those 
points of doctrine and discipline, which, in after 
ages, and up to the present times, have distracted 
and divided the Christian world. If this compre- 
hensive creed had maintained its original positioii, 
and continued as at first, to be deemed a sufficient 
test of orthodoxy, the church would, in all likelir 
hood, have ever enjoyed tranquillity and peace* 

This symbol may be said to be conunon to all 
Christian sects. It makes part of the Reformed a^ 
well as the Roman Catholic liturgy ; is adopted iii 
the east as well as in the west ; is considered even 
by the church of Rome as a sufficient standard ei . 
faith for the reception of baptism or for admisdoni ' 
into the chur<jh ; and, if we except the Quaker^ '- 
who are but a scanty flock, and the Presbyterians, 
who are indeed more numerous, and who reject it 
because it is not founded, totidem verbisj in the 
New Testament, it is the common and undis^ted 
creed of all Christendom. 

Here is a great rallying point for the union of 
the many sects, into which the great aggregate 
body of Christians is unhappily divided. This most 
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ancient of all Christian creeds, compiled, if not by 

the apostles, certainly by apostolic men, from a due 

consideration of the nature and essence of the new 

covenant, says not a word about transubstantiation, 

nm consubstantiation, nor impanation ; is silent as to 

homoausianj or homaiotmon ; defines nothing as to 

lihe plurality of Christ's nature or his will, or the 

mdividuality of his person ; makes no reference to 

image worship, or to the propriety of praying to the 

saints, or to a world of other matters, that have 

furnished grounds for schisms, anathemas and 

excommunications. Is it possible that all this 

abstruse theology was unknown or overlooked at 

l^e time — that is, in the apostolic age, when the 

[!ihurch was in its most perfect state, just formed by 

lihe hands of divine power and wisdom, innocent 

ike our first parents in the garden of Eden, fresh, 

pure, and undefiled ? If we take our ststnd upon 

this creed, we shall find that the benefits of Christian 

nty may be accorded to all such as believe in God 

tihe Father, the creator of all things — ^in Jesus 

Christ his only Son, who became man through the 

operation of the Divine Spirit, triumphed over 

death and hell, ascended into Heaven, whence he 

BriU come agam at the final resurrection, to judge 

ill mankind and determine their everlasting doom 

in the world to come. 
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C H A P T E R XV. 

The Nicene creed, which was framed in the 
fourth century, contains much more than that of the 
Apostles. This creed, in its present form, is riot, 
as a whole, the compilation of the Nicene fathers, 
to whose doctrinal dogmata, respecting the nature 
and dignity of the Son of God, additions were made 
respecting the Holy Ghost, or the third person of 
the Trinity, by councils subsequently held in Con- 
stantinople ; and, finally, in the course of time, the 
words ^^Jilio que'' were inserted by the western or 
Latin church. The Greeks, properly speaking, have 
never consented to this last addition or insertion. 
This creed gave occasion to mighty quarrels ip 
theology. It branded with the mark of heresy th'e 
doctrine of Arius, who held, that the Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity, should not be 
placed on a complete equality with the eternal 
Father. The Arians did not dispute the truth or 
the authority of anything contained in the Apostles' 
Creed, or the sacred writings. They deferred also 
to the recorded opinions of the ecclesiastical writers 
of the first three centuries, or of the fat|iers of vi^ 
church, who had lived previous to their b,wn times. 
They argued from Scripture and tradiiion ; "and 
from both these sources they thought themselves 
warranted in maintaining, thai the doctrine of the 
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oongubftt&ntiality of the Son with the eternal 
Father, was an innovation on primitive Christianity. 

It was this term " consubstantial" or ^^ homo- 
ousion!^ that furnished the great matter for disputation* 
The Allans objected to it altogether ; while "there 
appeared a want of uniformity and steadiness on 
the side of those who adopted it. It was not under-- 
stood in the same sense by all the Nicene fathers, 
acme maintaining that it did not imply an exact 
equality between the Father and the Son. This 
was in some sort to approve the doctrine of Arius, 
and to condemn it at the same time. There is no 
doubt also that the &thers, who lived before that time, 
have many passages in their writings expressive 
of the inferiority of the Son ; and it is a curious 
&ct that most of the leadiiig bishops who sided 
Alius in this controversy, were the scholars of 
Lttdan, a celebrated priest of Antioch, who had 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Diocle- 
sian, and was considered one of the most learned 
aad most sanctified men of his time. 

The decidon of Nice also appeared contradictory 
to that of a council held at Antioch, about sixty 
years previeusj where, in pronouncing condemna- 
tioii on the doctrine of Paulus Samosatenus, who 
said, • that Christ was a mere man, they rejected the 
term " homoousion^'' as being inapplicable to the 
Son of God. No doubt the Arians believed their 
<nm doctrine to be in conformity with the decision 
of ti& council. 
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Further, Hosius, Bishop of Corduba^ or Cordovaf 
who presided at the Council of Nice, and who wi&s 
called the father of the councils, from, haying pre- 
sided over so many- a man held in the utmoat 
esteem and veneration — ^towards the latter part of 
life, signed a confession of faith that did not indude 
this much-disputed term. It is also said that. one of 
the reasons why the term itself was adopted, wag, 
because it was put forward by the Arians as a nega- 
tive — that is, as an adjunct not applicable to the 
Son of God ; relying, probably, on the decision of 
the Council of Antioch, already mentioned. The 
term thus introduced was laid hold on for the 
more effectual and more pointed condemnation .of 
Arius. Some of the ancient fathers make it a nu^er 
of triumph, that the Arians themselves fornished the 
weapon for their own destruction. St. Ambrose, 
gays, lAh. 3y cskip. ult de fidcj ^^Hocverhumposuere 
Patres quod viderunt adversariis esseformdini : vt 
tarufuam evaginato ah ipsis gladioy ipsum Ti^fand^ 
caput heresies . amputarenV The fathers put 
forward this term, of which they saw the others (jthe 
Arians) had a horror .; so that it may be sai4 the 
head of their impious Jieresy was amputated with the 
very sword which they themselves had unshe^etd* 
The adoption of the term may be justifiab]ley b^t 
the motive for dping so was otherwise, . if we mny 
<^edit Ambrose* 

The Arians objected to nothing in the creed, ^aye 
the term ^^ homoousioriy or consubstanti^l."^ !I^hoy 
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were perfectly satisfied with the expression " be- 
gotten of the Father and born before all «^es/' or 
all worlds, " God of God,'* " Light of Light." It 
may be here remarked, that some of the church 
formularies, even of the present day, do not seem to 
imply, in regard to the Son, an absolute or perfect 
equality with the Father. For example — ^the " Te 
Deumy This hymn, which makes part of the 
reformed as well as the Roman liturgy, characterizes 
the Son very diflferently from the Father. " The 
Father, (it says,) of immense mxijesty.*^ " Patrem 
vm/mens(B majestalis.'* But of the Son it says, 
*^ venerandum tuum verum et unicum filium** 
Thy venerable and only Son. An Arian would have 
no difficulty in chanting this hjrmn conjointly with 
tibe orthodox. 

We do not here advocate Arianism, but we are 
endeavouring to shew that the professors of that 
doctrine, who, in the early ages, were very 
numerous and very influential, did not merit un- 
qualified condemnation. The subject is not well 
understood ; let us pursue it a little farther. 

Arianism and orthodoxy were for a considerable 
time blended together. All parties were accustomed 
indiscriminately to assemble in the same church. 
If we except the doxology and trisagion, which 
began to be ih use after the Council of Nice, the 
liturgy, or the mode of celebrating the divine 
I^Anrrinp, was the same with both. Arian and orthodox 
hi^hopa used to occupy the same see alternately. 
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They all believed in the same one, eternal, raprentt 
God — ^the Lord and Maker of all things i they afi 
equally believed Jesus Christ to be the great mediatoi 
between God and man ; and they all acknowledged 
with equal thankfiilness the various and multiplied 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit. No misnonarien 
were ever more zealous than Arian bishops and 
priests for the conversion of the idolaters. It was by 
their preaching and ministry that the Goths and 
Vandals — the idolatrous barbarians of the North — 
were converted to Christianity. And it was an 
Arian bishop who made the femous reply to the 
Emperor Julian, who, when passing through Antioch, 
on his route to the Persian war, where he lost his 
life, having asked him, in a tone of irony, how was 
the carpenter's son then employed — ^meaning Jesus 
Christ — ^received this bold and prophetic answer, 
" He is employed, (said this Arian bishop,) in 
itnaking thy coffin." The disastrous result of the 
expedition established the truth and the point of the 
replication. It would be ungracious to say, tiiat 
this bold advocate for Jesus Christ was excluded 
from the pale of Christianity ; or that those zealous 
and indefatigable missionaries, who persuaded great 
and powerfiil nations to relinquish their idols and 
embrace the gospel, should, nevertheless, themselves 
be denied the benefit of Christian redemption. 

It seemed a matter of course that the natutre of 
tlie Divine Word being ascertained, an inquil^ slKmld 
also bfe set on foot respecting the natute 6r 
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the Holy Ghost — ^the third person of the Trinity. 
Accordingly, a great controversy arose upon this 
point. The divinity or deity of the Holy Ghost 
*i« maintained by some and denied by others ; at 
the helul of which latter was Macedonius, patriarch 
or .bishop of Constantinople. Several councils or 
ftteemblies of the clergy were held on the subject in 
that great city, and the final result was, a doctrinal 
definition in favour of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. This definition, however, was drawn up 
with great caution. The Holy Ghost is not said, 
like the Son, to be true God of true God, or con- 
substantial to the Father. He is, however, defined 
to be the Lord and Giver of life, and is said to be 
adored and glorified together with the Father and 
the Son ; and to have proceeded from the Father, 
which last characteristic is taken out of the New 
Testament. 

• It does not appear that the doctrine of the absolute 
deity of the Holy Spirit was universally received at 
Ihat time. To prove this, it may be sufficient to 
i^ Eusebius of Csesarea, the great ecclesiastical 
historian, and the most learned man of his time. 
This celebrated writer was acquained with the works 
4^ all the fathers or ecclesiastical writers that 
.preceded him, up to the times of the apostles. He 
has given us, in his ecclesiastical history of the 
:^ree first centuries, passages or extracts from three 
jbwdred ecclesiastical writers, whose works are all 
:ioitif save and except what is preserved in this great 
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compilation. This writer asserts, in hia 1;K>ok of 
evangelical preparation, and in his third book of 
ecclesiastical history, '^ that the Holy Spij^it . is 
neither God nor the Son of God, because he dma 
not derive his origin, like the Son, from tibe l^ufim^ 
(for he proceeds from the Father,) being (he siq^a) 
of the number of those things that were mad9. 1^ 
the Son.'* 

It may not be out of place also to quote thi9 same 
father on the doctrine of consubstantiatity. He 
acquiesced, after some hesitation, in the decision pf 
the Nicene Council ; but he gives an explanation of 
the term ^^ homoousion^'' that does not place the 
Son of God upon a perfect equaUty with the Fadier. 
His words are found in an applogetic epistle, which 
he wrote to his own diocese, or church, immediately 
after- signing the formulary of the council, i '^ When 
it is affirmed, (says he,) that the Son is consub- 
stantial to the Father, the meaning is only that the 
Son of God has no resemblance to any creature 
made by him, (the Son,) but a perfect resemblance 
to the Father, by whom he was begotteq, ai^d not 
by any other subsistence or substance." In his 
fourth book of evangelical preparation, he also says^ 
^^ that the Son is not to be adored but on accou;iit of, 
the Father, who dwelleth in him." In chapter the; 
8th, he says likewise, "The Son is a Lord inferior- 
to the Father ;" and again, he says, " The glory of 
the Son is less than the glory of the Father, ^g]4. 
that the Son is not entitled to the same l^^nour .t?i% 
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the Father. Such is the language of Eusebiutt, 
bishop of Ccesarea — ^the great ecclesiastical historian 
and fttther of the church— respecting the second and 
tiiird persons of the Trinity. Whether his doctrine 
aaa be made to square with that of Athanasius we 
shall not inqcdre ; but one thing is certain, he was 
always reckoned an 6riliodox bishop and a holy 
man. 

From all this it would appear that much misunder- 
standing existed on this subject ; and it would seem 
to follow, that no outcry should be raised against 
those Christians who, in paying the tribute of 
divine worship, think it right to restrict themselves 
to the Father alone ; in whom, to use the words 
of St. Paul, " all live and move and have their 
being;'' The Nicene bishops themselves only 
defined the consubstantiality of the Son, in as much 
as it' was compatible with the unity of God ; for 
they commenced tiieir profession of faith not like 
the Apostles* creed with the simple words " I believe 
in God," but with thb phrase " I believe in one God,** 
thus specifying at the very outset their unqualified 
belief in the rarity of the Godhead. Some Arians, 
perhapss, argued, that the doctrine of the honuh 
ousi&n implied a plurality of Gods, and transformed 
Christianity into polytheism. To rebut this charge, 
flie Nioene fethers commenced, by professing their 
belief in " one God alon6." This was a kind of 
sitlVo against the consequences deducible in the 
Hiiiids of scmie, from the doctrine they subsequently 
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kid down respecting the nature and pretogatives of 
the Son of God. All classes, tiherefore, Ariaai 
and orthodox, were agreed in diis one ^reat fiindft^ 
mental dogma — ^that, under all circiungtancea, < no 
matter what doctrine is to be held, respectiag th^ 
sublime nature of the Son and the Holy Sphrit^nd 
tenet is or ought to be upheld at variance with the 
complete and absolute unity of the Godhead. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The Nicene creed, besides receiving additions in 
the eastern or Greek church, received also a small 
augmentation in the Western or Latin churclu it 
was defined in tfa« east agreeably to the words of 
Scripture that the Holy: Spirit — the Paraclet&f^ 
proceeds from the Father. The Latins in some subse*- 
quent age went farther, and determiniBd that ther^ 
was a sort of two-fold procession, namely, that tibe 
Holy Ghost proceeds from. the Father and the Sobl 
It is not ascertained at what precise time the Nieeoe 
creed received this enlai^ement ; but whatevel* 
circumstances gave rise to its commencement^ k 
became the adopted doctrine of the whole western 
church. If we may hazard a conjecture, one m%iit 
say that the addition in question was a sort of 
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corollary from the identification of the Son with 
the Father by the Nicene synod. However this 
may be, the Greeks, though they admitted the 
idien^catiiCMti, wotdd not subscribe to the corollary, 
Md do stiU differ, or appear to differ, from the 
Latins on the subject. The terms filioqtiey or tiba 
ocnresponding terms in the Greek tongue, hare 
never been inserted in their creed. This difference 
indeed, appeared to have been adjusted at the 
Council of Florence, where, after a schism that had 
lasted for centuries, a temporary re-union took place 
between the rival churches. After much debate and 
altercation, both parties at length agreed, that the 
doctrines of the east and west, respecting the pro* 
cession of the Holy Spirit, when duly explained^ 
were not in reality different ; that the Latins did 
notihold^'as the Greeks imagined, the doctrine of a 
double procession, or deny that the Father was the 
source and principle pf the Godhead. On the con<^ 
trary, they held that there was but .one single 
prcibeftsioii or spiration ; so that the Holy Ghost 
ptt>eeedg from the two as from one principle. Thu^ 
]iiMr#ithstahding the inveteracy ' of the schism, when 
totii parties met anucably together and entered 
Moily and ditpasaonately into the inquiry, it was 
foft&d liiat tliey had all along misunderstood one 
tecitber ; and'iiiat if any doctrinal d^eretioe at all 
HTM m 'question, it was such as ought not to interrupt 
Hijr baramny of the two churches. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

In the eastern church there are some sects er 
divisions ; the chief of which are the Nestorians, the 
Eutichians, and the Monothelites. The errors oi^ 
doctrines of these sectaries made a prodigious noise 
in the early ages of Christianity. After the defini- 
tion of the Council of Nice, respecting the consub- 
stantiality of the Son, the Virgin Mary began to 
be called the Mother of God. This appellation 
was very startling and extraordinary; but was 
justified as a necessary inference from the admitted 
Godhead or Deity of the Son. Nestorius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, a learned and eloquent prelate, 
considered the appellation impious and absurd ; for, 
said he, as God had no mother, so no woman should 
be called the mother of God. She was, he said, the 
mother of Christ, the man God, and nothing more- 
agreeable to the words of the apostle " what is born 
of flesh is flesh." The zealots for this high-sounding 
epithet took great offence at these observations of 
Nestorius, and, turning the tables on the bishop, 
they proclaimed that he wished to divide Christ into 
two separate subsistences ; as if the Son of God wad 
one person and the man Christ another. Nestorius 
onHihe other hand accused them of confounding the 
two natures, the divine and human ; of making the 
divine nature to be bom of Mary, and converting 
the flesh of Jesus Christ into the Godhead. On this 
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account, he said, they gave to the Mother of Christ 
the title of " Mother of God/' This is what Nes- 
torius himself says of the matter, in a justificatory 
epistle, which he wrote on the subject, to Pop^ 
Celestine. He admitted the union of two natures 
in Jesus Christ, but he affirmed that what was proper 
or peculiar to the divine nature could not be 
attributed to the human ; nor, vice versa^ what was 
proper to the human, be attributed to the divine ; 
and therefore, that the Virgin Mary ought not to be 
entitled the " Mother of God." This reasoning of 
Nestorius is very plausible. However, it had no 
other effect at the time but to set the whole 
Christian world in commotion; and, finaUy, to subject 
himself, being first branded as a heresiarch^ to 
perpetual exile and degradation. 

The dread of inferences seems to have been the 
q^use why the two parties were so positive ii^ 
maintaining their respective opinions. Nestorius 
imagined that the appellation — Mother of God — 
jnyolved the confusion of the two natures ; whilst 
his opponents — ^the followers of Cyril — contended 
that the rejection of that extraordinary appe}* 
lation disjoined the two natures altogether.— ;> 
Properly speaking it was nothing more than a 
poietaphysical dispute on an unintelligible subject, 
^tween persons who, in reality, were of the same 
doct)rine. Such was the opinion entertained of the 
natter by Theodoret, John of Antioch, and many 
other celebrated men of the time. 
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CHAPTER XVm.. 

EtTTiCHiANiSM Sprung quite naturally firoin a spirit 
of opposition to Nestorianism. Eutiches and his 
followers, applying their reasoning faculties to a 
very dark subject, came to the conclusion that thg 
Virgin Mary was entitled to the appellaition of 
•* Mother of God," because the two natiires wer^, 
in reality, blended together from the mctoent of the 
incarnation. This, they contended, was the ideh-^ 
tical doctrine of St. Cyril, the great opponent 6iF 
Nestorius ; nor is there any doubt that this wais the! 
doctrine to whidi Nestorius was opposed. Th^ 
Eutichians, too, persisted in their opinion, tinder 
the impression, that the complete se|)^ration of thd 
two natures was the doctrine or error of Nestorius ; 
and which, they fancied, had been <^ondenmed as 
heretical in the Council of Ephesus. It was, indeed, 
the dread of error, that caused both Nestorius and 
Eutiches to enact so extraordinary a part on the 
theatre of religion. Nestorius, to prevent the con- 
cision of the two natures, used some expressions, 
which seemed to imply that the person of the Son of 
God was not identified with the person of Jesus 
Christ ; whilst Eutiches, for fear of disturbing this 
same identity, appeared to confound both natures, 
each, however, denying the conclusions that were 
drawn from their expressions. The whole contro- 
versy turned upon disputed words arid disputed 
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inferences, on the propriety or impropriety of using 
this or that form of language. In short, three unin- 
telligible terms, substance, person, and nature, as 
applied by them to Jesus Christ, set all the churches 
of Christendom in an uproar, and branded, as 
heresiarchs and imps of Satan men, who, if matters 
were duly sifted and weighed, would have been 
found neither opposed to one another, nor to the 
councils that condemned them. A number of bishops, 
whose orthodoxy was never impugned, were per^ 
suaded of the orthodoxy of Nestorius ; and the 
only fault they found with him was, that he persisted 
in his refiisal to call Mary the Mother of God^ 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, also^ and a multitude. oC 
other bishops assembled at Ephesus, acquitted* 
Eutiches. Yet one would imagine from all that was 
said and done on these occasions, the councils that 
were assembled, the battles of the bishops, the con- 
flicting anathemas that were pronounced, the 
immensity of official correspondence that took place^. 
the sermons that were preached, and the treatises 
that were written and circulated, that the very- 
foundation of religion or the existence of the Deity 
was placed in jeopardy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Monothelites, or those who affirm that liiere 
is but one will or moving power in Jesus Christ, 
form no inconsiderable sect in the eastern churcL 
This doctrine, which was unheard of for so many 
centuries, began to be agitated about the year 620.^ 
MonotheUtism originated with some of the leading 
bishops, was maintained by several successive patri- 
archs of Constantinople, and received at once tiie 
sanction of Honorius, the Roman Ponti£P. This 
doctrine came very near that of the Mono- 
pUysites, or the followers of Eutiches, (or, as they 
themselves say, of St. Cyril,) who confounded the 
two natures in Christ ; and, if pronounced ortho- 
dox, might have been a means, provided all parties, 
reasoned consequentially, of liieir re-union with the 
Catholic church. This object, indeed, was contem* 
plated. The doctrine itself, however, met at ouce 
with opposition, and was finally rejected and con- 
demped in the sixth general council as incon^stent 
with the doctrine of the two-fold nature defined 
against Eutiches in the Council of Chalcedon. Nor 
did the fathers rest satisfied with the condemnation 
of the doctrine. They anathematised, in their 
tombs, as heretics, the bishops who had maintained 
it — Cyrus of Alexandria, Sergius of Constanti- 
nojple, several patriarchs who succeeded them, and 
even Honorius, the Roman pontifi^, all of whom had 
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had the folly to imagine that their faith was orthodox^ 
and who had died, to all appearance, and in the 
judgment of the faithful, true members of the Catholic 
dnirch. 

Whoever with an unbiassed mind wiU read the 
history of these transactions, the proceedings in 
eoundl and the proceedings out of council, will see 
Aat the conclusions come to were the result of 
metaphysical reasoning ; and that the definition of 
tUfl third Council of Constantinople, against Mono- 
thelitism, gave the stamp of orthodoxy to a doctrine — 
that of a two-fold will in Christ — of which no trace 
eaii be discovered in the ages preceding. 

Further, the anti-Monothelites admitted, that, 
between the two wills in question, no discrepancy 
did or could exist ; which doctrine, considered under 
any and every point of view, is tantamount to the 
identity or amalgamation of the wills, agreeably to 
die doctrine of the Monothelites ; so that the 
difference lay in expression rather than opinion, was 
verbal not real. It is indeed astonishing to see 
how the church was distracted by factions and 
divisions for so many centuries ; all fighting, 
'^ unguilms et dentihus^^ tooth and nail, on subtle^ 
unintelli^ble distinctions and expressions ; raising 
new questions and giving doctrinal definitions on 
8ul>jects, unheeded and unknown in the ages pre- 
ceding-^whereas, in the Christian religion, there 
shofdd be nothing new or novel — and causing even 
orthodoxy itself to veer from side to side, according 
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to the prevailing current of public opinion. For if 
we make a comparison or analysis of things and 
events, we must arrive at the conclusion, that die 
doctrine of Chalcedon agreed with that of Nertoriua, 
and Monothelitism with that of Eutiches. Mo8t 
certainly, if Nestorius had been alive at the time, 
and present at the council just mentioned, he would 
most willingly have subscribed to the doctrine put 
forth regarding the two natures ; as he would also^ 
in after times, to the doctrine of the two wilUk 
Upon these two occasions, if he had been living, he 
would have been found to be ortibodox, tiiongh 
he was called a second Judas, deposed, anathe- 
matized, and treated with the utmost indignity by 
the first Council of Ephesus. The only difference 
that may be supposed to exist between Nedtorius 
and the &thers of these councils is, that tiiey 
admitted the propriety oi calling Mary the Mother 
of God — that is, though they maintained the^ 
^stinction of the two natures, and the two willii*-* 
keepmg the human separate from dbie divine — still 
they admitted that what was affirmed of one may be 
affirmed of the other — a communication of terauh*- 
and that the maternity of Mary, which cmild only 
regard ihe man, (Jesus Christ,) may also be appfied 
to, or predicated of, the Incarnate Word. How sBuJi 
the difference! Nevertheless, Nestorius, as lt# 
happened unibrtunately to be condemned by • 
council headed by St. Cyril, to whom the M^bo- 
physites look up as their patriarch, he cotitiiimd) 
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t&d still emitiiiues to be regarded as a heretic ; and 
die s ect tliat take their denomination from him, still 
tamsm a ai^arate congregation, and are excluded 
ftem the privileges of orthodoxy. 

How easily is schism engendered, and how 
diflScult to effect a re*union I The stability of 
religion and tiie peace of the church seem to require, 
dist general councils should be deemed in&dlible ; 
sokI therefore, that their decisions are irrerersible^ 
Bat has this high prerogative — assivned as it is-^ 
pfodaoed the desired effect ? Have the decisions of 
general Gouncils produced peace in the church and 
mrity m matters of religion ? The history of lihe 
chyrch, both eastern and western, replies in iii^ 
s^giative. The reason is, that they have not kept 
jthemselres within proper boundaries, have defioed 
jiihings that are undefinable, and treated matters 
«f opinion as undoubted matters of revelation. 

The extraordinary title of Mother of God gave 
offence to Nestorius, who opposed it in sudi a 
planner that he seemed to separate ihe person of 
the Son of God from die person of the man Christ. 
This brought into the arena of controversy th^ 
defisnders of the novelty complained of by Ne^teh 
ipius. These contended that the human person and 
4ihe divine person in Jesus Christ were one and th^ 
same ; and, therefore, t^t M^ry, ]nB Mother, may 
be called the Mother of God. This doctrine, 
which was incorporated with orthodoxy by the 
Synod of Ephesus, led to that of the confusion of 
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the human nature with the divine, a doctrine which 
soon after took the name of Eutichianism. The 
confounding of the two natures was considered as 
trenching too much on the majesty of the Godhead^ 
and it was defined accordingly that the two natures 
were separate and distinct in the one person, Jesus 
Christ. This was in some sort to blend together 
the respective doctrines of Nestorius and Eutiches. 
Then, after a considerable liqpse of time, comes 
MonotheUtism, which was a sort of corollary from 
the definition of the first Council of Epheausi 
as to the identity of persons in Jesus Christ 
The Monothelites contended that one individual 
person could not be supposed to have more, than 
one will. This opinion, however, could not be 
reconciled with the definition of Chalcedon, 
respecting the separate existence of the natures ; 
and, therefore, as the nature of Christ was two- 
fold, so also is his will ; both natures and both wills 
being, however, intimately united. Thus we see 
how one doctrinal definition led to a series of others, 
each successive one arising from the preceding, and 
giving rise to the succeeding, being at once a. con- 
sequence and a cause. Can any one say that this is 
not the mode of extending the boundaries of .reli- 
gion, of generating articles of faith, and of sub- 
verting the simplicity of the gospel ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Thb fourth and fifth centuries are the most 
remarkable m the history of the church, for the 
hohKng of councils to determine doctrinal disputes. 
The Council of Nice was so far from allaying the 
controversy on the equality or inequality of the Son 
with the Father, that councils innumerable were 
subsequently held in the east and in the west on 
that abstruse subject. The doctrine of infallibihty 
does not appear to have been well understood at 
that time. The term constibstanMal or ^^honuh 
tnmart* gave very general offence ; and bishops 
witliout number were of opinion that Arius was 
orthodox. A great number of new creeds, or formu- 
laries of belief, were drawn up at the various 
councils held in all quarters, in which the disputed 
" term" was omitted ; and even the tide of opinion 
ran so much in that direction, that Athanasius, the 
great opponent of Arius, was condemned. The 
bishops, to the number of ninety, assembled at 
Antioch in the year 341 — ^that is, sixteen years 
after the time of the Nicene Synod---made a solenm 
declaration, that they thought it incumbent on them 
to restore Arius to the communion of the church ; 
because, upon due examination, they found his doc- 
trine to be orthodox. They affirmed that they were 
not his followers, but that the doctrine they believed 
and professed, was that which was handed down to 
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them. They also drew up a confession of fedth, 
which is considered to be perfectly unobjectionable, 
save that it does not include the term " constibgtcm' 
tiaiy K these bishops formed a Correct opinion of 
Arius and his doctrine, and that his creed coiiiekkd 
with their'H, it would seem that the father^ of Niee 
had been mistaken, and had condemned him vti* 
justly. 

In the year 3599 a council, consistitig of 400 
bii^ops, from all the western provinces of the 
empire, was assembled at Arminium or Rimini, to 
re-examine tiie definition of the Nicene Synod 
respecting the consubstantiality of the Son of God. 
At the commencement of their sittings, they decided 
in favour of the Nicene creed, and refiised to sane 
tion the subsequent dissenting decisions of the 
eastern bishops on the subject. But they did not 
hold firm to this decision. They were induced to 
examine the question again de novOy when they 
rejected the term ^* consubstofUial^^* and eiipressed 
Aeir concurrence in the anti-Nicene doctS'ine of 
the eastern bishops. 

The same year a eorresponding council vtM held 
k% Seleucia, in the east ; where, after some debates 
tod controversy, it was at length finally deterMined 
that they should abide, not by the definition erf* the 
Nicene council, but by the profession of faith made 
at the Council of Antioch, already mentioned, where 
AriuB was pronounced orthodox^ and the term 
'* c&nmbstomtial'' omitted. 
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But tbis fltote of things did not continue. The 
tide . cf duirdli opini<Hi b^an again to flow in an 
opposite direction. The definition of Nice had its 
.wpportersy more especially (strange to say) in the 
^eat. The Hshops of Arminium, when they re- 
turned to their respective churches, protested sepa* 
cately against tiie decision, which they, as a con- 
gregated body, had put forth to the world. In 
the east, after the death of Constantius, the Arians 
began to lose ground, and the doctrine of '^ conr 
mbstantiality'' finally gained the ascendant. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Tm Council of Ephesus, which cond^nned 
Nestorius, and called him a second Judas, because 
he refased to Mary the title of "Mother of God,'* 
had as littie success as the Council of Nice, in 
producing Christian peace and uniformity. The 
result WES notiiing but contradiction and division, 
misapprehension and misrepresentation. The de* 
eisioti against Nestorius was come to witii idl the 
heat and haste imaginable. St Cyril, who presided, 
was his determined adversary ; and, accordingly, he 
opened the council and persuaded thq bishops to 
come to a decision without waiting the arrival 
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of John of Antioch, and the other pralateft . of 
Asia Mmor ; all of whom, without a dissentieiit 
voices not only protested against what had be^a 
done, but even pronounced an exconmmnication 
i^ainst St. Cyril and his associates, for having 
unjustly condemned Nestorius. Fifty-six bishops 
acted with John of Antioch upon this occasion ; that 
is, above one third of the number that sided with 
Cyril ; among which latter, it may be remarked, 
were fifty who came from Egypt in the train of the 
Alexandrian bishop — his own sufiragans; besides 
that several of the remainder, who had reluctantly 
signed the act of condemnation, disapproved of the 
rapidity with which the business had been transacted; 
for the whole process was gone through in one 
day's sitting. Here was^ council against council, 
anathema against anathema ; Nestorius condemned 
and acquitted at the same time, by bishops too, who 
are all now accounted orthodox* The immediate 
consequence of all this was endless controver* 
sies, scandals and schisms. The words of Gfregory 
Nazianzen, relative to the councils of his time, may 
well be applied to the Council of Ephesus under 
St. Cyril. " He never," he said, " saw an assembly 
of bishops that had a happy conclusion — ^that instead 
of remedying the evil, they always increased it-r 
that their obstinate disputes and the ambition of 
overcoming and domineering, completely warp Oieir 
judgments ; and thus it generally happens, that they 
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whose doty it is to judge others, are actuated more 
by ill^^will than by a desire of reclaiming and corredr 
ing. What in this case becomes of infallibility ? 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The proceedings of the bishops, in the affair of 
£utiches, were of a similar description. This 
heresiarch, as he is called, was persuaded that the 
doctrine he professed was that of Cyril, the opponent 
of Nestorius. Whether those who raised the out- 
cry against him believed so or not, it may not be 
easy to determine ; but from the decision come to, 
at the first great assembly that sat on the question, 
lie had every reason to be fortified in the opinion he 
maintained. This synod, which was held at Ephesus, 
and at which Dioscorus, the successor of St. Cyril 
in the great see of Alexandria, jpresided, approved 
of the confession of faith presented by Eutiches on 
the occasion, and acquitted him of the charge of 
heresy. Doubtless the creed of Dioscorus was the 
same with.that of his predecessor, Cyril. He came 
also to the council, attended by a great number of 
Egyptian bishops, just as Cyril did to the former 
council held in the same city against Nestorius. 
If is probable, too, that several of those that 
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attended Dioscorus had been present at the former 
synod. The decision, therefore, on this first trial 
of Eutiches by an assembly, it should be remarked, 
consisting of 150 bishops, congregated from various 
quarters, was tantamount to this — ^that his doctrine 
did not differ from that of St. Cyril, or of the 
first council of Ephesus, where that patriarch pre- 
sided. It would appear from all this, that Eutiches 
should be identified or classed with the celebrated 
bishop of Alexandria ; that if the former be branded 
as a heretic, so should the latter ; and if the bishop 
be considered orthodox, so should the unfortunate 
Archimandrite. Let us pursue this idea of recon- 
ciling matters. 

The Nestorian party, dissatisfied with the decision 
of the council under Dioscorus, had the address to 
have another great council called at Chalcedon to 
re-examine the affiair of Eutiches. The re-examina- 
tion accordingly took place, and the result was, that 
the decision of Ephesus, in favour of JButiches, was 
annulled, and the unhappy man himself branded 
for ever (like Nestorius) as an incorrigible heresi- 
arch. The decision, however, of the first council of 
Ephesus against Nestorius was left undisturbed; 
and, by consequence, the orthodoxy of St. Cyril. 
Here then, after all, we have a point of meeting for 
the adverse parties. St. Cyril agreed in doctrme with 
the first council of Ephesus. His creed was also 
approved of in the second council held in the same 
city, where, in Uke manner, the seal of approbation 
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^m set to &e doctrine of Eutiches, as in no wise 
diflbring from that of the Egyptian patriarch. 
IFixially) the Council of Chalcedon, made up as 
it was of opposite parties, though it condemned 
Sntidbes and the iseoond Ephesian synod, still 
embanked in 1^ same vessel with Cyril and his 
anti^Nesforian associates. We, therefore, have 
Nestorians, Eutichians, and Catholics, notwith- 
standing all i&eir tancour and dissensions, blend^ 
together and united by a hallowed link of undisputed 
orthodoxy^ In short, Cyril, whose memory the 
diurdh has consecrated, is the great point of uni^ 
and identity for all the clashing disputants regarding 
the nnity of person and plurality of natures in Jesos 
Christi But let us come down again to our own 
times and to our own religious differences. 



^ite»i*aMto> 



CHAPTER XXm, 



OF CEREMONIES. 

Nothing can be more complicated than the Roman 
Catholio ceremonial. Simplicity, the original cha- 
raieteyistic <tf Christianity, has been abandoned. 
l%e RoiMti pontifical, contmning the various cere^' 
iniMiieB to be perforated by bishops, is a volume of 
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ocmsiderable bulk^ larger by far than the New Tes^ 
tament. Catholic divines admit tbat this poatifieal 
contains a great quantity of superfluous matter,} 
which, however, is not to be passed over, so long 
as it remains on the statute book. The Council of 
Trent has even gone so far as to anathematize :all 
such as should presume, of their own private autho- 
rity, to retrench or to alter . any portion qf it 
Bishops themselves, mucL less the clergy of the 
second order, have no choice or jurisdiction in sudhi 
things. This law, however, is sometimes disre- 
garded by refractory individuals, who, pressed by 
time, or actuated by carelessness, or for other 
reasons best known to themselves, skip over many 
of the prescribed ceremonies, and hasten to the 
conclusion of their work. 

The ceremonies of the mass, how multifarious. 
Genuflections and crosses without number ; compli- 
cated movements ; the quarter wheel, the semicir- 
cular, and the circular, as the case may require ; 
the repeated shifting of the book from side to side, 
and the blaze of candles amid the glare of tiiie meri- 
dian sun. Doubtless the generality of priests attach 
little importance to these matters ; not so 'the con- 
gregation, who would be highly scandalized, if tiie 
mass suffered any defalcation in this respect. 

The devotional exercises of the multitude in 
general, are of a very odd description ; scarcely a 
house without a consecrated bead, a religions {Heoe 
of fiimiture supposed to pqssess ei(t]>aicHPdki«y 
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virtue, particularly if consecrated by the Pope, 
This guides them in the arrangement of their 
prayers, most of which are addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin,, whom the bead-gentry invoke ten times for 
once they invoke the Almighty. Nor is this mode 
of praying confined to the vulgar and illiterate, tt 
is prescribed in the common prayer books, is 
repeated by priests publicly at the altar, and is 
practised in all the nunneries and religious commu- 
nities. The costume of a nun is incomplete unless 
a consecrated bead hangs danglingfrom her girdle. 
In the ehair of confession the satis&ctory works 
imposed generally consist of so many rosaries to be 
repeated on the five decad or fifteen decad bead 
wi&in a certain limited time. At the mass, espe- 
cially in country chapels, you will scarcely hear any 
thing but rosaries— ^t;^ Maria ten times, and Pater 
Noster once. This disproportionate alternation is 
kept up without mtermission from the beginning to 
the end of mass, from the " Introiho^'' to the gospel of 
St. John. If they stay at home from mass on a 
Sunday or holiday, they repeat a rosary or two on 
their bead as a set-off against the omission. In short, 
the rosary, which should be called their devotion to 
the Virgin, forms the sum total of their religious, 
worship. The Virgin is transformed into a divinity, 
of whom her female votaries constantly crave pardon 
for their transgressions. The Colliridiani, as we learn 
from Epiphanius, were condemned as idolaters in 
ike jpninitive churchy for a custom they observed, of 
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offering a cake as a sort of sacrifice, in Iionotur of tiie 
Virgin. It would not be easy to show ihat the cake 
of the CoUiridiani was more opposed to th^ purity 
of divine worship than this perpetual rosary. It is, 
indeed, quite certain, that the Virgin neter enjoyed 
Wgher honors or prerogatives thJ die doe. aLong 
her female votaries now*a-days, at least in old 
Ireland. The late Dr. Moylao, Roman Catholic 
bishop in Cork, ordered the litany of ike Blessed 
Virgin, or the Litany of our Lady of Loretto, (a 
place celebrated in the annals of sacrilegious 
romance,) to be recited always before mass, 
throughout his diocess ; which odd practice is still 
observed under his enlightened successor. He aiso 
instituted monthly processions, at which this litany 
k chanted in her honour. 

The litany in question is nothing but a formidabk 
series of adulatory epithets bestowed on the Virgin 
for ihe purpose of procurmg her favour and inter- 
cession. It is of general use, and is reckoned by 
some indispensable. It is, however^ more comr 
men in some places than in others, more used 
by women than by men, and more by the ignorant 
than by the weU-in&rmed. The priest recites the 
Htany on his bended knees; but, when the mass 
commences, he stands erect. TUs is odd enough. 
He addresses the Vii^in on his knees, and he 
addresses the Ahn%hty in a standing posture. He 
shews more respect to the creature than to die 
Creator. Much the same happens when (1» hymn 
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*^ Aw maris stella** — " Hail star of the sea** — is 
sung in her honour, or to procure her favour. At 
the first verse ^ go on their knees, as is done at the 
verse, ** O crux ave*' — " Hail ! O ! cross," when 
chanting Ae hjrmn " VexiUa Regis** in honour 
of the cross— a posture of adoration unheeded when 
hymns are sung in honour of God. 

What a multitude of odd ceremonies is connected 
with the use of holy water. It is astonishing what 
virtue is ascribed to t^is consecrated element. 
Nothing can be blessed or hallowed without it; 
neither candles, nor new fruits, nor new-laid eggs, 
nor ships, nor dwelling4iouses, nor churches, nor 
beUs, nor sacerdotal vestments. lit is used in the 
administration of all the sacraments, before mass and 
after mass, and at the churching of women. Nothing, 
in short, can be done without holy water. Even 
the butter-churn is sprinkled with it before flie 
churning commences, that the cream might work 
the better. It purifies the air, heals distempers, 
cleanses the soul, expels Satan and his imps from 
faaimted houses, and introduces the Holy Ghost as 
an inmate in their stead. It is generally believed 
f^t the holy water blessed at Easter and Christmas, 
possesses superior virtue, on which account several 
tubs or barrels full must be blessed upon these 
occasions, in order to supply the increased demand. 
Fh)testants being quite incredulous as to tiie 
miraculous virtues ascribed to holy water, have 
abolished the use of it, and are of opinion that it bears 
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a strong resemblance to the Itistral wat^ that waa- 
commonly used in the rites of pagan superstition. 

Salt in like manner is pressed into the ceremoniaL 
of religion, probably because in the New Testamenfj 
the apostles were called the salt of the earth. It m 
blessed for a variety of purposes. After being, first 
of all, duly exorcised itself, it is made use of in the 
administration of baptism and in the manufacture of 
holy water. 

The ceremonial of blessing the oils — liie oleum . 
injirmorum^ the oil for the sidk^ the oleum cathe- 
cumenorum, 'the oil for catechumens, and the 
chrisma or chrism^ is complicated beyond measure, 
and magnificent withal. On Maunday Thursday it 
is consecrated by the bishop, robed in his pontificals, 
in the presence of the diocesan clergy, robed in 
their vestments ; who ally at the appointed times, 
while it is in progress of consecration, worship it 
by triple genuflection, salutation, and psalmody ! I ! 
The holy oil is adored on Maunday Thursday, just 
as the cross is on Good Friday ; on which latter 
occasion also, a multiplicity of odd ceremonies takes 
place. 

The worship of inanimate things is justified on 
the score of its being merely relative ; that is, 
referable to something really entitled to our adora- 
tion. There may be some reason in this. But 
what object of this kind is there to which the 
adoration of the oils may be referred ? 

The efficacy of this benediction lasts but for one 
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year ; at the expiration of which, it is understood 
tiimt the holy oil becomes unfit to communicate 
gracej and should be committed for combustion to 
ifae devouring element of fire. The solemn conf> 
Mcration by the bishop, backed by a multitude of 
eroBses and insufflations, &c. &c., performed by the 
body xtf priests in attendance, proves msuffidei^t to 
protect it from the injuries of time and the decay of 
nature; just as hi^pens to tiie consecrated host, 
Wdi, irhen it happens to sufier decomposition, iq 
aidmowledged to l>e nothing more than decayed 
brecul, unfit to oonirish either body or sofoi. 

Nodnng can exceed tiie complication and muMi 
lade g£ the oeremonias observed in tb^ i^Jiitnmg 
of hefy orders ; wludv liioygh reckoned quo 
individual saoramest and of a spiritual lEiatore, is^ 
like matter, divisible ad infitiitum. You ha^ve 
particular ceremonies for the consecration of a popc^ 
for the consecration of a patriarch, for the consecra- 
tion of an archbishop, for the consecration of a 
bishop, for the consecration of an abbot, for the 
ordination of a priest, for the ordination of a deacon, 
for the ordination of a sub-deacon, for the collation 
of the four minor orders of reader, of porter, of 
acolite, of exorcist, and, finally, for giving the 
prima tonsura. What a tremendous ceremonial ! ! I 
What a cumbrous machinery of religion 1 1 and from 
such simple beginnings. 

Religion, indeed, was overloaded with extrava- 
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gancies at an early period. St. Augustine complains 
of the vast increase of whimsical ceremonies in his 
time. He says, " things in this respect had arrived 
at such a pitch of absurdity, that Christianity, which 
was freed from the servitude of the ceremonial law, 
had become more enslaved than Judaism itself — 
that, in short, the sunplicity of the gospel had hem 
forgotten." If this saint were alive at the pre$en^ 
day, he would have infinitely more reason to comt 
plain on this score. Many Catholic theologiaos ar» 
of the same opinion with the holy &ther; but have 
not the same honesty or courage to give pubEcityto 
their sentiments. Thus it is that, between the 
Ixmnivance or timidity of some and the interested 
imposture of others, die Errors of the ignorant am 
confirmed, and true religion lies buried btodath aa 
aeeomulated weight of extravagance, absurdily, atfd 
superstition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



1" 



OF CONFESSION. 

t 

AufticCTLA* confession furnishes matter for dii- 
|iat«tion between the two churches. A specid 
oonfession of sins is recommended in the Protestant 
Wtmrgy.* Protestantism, however, does not consider 
it as a divine institution. This was the opinion of 
(Brasnms, and of the schoolmen of the middle ages. 
The Council of Trent, nevertiieless, defined, that it 
fa a precept established by divine authority. This 
mms going very far in a question which, up to jlhat 
timet 1^ l>^^i^ considered at best but problematical. 
A' distinction even still is made on the subject. 
There is, it is said^ an ecclesiastical precept, and f, 
divine precept, enjoining auricular confession. The 
ecclesiastical precept was issued by the fourth 
Council of Lateran, under Innocent the Third, 
imposing an obligation of annual confession. When, 
and under what circumstances, the divine precept is 
obligatory is a question not well cleared up. 
Estius was of opinion, that whoever confesses once 
in his whole M<b satisfies this obligation. This is 
nearly equivalent to the admission, that there is no 
divine precept for the practice. 

* Vidf Visitatiott of th« Sick. 
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It is admitted that there is no specification of this 
precept in the New TestaBatent; but that it is 
implied in the commission given to the church, d 
binding and loosing, of forgiving and retaining sins ; 
for that otherwise tiiis powet could not be duly exer- 
cised. An argument of implication or expediency 
» a bad foundation im which to build ^ dogma 6f 
Mik. St. James admonishes Christians to cmSm 
to one another. This monition of the aposile does 
not sustain the divine institution of autictdar tx/w- 
fession. The confession here recomirohded is 
mutual. In this case^ if there be an obligation on 
tibe part of the people to make confessicm to fhb 
priests, ^ t^ere is likewise an dbligation on die part 
1^ (the prieats to make confession to tiie peoj^,^ an 
-ei^s^rv^ttioe that would not prove very palatabla 
M<!Mre6verv the a^iostle does not say wlkeijcer tMe 
'confession should be of a special or of a genei^lil 
kinid ; whedier t^ sins shouM he adknowledged 
in iifetaii ahd circumstantially, or be indud^ m OM 
iloiifgle con^prehensiv^ accusation ; wheth^ the etiJA- 
fSbssion should be private or poibUc ?' La Aott^ M 
good argument, either positive or negative, oaik be 
'dMu<ied from i^e New Testament to prove, ijblat 

fturicukr confession, as , k is prescribed by' t& 

' ...... , ... 

RotBiajh CatiioQc churdi, was institiited lay Jesus 
*Chri^. , " 

In the writings of the early fathierisi, Tetjr Htft^'fs 
said on the subject. Origen, in his third homily, 
reckons it amo^g IfH^ it^eniJ^e^'fer liiii ; but speaks 
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not a word of its pre-eminence or necessity. It was 
sucoessively established and suppressed in the 
church of Constantinople. The suppression was 
occasioned by the scandalous profligacy of the public 
confessor or penitentiary, who was discovered to 
have debauched one of his fair penitents in the very 
church where he sat to hear confessions. There is 
reason to fear that this profligacy of the Constanti^- 
Bopolitan penitentiary has been often imitated since 
that time. The suppression here mentioned, took 
place under Nectarius, the immediate predecessor 
of St. John Chrysostom, whose homilies before 
and after that event, speak different language on the 
subject of confession. In the former, confession is 
recommended : in the latter he insists on the pro- 
priety of confessing to God alone. The practice, 
however, in process of time, became very general ; 
the result of taste, or a particular turn of devotion, 
or of the recommendation of the clergy, to whom 
it brought a prodigious accession of influence and 
eimdument. 

However, it had no fixedness or permanency 
uitil the time of Pope Innocent the Third, in the 
thirteenth century^ under whom, in the fourth 
Council of Lateran, annual confession was enjoined 
inder severe penalties, namely, of excommunicar 
tion and interdict, in virtue of which the unfortu- 
nate prevaricator, in this particular, was cut off 
&om the church, and denied, after death, the rites 
dr Christian sepulture. This canon or rule, whidi 
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is said to be still in force, has, HotwitlistandiBgy 
become a dead letter, as to the penal portion of it 
The church, owing to the many humiliations she has 
imdergone since the thirteenth century, has relaxed 
very much in the severity of her disdpline ; Ho 
much so, that though she sees multitudes of her dis- 
obedient children living in the criminal neglect of 
this great duty, she still does not bar them entrance 
into the temple, nor deny them the rites of Chris- 
tian burial. Her weakness shudders before the 
mighty ones of the world, among which supercilious 
class are to be found abundance of these disobe- 
dient children. 

This subject, which is connected with that of 
penance and justification, has given employment to 
many profound theologians. There are elaborate 
disquisitions on the matter and form which the sacra- 
ment of penance, in common with the other six, 
must of necessity possess ; upon attrition and con- 
trition, the latter of which reconciles the sinner 
without confession ; and upon the conditions whidi 
the validity of these mental affections requiri^ upon 
the share which the fear of hell, and fear servilely 
servile take in this important process ; upon the 
jurisdiction requisite to qualify or authorize a priest 
to hear confessions at all ; upon approbation and 
reservation ; upon conditional, deprecatory, and 
absolute absolution ; upon satisfaction, whether it 
be an essential or only an accidental part of the 
sacrament ; upon the obligation of going to confes- 
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sion, &0ttgh there should be no sins to confess; 
whether friars be Ailly privileged by l^e Pope to 
hear confessions, or have further occasion to receive 
4qpecial license for that purpose from the bishop of 
the dioeess where they are located ? Whether a 
parish priest may hear the confessions of strangers 
without license from their own parish priest, &c. &c.? 
These questions, so many, so intricate, so obscure, 
80 controverted^ cast a gloomy shade of uncertainty 
on the efficacy of confession, and are sufficient to 
make reflecting Christians come to the conclusion 
that their salvation, if coupled with a rite, . whose 
validity depends upon such a multiplicity of subtleties 
and extravagancies, to say nothing of individual 
caprice, must be involved in alarming uncertainty. 
There are some good confessors, no doubt, learned, 
religious, discreet men, who endeavour to inspire 
their penitents with a hatred of vice and a love of 
¥irtue. If all confessors were of this description, 
confession would be a wholesome practice. But 
tins is not the case. The confessional becomes the 
medium of numberless abuses in the hands of the 
.ignicxrant, the inexperienced^ and the proffigate. The 
doctrine of wrong is often inculcated instead of the 
doctrine of right ; the knowledge of vice is conveyed 
by indelicate interrogatories, and the profligate 
rfipiest makes the confessional subservient to the 
gratification of his unruly appetites. The crime 
^^soUcitaUo nmlieris in tribunal^' — ^^ to solicits 



fiemale in this tribundl" — b not of sudi'ViroDeiRUH 
reno^ and would be very common, but fer the dMA 
ef detection. 

^ The present priest of the Ovensy who. dctntpiM 
tiie author*8 place, refused to give absolution td onir 
of his (tiie author's) female servants, uidesB Am 
Quitted his employment. Wliat did this come to ^ 
To pass by the injury attempted against the ai^ot^ 
hiinself, it was the same thing aa to tell die poor 
gii*l^ that she contracted the guilt of mortal sin by 
dwelling under his (the author's) roof. This the 
gentleman himself (who is a good judge of sudt 
mattei^s) knew could not be the cask. But 
he availed himself of the pernicious privilege he 
enjoys as a confessor^ and of tiie weakness and 
i^oran<ie of the poor girl, to gratify his bigoted or 
malicious propensities. He also tnakes it a; bar to 
confession or absolution, that is, a mortal ^siny fbr m 
father to send his children to a certain excellent 
school in the neighbourhood, for no other reason^ 
but that the master is not a Roman Catholic, and 
i^er his own control. He makes it also a crime 
not to join in the anti-tithe combination, and k virtoe 
to obstruct the regular course of law. But he doea- 
not stand alone ; all his fraterniiy, a few excepted, 
act a similar part 

A priest in the chair of confession is tiie mort 
arbitrary of judges. He acts without check or coti-^' 
trol. His admonitions^ his commands, his decisiaiis, 
his casuistry, are not the necessary result of fixed 
principles or acknowledged maxims ; but of his own 
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IMiiiculiur qualities or dispositions ; of his caprice ( 
g$his iguorance ; of his prejudices ; of his perversity; 
»f his profligacy. Yet confession, under all these 
GirlHdding droumstanceS) is announced, is trumpeted 
m a necessary means of salvation — a sectmda pott 
mUt^ffghmh tabtUdf ^^a second plank after ahip« 
frrfeckt'' and the favour of heaven, the grace of 
Godf the justification of the sinner, is restricted, as 
m adjunct, to human precariousness and profanation 1 
. But how is this machinery of confession made 
to. work ? how ill it brought into action ? In the 
mifcitry the poor people practise confession, for ihei 
oost part, tiirottgh dread of public exposure. And 
low do they practise it P How do they prepare for 
fc? When tiiey hear of the jprieat's arrival at the 
itatixm-house, tiiey quit their labour in the field or ui 
be barn, hurry to the confessor^ make a compea- 
liQtts recital tyf some sins they are in the constant 
labit of committing, and confessing^ make some sort 
kf» a promise of amendment, as a matter of routine, 
eceive tthsolution, hear the mass recited in Latin, 
ake tiie blessed sacrament, pay the confession dues. 
HP battle with tiie priest, return to their labour witii 
i]|.< obligation of repeating a numb^ of rosaries 
idthin a given time, and think no mare of the 
imnsaction^ In the cities and large towns, confes- 
OGHi'iB very generally neglected, except at the point 
ifjdeatL 

Does joonfession improve the morals ? It is smd 
tint a bad confeasioa or a confession not dothed 
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with the necessary conditions, not aocopipamed by 
a change of disposition and a firm purpose of ameiui^ 
menty superinduces the guilt of sacr^eg8, and adds 
immeasurably to the guilt of the pretended peaitent. 
Must not this take place in most instaoees, from the 
mode in which confession is practised ; and if scs wbt 
improvement in public morals can result from k ? 
But this is only a theoretical argument. Let the ques- 
tion be decided by general facts. Are those who 
practise confession better conducted or less immoral 
than those who do not ? Are they better huabandsy 
better fathers, better subjects, better citizens, less 
given to turbulence, to sedition, to lying, taish 
justice ? Have the Roman Catiiolics tiie advantage 
of the Reformers in this respect ? Compare nations 
together. Confession is universally practised in 
Spain and Portugal. It is not practised in England 
or Scotland. Is the state of morality, public and 
private, among the Spaniards and Portuguese higher 
injthe scale of virtue tiian among Englishmen and 
Scotchmen ? What was the state of morals through- 
out Christendom in the times of old when the 
benefits or evils of this practice were universally 
felt? History will not give a very creditable 
answer to the question. Will any one venture to 
say that the Irish Catholics, who go to confession at 
stations twice a year or once a year, as tiiey would 
to a fair or pattern, are superior in virtue and good 
manners, to their Protestant fellow coun^tryment 
who learn their Christian duties from the.jSacr^ 
Scriptures ? Or that the Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
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ttid Italians^ are Buperior as men and as Christians^ 
to the people of England or Scotland, or Holland^ 
or the Protestant states of Germany ? Or that die 
Roman Catholics, taken collectiyely and individually, 
do not lose considerably by the comparison ? And if 
i|o, is it right that malevolent, profligate priests, — and 
many there are of this revolting description — should 
be enabled with impunity to lay snares for innocence, 
and to break into the sanctuary of private life, and 
make it a matter of conscience with weak-minded 
servants and labourers to ruin the interests of a good 
master and employer ? If confession is at all to be 
practised, let not faculties be given indiscriminately to 
all, but only to such as are of approved experience, 
approved knowledge, and approved integrity. But 
where are such persons to be found ? and to whom 
are we giving advice ? ** Canitur mrdo'^ We are 
piping to the deaf. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ON FASTING AND ABSTINENCE. 

*■ .. ' 

Ik regard to fasting and abstinence the two churches 
are fast gravitating towards one another. The 
Catholic church is becoming Protestant in this 
refepect. Christian perfection was at one time 
thought to consist in austerity. It was said by a 
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witty physician in Germany, who lived shortly ^£b&[ 
the time of the first Reformers, that, but for an 
honest man, one Martin Luther, who had provi- 
dentially appeared among them, they would have 
heen feeding before that time on dry hay, like the 
cattle. The tide of orthodoxy is now foust setting 
against all severity in church discipline* Fast days 
are fast disappearing from the calendar, and the 
probability is, that even the discipline of celibacy 
will, at no distant period, be modified, or perhaps 
abolished altogether. Among the Roman Catholics 
in South America, there is no law of abstinence. In 
the Catholic countries on the continent of Europe, 
it is nearly the same case ; and in Ireland, rapid 
strides have been made, within these few years, to 
the same state of Christian liberty. It is to be 
hoped we shall soon see an end of fantastical, con- 
tradictory, episcopal regulations in this particular ; 
for example : permitting the use of fleshmeat in the 
diocess of Cloyne, and prohibiting it in the diocess 
of Cork ; so that an innocent act on the beach of 
Cove, would be criminal if performed on Rocky 
Island. The better order of Catholics this long 
time past have lived, in this respect, like their Pro- 
testant neighbours ; and the Catholic priests them- 
selves, the expounders of the law, generally left to 
others the fulfilment of it. Let us say a few word£^ 
on the general question. 

Abstinence, as a precept, i3, accordii^ to Scrip- 
ture, coeval with man. Adam and Eve were inter- 
dieted the fruit of a certain tree, called the tree of 
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kno^edge, of good and evil ; and the violaiian ^ 
tills interdict so displeased the Almighty that he 
ekpeUed the disobedient pair from the garden of 
]>aradide, and made them obnoxious to all the mi&h 
fortunes now incidental to human nature. A precept 
was delivered to Noah immediately after the deluge» 
interdicting muildnd the use of flesh with blood. 
The old law included numberless abstinential pre- 
cepte ; some regarding the community at large ; 
otibiers regarding particular dasses, which, however-, 
as bemg no&ing more dim positive injunctions^ 
affi&cted only the Jewish people, and were all inally 
Abrogated by the coming of Jesus Christ, the 
^nder of ^ new liaw. 

The abolition of these mieient ordinances was net 
followed 1>y the institution <ft new ones cf a sdmitar 
idnd Itie body of doctrine preached by the 
Meedak included mo precept of abstinence. It is 
iftie t&at (be apostles, assembled in coundl at 
Jwnsaiem, drew up a monitory instruction, in which 
<hey 1)esought t3ie converted Gentiles of Antioch to 
^abfttl^ from ti^obgs strangled and from bleed. But 
Ihis was a mere temporary regulation adopted for 

4 

<khe purpose of «atisf54ng the prejudices of :ftie con- 
tieited Jews, wbo^ in embracing ihe goi^l, still 
^Ikrhly imagined Aemiselves not freed from the 
tajnnetions of the Levitical law. The precepts of 
abstinence, which are now imposed, are consequently 
of mi^re ecdesiastical authority. Some, no doubt, 
wtf Df -mA axvtiquity, that we cannot well ascertalti 
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the date of their origin. It is highly jirobable tiiat 
customs of this kind have always pervaded and that 
*e progr«. of tim, did noau4 i.- fl- to .Uo, 
the mode of observance* St. Paul says, tJiat to 
avoid scandalizing a weak brother, he avoided 
partaking of certain meats ; so that through fear of 
giving offence to the weak minded, he abstained from 
that which in itself and under other circumstances 
was perfectly harmless. These weak persons were 
Jewish proselytes; and it may be said that the 
custom first, and afterwards the precept, of abstaininir 
was in some sort a continuation of &e olHS 
n«itial precepts contained in the Jewish ceremooial 
law. But it may be asked, was the Christain cbureh 
warranted in copying after the Jewish institute, in 
tilie enacting of laws similar to liioae that had been 
abrogated by her divine Founder ? Did not the 
repeal or annulment take place by divine authority ? 
4-nd was church authority sufficient for their r&- 
enactment ? The Jews are ridiculed because tiiey 
abstain from swine's flesh through a motive. tT 
religion. Is it not more ridiculous for Christiaiis to 
abstain, on certain days and during certain seasoiu^ 
not only from swine's flesh but from every kind and 
description of fleshmeat? Temperance is the gteafe 
cardinal virixie commanded in the gospel, -which 
interdicts, without distinction, all manner of gluttony 
and excess. - ^ 

Jesus Chhrst, as we may learn from St. Mattihew, 
fasted forty days and forty nights, in comaatemointtMM 
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bf.fdiielL fiat or abstinence the forty days fast of 
Lent, it is said, was instituted. This prodigious fast 
of our Saviour should be numbered among hi^ 
miracles, as human nature of itself could neyer 
undergo so lasting a privation. Now, it may be 
£iirly asked, are we under any obligation to imitate 
kim in the performance of miracles ? His example 
in respect to all such matters was not intended for 
imitation but to produce conviction. He did not 
forget to particularize on what he was to be con- 
sidered as our model and example. ^^ Learn of me, 
(said he,) to be meek and humble of heart." Absti- 
nence or temperance is a chedk upon the unruly 
appetites, and, as such, is recommended in many 
passages of the New Testament. 

The Pythagorians of old never eat flesh. The 
Indian Brahmins obseuve the same abstinence at the 
present day. The Roman CathoUcs at times trans- 
form themselves into Pjrthagorians or Brahmin*. 
How all the world occasionally harmonizes I The 
Protestant calendar marks down, for fasting and 
abstinence, the forty days of Lent, a number of vigils^ 
ember days, rogation days, and every Friday in the 
year. As to the letter it is the same with the 
Roman calendar. The Protestants of the olden 
time were, many of tiiem, sixict enough in this 
particular ; but those of the present day have shaken 
off the austerity of their predecessors, and reduced 
tn a dead letter all their abstinental rulnricks* Re- 
laxatum, in sbort, in this respect, is the general 
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order of the day; anditseems'tobestlengtliagreM 
on all handsy that true religion does not necessBnly 
tnpljr distinction of meats or subtraction of imtrimeni^ 
but holiness of life. 

Who'd think endued with common senaet 

That bacon slice gives God offence ; 

Or that a herring has the ehann 

Almighty vengeance to digarp ; 

Wrapt up in majesty divine^ 

Does he regard on what we dine ? — Swnr. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



ON PURGATOEY. 



The doetrine of purgatory makes 90 iMMwaii^rabliS 
fioise in the arena of religioias controver»jr. Maiiy 
etrange c^nioiis are held re]#tiv<e to ibe geograpbj 
of the inrvi8iii)le world. BesiABs laieU^ ^eav-ei^ And 
irargatory^ ire have 4t sj^ites^ prison or ^ncloi^urj^ 
fer ttnbaptised in&nts, laiijd th^ li^ibu^ pqtrumf^ U) 
iifAndi some add ^ tbe 1t)osom of Abrabam^" iaidf 
«vi^ch Lazarus waa canried^ a sort ^f sepo^d-^^ 
4iea¥3&n. Of ali these ^e^tra places^ pwgatcoy is ^ 
«ost celebrated. Considerabte di^S&tei^e, of lopj^ 
i^mi esdsts upon this subject. The ^l^atii^a pr 
"RomaB Caithdlics har^e one kind »of purgatcoj^ iik^ 
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Greeks another, and the reformers no purgatory at 
alL The first believe that purgatory is a sort of 
hell, where the souls of the faithful departed are 
tortured by fire ; the second deny this, but say it 
IS a place of darkness and privation ; the last, by 
laying the axe to the root of the controversy, are 
freed from the disagreeable necessity of entering 
mto any such horrifying particulars. 

The belief of the easterns seems to be the offspring 
of a doctrine of very ancient standing — ^that the 
souls of the faithful were not to enter heaven, or 
into the reahns of light, until after the general 
judgment. This opinion, like millenarianism, was 
entertained very generally in the early ages of 
Christianity, and is not without many abettors at the 
present day. 

The Roman church admits, that no one is bound 
to believe that purgatory, like hell, is a place of fire 
and flame, or tihat the Greeks are to be condemned 
Rmt saying that it is a place of darkness. This 
doctrine of the Greeks corresponds, indeed, to the 
memento for the dead made in the canon of the 
Latin mass, where prayer is made, " that God may 
introduce such as rest in Christ into a place of 
refreshment, light, and peace." However, the 
doctrine constantly preached by the priests and 
friars is, that the poor souls in purgatory are 
enveloped in flame, and suffer, like Dives, the most 
excruciating torture ; and that to relieve them from 
this calamity, masses, for which money is paid, are 

M 
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imost efficacious. This is not only to make the 
doctrine of purgatory an article of faith, bat also 
an article of merchandize ; and, contrary to the 
admonition of St. Paul, to teach tiiat which is 
unseemly, for the sake of filthy lucre. 

Some attempt to prove purgatory from the words 
of our Saviour in St. Matthew ; when speaking of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, he says, ** it wiU 
not be forgiven either in this World or m the Wjorld 
to come." If they fancy that this text has any 
reference to purgatory, they must admit that it is a 
place of expiation for mortal sins. What is read in 
the book of Maccabees concerning sacrifices for the 
dead possesses little authority in the matter for two 
reasons — that the book itself is not accounted_-^ 
canonical, and consequently, as Gregory the Greftt^^ 
teid, cannot be quoted to prove a matter of &ith ;. 
and secondly, because what it says on the subject^^^ 
receives no confirmation or countenance from any — 
passage in Leviticus, which observes a profound — 
silence on this torturing subject. 

. The holy fathers say not a word about the fire o^^ 
purgatory. The fact is, they denied the existence's^ 
of any such place. St. John Chrysostom, in 
fourteenth homily on St. Matthew, affirms that aftei 
death no mercy, but rigid justice is to be expected 
^* There is no middle place (said he) between 
and heaven." This language cannot be misunder^- 
Btood. Even in the beginning of the sixth century^- 
the doctrine of purgatory was little kno¥ai. Sft^' 
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Fulgen^us, in answer to a question proposed by 
Eutliemius, namely, whether God remits sins in 
flris life only ? — declared in the affirmative. " After 
(his life, (he says,) there is no intermediate state 
between punishment and reward ; that rigid justice 
only will be exercised in the world to come.*' He 
either rejected the doctrine of purgatory, or 
he knew nothing of it, for he speaks without 
qualification or exception. 

The prayers, which it was customary even in the 
early ages to offer for the dead, did not suppose a 
second state of suffering for souls departed, but 
"were the result of excessive regard for deceased 
friends or relatives ; and of a hope or expectation 
.that such prayers may possibly contribute to procure 
for them a more favourable judgment, whenever the 
lime, of trial should arrive ; concerning which period 
or moment, the ideas of the early Christians were 
exceedingly confused. 

Under all these circumstances, with so much 
uncertainty hanging about it, the east and west are 
at variance on the subject ; the Roman church 
admitting a latitude of opinion respecting it, and at the 
same time not admitting such latitude by preaching 
the doctrine of purging fire ; not resting on any 
ifbundation of Scripture or ancient tradition, on the 
contrary discountenanced by both; under such 
drcumstances, should the doctrine of purgatory be 
made an essential or integral part of or.thodoxy ; or 
should those Christians be branded with the mark of 
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heresy who reject it altogether ? But then, if assent be 
given to the reformers on this point, what will become 
of mortuary masses and all the emoluments thence 
arising ? This is a difficulty in the subject not to 
be got over. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



ON THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS, 



Dr. Milner, in his " End of Controversy," admits 
that the practice of praying to the saints is not of 
imperative obligation ; and that, strictly speaking, 
we are bound only to pray to God. This important 
admission, which only echoes the opinion of George 
Cassander and other Catholic doctors, cannot be 
reconciled with the practice of the Roman church ; 
for, praying to the saints, though thus accounted a 
matter of indifference, is completely^ incorporated 
with the Roman Catholic religion. The saints and 
angels are addressed upon all, even the most solemn 
occasions ; are indeed constantly associated in 
worship with the Deity. If the Pope issues a bull 
or encyclical letter, he always concludes by in- 
voking the blessed Virgin, Mother of God, and 
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the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, the titular 
saints of the Vatican. At confession, the penitent 
set» out by acknowledging his guiltiness, not only 
to God, but also to the Virgin, and a number of 
the most distinguished saints, whom he names indi- 
vidually ; and the saints also share with the Deity 
the homage offered in the sacrifice of the mass. 

Extra-privileges are annexed to the various 
festivals instituted in honour of the Virgin, and to 
the festivals of the other saints, on which occasions 
a larger measure of grace is attainable than on other 
occasions, when the worship of the Deity is more 
free from intermixture. Besides the blessed Virgin, 
'who is supposed to possess a pre-eminence of celes- 
tial influence, many other individual saints are 
looked up to with great confidence by many pious 
votaries, and are considered as undoubted securities 
to them for their future salvation. Among these we 
may make special mention of St. Augustine, St 
Trancis of Assisium, and St. Dominic Gusman. 
The friars of the several orders, that take their 
designation from these celebrated saints, are con- 
stantly trumpeting, in the ears of the devout, the 
religious benefits that result from an adherence to 
tibeir respective rituals, and from the payment of 
due honours to their beatified patrons. Indulgences 
innumerable, and of peculiar efficacy, are promised 
t6 the pious votary ; and the followers of these new- 
&ngled rites are under the impression, that they 
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can attain heaven much more easily and secorely 
than if they had confined themselves to the original 
institutes of Christianity. In short, what wiA 
indulgences, and habits, and cords, and scapulara^ 
and rosaries, and processions, and litanies to the 
Virgin and to the saints, and the multitude of 
prayers addressed to them on such occasions, nelor 
gious worship is diverted from the great God, and 
religious hope or expectation is made to centre in 
the creature rather than in the Creator. Thus it is, 
that what is acknowledged to be a matter of indif- 
ference by Dr. Milner and others, is, by a rare com- 
bination of weakness and craft, converted, in the 
eye of ignorance, into the essence of religion, and^ 
the theory of Catholic theologians is at variance^ 
with the usages of the Catholic church. Is theres^- 
not a loud demand in this particular for the prunin^^ 
knife of retrenchment and reform ? 

Image worship stands much upon a footing wittr 
the practice of praying to the saints. It is carriecl 
to great lengths, and leads to great abuses in th^ 
Roman Catholic countries on the continent. In 
short, between the mediatorship of saints and the 
worship of images, Roman Catholic Christianity i^ 
likened to Paganism. Image worship is less de&nsi' 
ble than praying to saints ; for it was expressly 
condemned in the old law, and the damnatory 
precept is retained under the new covenant. It was 
not till after the lapse of some centuries that it 
began to be introduced among Christians. It spread 



gradually, became general, and gave, for a time^ 
considerable scandal ; so much so, that under Leo 
liie Isaurian, in the eastern church, it was condemned 
and abolished by the iauthority of a council held at 
Constantinople, consisting of three hundred bishops. 
This state of things, however, did not continue long. 
Emage worship had still its abettors ; a reaction took 
place in its favour, and undelr the Empress Irene, the 
Dotemporary of Charlemagne, a council, which 
assembled at Nice, after much labour and debate, 
annulled the decision of Constantinople, and restored 
image worship. 

The acts of this council, however, did not meet 
the approbation of the western church. The em- 
peror Charles the Great, who was fond of inter- 
meddling in ecclesiastical affairs, assembled a 
numerous council at Frankfort, where it was decided 
that the acts of this Nicene Synod were " destitute 
of common sense T* All this took place so late as 
the close of the eighth century ; a proof that a very 
derious and protracted opposition was made to the 
introduction and establishment of image worship. 
Are the Reformers wrong, therefore, in rejecting 
it ? or are Roman Catholics justified in blending it 
with orthodoxy? The premises laid down wiU 
fiimish the answer. We shall conclude with a 
quotation from Bossuet,* who, writing on this 
subject, has the following words : — " It is true, 

* Vide his Expositions on the Catholic Faith, 4th chapter. 
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that, as the exterior marks of reverence are not 
absolutely necessary, the church could, without 
altering her doctrine, extend or confine these prac- 
tices as the exigencies of times would seem to 
require, not wishing that her children should be 
tied down servilely to visible objects." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

OF THE SCAPULAR. 




The anonymous author of a miserable publication, 
which lately made its appearance in Cork, and is 
miscalled " A Reply to our Essay on Finance," 
seems greatly offended at the liberty we 
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have taken to denounce as consecrated trumpery, 
scapulars, habits, cords and Agnus Deis. This 
pitiable scribbler, who, it appears, acted only as 
amanuensis to the Roman Catholic bishop. Dr. 
Murphy, has contributed to give publicity to a 
gallimafry of bad grammar, bad logic, bad theology, 
heresy,* malice, bigotry, falsehood, and misrepre- 
sentation. This clandestine scribbler has become 
the dupe of the priests, and is made at their instance 
the foul vehicle of filth and nonsense and calumny. 

From the exceptions that have been taken against 
us by this learned mouthpiece of orthodox episco- 
pacy, and the corresponding outcry of priests and 
friars, and the joint yells of the various padis of 
holy confraternities, it should be taken for granted, 
that we have attempted to mislead the public in 
these particulars ; and that scapulars, habits, &c. &C., 
notwithstandmg what we have said to the contrary, 
do constitute an essential portion of the Irish Roman 
Catholic religion. Let us examine this matter a 
little. 

Before the times of Simon Stock, of Francis of 
Assisium, of Dominic Gusman, and of Nicholas 
Tolentinus, all these important appendages of re- 
ligion were unknown. . In the thirteenth century, 
which many good and wise men account an ^^ 
of darkness, the three former of these remarkable 

* He says that a schismatical church cannot communicate 
grace. In this case baptism by heretics is invalid. This is 
contrary to the doctrine of the church of Rome. 
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personages made their appearance, and shed new 
light on the gospel dispensation ; so that the church 
had subsisted for upwards of twelve centuries in a 
state of eomparatiye darkness and imperfection. 
Scapulars were then introduced by Simon Stock, 
cords by St. Francis, habits by St. Dominic ; and 
after a lapse of some time, little blessed loaves, by 
Nicholas Tolentine. The Carmelites, of which holy 
brotherhood Simon Stock was a distinguished 
member, gave currency to the scapular, the Domi- 
nicans of course to the holy habit, the Franciscans 
to the cord, and the Augustinians to the bread of 
St. Nicholas. Thus each particular order had a 
peculiar spiritual good to diffuse among the body of 
the faithful — a happy arrangement, for it operated at 
once as a preventive to confusion, and a bar to 
the evil consequences of religious monopoly. Ttte 
regular clergy, or friars, as they are called, have 
been always laudably attentive to their duty in these 
important matters. They zealously inculcate the 
utility or necessity of this new species of devotion, 
these new and powerful helps to salvation. Never- 
theless, the success of their labours has not come up 
to the fiiU measure of their hopes and expectations. 
The enlightened and well-informed have continued 
to pursue the old beaten track of religious devotion ; 
indeed all persons of religion and discernment do 
the same ; so that the votaries of this novel species 
of Christianity are to be found principally among 
the lowest, the weakest, and the most ignorant of the 
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community ; are made up, most part of doating old 
women, of the wives and daughters of humble 
tradesmen, labourers and small farmers, together 
with a slight sprinkling of the male population, 
who may be affected by the hypocondriacs. With 
all these the blessed scapular, which is called the 
garment of the Virgin, is held in mighty veneration. 
This takes the lead and leaves at an immeasurable 
distance in the rear, the habit of Dominic, and 
the cord of Francis — a circumstance that brings 
superabundance of grist to the mill of the Carmelites, 
to whom appertains of right the benediction and 
distribution of this sacred livery. 

The spiritual advantages annexed to the scapular 
are said to be immense. It carries in its train 
graces in abundance ; is indeed a complete foil to 
all the insidious attacks of the arch-enemy of 
mankind. The scapularians themselves are fully 
persuaded that it will save them from the gulf of 
perdition, and open to them a safe and speedy 
passage to the realms above. Under these circum- 
stances the scapular challenges our peculiar attention, 
and deserves to be particularly considered. We 
shall therefore take a cursory review of a treatise 
that has been written op the subject, and not long 
since reprinted, like Peter Dens, in Dublin, " cum 
permissu superiorum^'^ for the instruction and 
edification of the Irish faithful. 

The scapular is a square or oblong bit of stuff 
resembling a flat pincushion, marked thus with the 
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initials I.H.S. It is suspended by a ribbon or a string 
from the neck, after the manner of an eye or quizzing 
glass, but worn inside. It must be made, as the 
author of the scapular book says, of cloth, serge, or 
other stuff, and not of silk. It may, however, he 
says, be lined with silk, and embroidered with gold 
and silver. This is a combination of opposites, of 
plainness with gaudiness, of beggary with grandeur, 
and humility with pride. A very substantial reason 
is assigned for the homeliness of the chief material, 
namely, that the blessed Virgin never wore silk, but 
always woollen, and that too of its original colour, — 
that is, as it came from the sheep's back. This 
example^ our author says, should be imitated by the 
votaries of the scapular, who are called her devout 
children. This is all very well, as to the woollen 
stuff used for the body of the scapular, or the sub- 
stratum, but how can the silk lining, and the gold 
and silver embroidery, be reconciled to the plain 
and coarse habiliments of the virgin mother ? So 
much for the matter, and form, and decorations of 
the scapular. Let us now inquire into its history. 

Simon Stock was the favoured individual through 
whom this heavenly gift was transmitted to mankind. 

England, it appears, has the honour of having 
given birth to this celebrated personage. He was 
born in the county of Kent, in the year 1165. 
Arrived at the age of twelve, which is a mystical 
number, he withdrew into a neighbouring forest, 
where he lived for twenty years in the practice of 
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great austerity, and in the perpetual exercise of 
celestial meditations. He had for his dwelling or 
his lodging, the hollow trunk of an old oak — ^which 
circumstance procured him the odd surname of 
Stock — and for his food wild roots and herbs. On 
festival days, however, he fared somewhat better ; 
for on these occasions an inspired spaniel, or 
pointer, or terrier, or an inspired dog of some 
description, brought safely in his mouth, to our 
hungry hermit, bread sufficient for a present 
repast. This circumstance is somewhat marvellous. 
A dog is employed as a special messenger of 
heaven, to carry holiday fare to Simon Stock, waiting 
its arrival in the hollow trunk of an aged oak. The 
great Saint John the Baptist was not favoured m 
this extraordinary manner. Let us go on. In this 
retreat, says the writer, Simon received many 
supernatural graces from the Almighty, sjnd en- 
joyed the familiar conversation of the blessed 
Virgin. The story of the carrier dog has notibing 
of the marvellous, if compared to this. The blessed 
Virgin holding familiar converse with Simon Stock 
in his wooden bower; quitting the heavenly 
Jerusalem to beguile the hours of a young hermit ; 
dividing her time between him and the celestials ! ! ! 
Happy Simon, seated in his oaken cavity, infinitely 
more happy than Diogenes in his tub. The 
philosopher had once the honour of' a visit from 
Alexander of Macedon ; but what was Alexander of 
Macedoii, compared to the Queen of Heaven^ who 
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dei^ed to become the constant visitor of the 
redoubted Simon ? 

After such supernatural agency as this, what 
becomes of the celebrated precept of Horace^ in 
bis art of poetry, 

Nee Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident. 

Never presume to make a God appear, 

But for a business worthy of a God. — Roscommon. 

But let us not stray from Simon, who was not 
to be tied down to the ordinary rules of rational 
beings. We find that he was ftirnished with things 
terrestrial through the ministry of a dog, and with 
things celestial through the agency of the Virgm 
Mary. All these favours were, however, mere 
preliminaries to the inestimable donation of the 
scapular, through the instrumentality of which su<^ 
a provision of graces was to be poured upon a sinful 
world. This great boon was received from the 
very hands of the Virgin by holy Simon, on the 
16th of July, 1251, in the Carmelite Convent 
of Cambridge, in the foUowing surprising mari- 
ner : — " As he was upon his knees in the oratory 
(all alone it appears) the most glorious Virgin, 
environed with celestial splendour, attended by 
thousands of angels, appeared before him; and, 
holding the sacred scapular in her hand, addressed 
him thus — ^ Receive, most beloved son, the scapular 
of thy order, a sign of my confraternity, a privilege 
both to thee and to all Carmelites, in which who^ 
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ever dieth shall not suffer eteriud fire. Behold 
the sign of salvation, a safeguard in danger, the 
covenant of peace and everlasting alliance/ " There 
is nothing in the records of religion surpassing the 
magnificence of this spectacle. The heavens open, 
the virgin mother descends environed with splen- 
dour, and with myriads of angels in her train — ^like 
the coming of Christ in the clouds at the last day 
to judge the world ; — she enters the oratory where 
Simon was at prayer, hands him the scapular — 
that is, a square bit of woollen stuff, cut out and 
stitched, of course, either by herself or by minister- 
ing angels — and declares this same bit of woollen 
stuff to be the sure and certain pledge of all 
manner of heavenly graces, favours, and immuni- 
ties. The appearance of the angels to the shep- 
herds on the night of the nativity of our Lord, his 
transfiguration on Mount Tabor, his resurrection 
from the dead, his ascension into heaven, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the most splendid 
scene, in short, recorded in the New Testament, 
does not equal the supernatural grandeur that ac- 
companied the delivery of a Uttle woollen rag into 
the hands of the Carmelite Sunon. 

What say ye to all this, ye preachers of the 
gospel, seculars and regulars ? — ye oracles of in- 
fallibility ; ye who denominate your pulpit? the 
chairs of truth, and sometimes denounce lying and 
falsehood as the offspring of Satan ? Are ye not 
convinced of the falsehood of what is here related 
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concerning Simon Stock and this scapular ? — that it 
is all the work or the invention of some eacrilegious 
impostor or impostors, to delude, to cajole, and to 
cozen ? And if, under Ais persuasion, instead of 
disabusing the weak-minded upbii a matter of siiish 
serious moment, you labour to perpetuate tlie sacri- 
legious delusion, what are ye but the ministers of 
deceit, and the apostles g( f&lsehood ? Do ye act 
as ministers of God, or as the ministers of Satan, 
when, contrary to your own persuasion, you teach 
the people, or suffer the people to rest their hopes 
of salvation upon what may well be designated the 
very consummation of religious jugglery and imr 
posture ? 

But let us pursue the story of the scapular. 
JLosing sight for the moment of old Simon, let us 
bring Pope John the 22d on the stage, as an actor 
in this sacrilegious drama. The blessed Virgin 
appeared to this man, while yet a cardinal, and 
promised him the chair of St. Peter, provided he 
pledged himself that, when elevated to the papal 
dignity, to favour her children of the scapular, and 
to confirm on earth ^^ what her beloved son, at her 
pariiciUar request, had ratified in heaven," namely, 
^' that all who wear her habit — the scapular — should 
be absolved firom the third part of their sins, (why 
not firom the entire ?) and if after death they should 
chance to go to purgatory, that she — ^the most holy 
Virgin — ^would deliver them thence on the first 
Saturday after their decease." What in all the 
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^^ materia rdigioia** can be oMnparad to the scapu- 
lar after all this? It ensures the remissiou of 
sinsy and a speedy enlargement from the prison 
of purgatory. What virtue in a two-inch square 
bit of serge, or frize, or cassixnere, or ratteen, or 
broad cloth ! Talk no more of Pacolet's horse, or 
of Poucet's seven-league boots, or the wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus, or Uie power of the^, steam engine. 

Give me the holy scapular ; the scapular for me. 
JL#et us go on. We find a Bsore particular detail of 
it9 extraordinary virtues in the learned preface of 
this invaluable work. First, he says, ^^ It is not of 
human institution, but jure divina^ as theologians 
say." This appears from the celestial mode of its 
idelivery, as we have seen — although a cavilling 
logician might say that, as the blessed Virgin from 
whom it is derived was only a human being,, it caur 
not be proved to be of any other than of human 
institution ; — ^but perhaps the Carmelites, like the 
CpUyridians of old, accord her the privileges of a 
deity. The writer of the sci^ular book, indeed^ 
asserts that she exercises ccmimand over Jesus 
Christ, and shares with him his omnipotence. But 
to the virtues of the scapular. ^^ It has," he says, 
^^ the promise of eternal salvation annexed to it ; it 
avails much to abbreviate the pains of purgatory/* 
This falls somewhat short of the efficacy already 
ascribed to it in that respect But these little shps 
are of small moment. Let us go on. ^^ Ever since 
its first institution, it hath been always &voured by 
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AliE%hty God with many graces and miracles ; in^ 
somndi fliaty by reaspn of Ike sacred scapular^ the 
sick have been cured, persons bewitched and pos-' 
sessed (by the devil) have been freed, women in 
travail have been miraculously assisted. It dso 
hath extingtdshed fires, when cast into the flanie 
for that purpose. It hath appeased violent tem- 
pests, when cast into the sea in the time of danger; 
In fine, it 5s known by daily experience, that it is 
it isovereign remedy for all tJie evils of this life, 
both spiritual tod temporal; insomuch^ that the 
devils have been often heard to howl, sajong — ^woe 
to us by reason of the sacred scapular of the blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Cannel.** Bravo! the 
scapular. It beats Jack*s skin of parchment ; it is 
the philosopher's stone ; it is the universal medicine. 
It extinguishes fires, visible and invisible ; it checks 
inundations, stills the tempest, calms the raging 
sea, expels devils, and sets all hell in an uproar. 
It possesses the power of obstetrication ; hasteni 
parturition; cures the gout, the ague, the palsy^ 
ahd the epilepsy ; heals scalds, bums, bruises, and 
fractures, simple and compound ; proves an effec- 
tual counteraction to spells, charms, and incanta- 
tions. In a word, it is a sovereign specific for all 
the evils, spiritual and corporal, of mankind. What 
an invaluable boon is not this scapular ! What a 
^ity that due advantage is not taken of it ! — ^that it 
is not employed for the benefit of individuals, and 
of society at large. What a great saving might be 
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made through its instrumentality in the matter of 
in^rance* against dangers from fire, and dangers 
from the sea !• This species of trafficking or dealing 
might in that case be done away with altogether. 
The scapular should remove every apprehension 
for life or property, arising from the devouring 
elements — from fires, inundations, and tempests; 
and all the interests of the state, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and manufacturing, be tibus made to rest 
on a secure and satisfactory basis. Verily, Simon 
Stock, the whole world should do thee homage. 
And yet,' so far from this being the case, that not- 
withstanding the providential care taken of thee by 
the carrier dog, thy familiar intercourse with Ae 
Virgin, thy miraculous reception of the scapular, 
and its happy and beneficial diffusion, by means of 
thee, through an ungratefal -world, thy name is 
not, after all, to be found in the Roman Calendar. 
What is the cause of this omission ? Was he con- 
sidered as a saint, or was he regarded as sm im- 
postor ? The Carmelites would exclaim blasphemy 
against the latter assertion. But let him be a saint, 
and let us come to some edifying particulars re- 
specting the miraculous virtues of his scapular. 

On the sixteenth of July, the very day on wMdi 
the Virgin delivered it to Simon, he had occasion to 
go to Winchester, to transact some business with 
the bishop of that see. He had no sooner arrived 
there than the Dean of St. Helen's church waited on 
him, and besought him to pay a visit to his (the 
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Dean's) brotliery Walter, who was dying in a state 
€( desperation ; inscnnueh that he would not hear 
Ae name of God mentioned, bat continually invoked 
Satan to avenge hhn of some person who had 
mortally wounded him. The holy Simon im- 
mediately paid a visit to the unhappy Walter, whom 
he found dq[vived of all use of reason, grinding his 
teeth and reeling his eyes in a most terrific manner. 
Havii^ first of all recommended him to God, as the 
stcnry goes, Simon laid the scapular on the dying 
man, when, lo and behold you, the maniac, all at 
once, came to himself; every thing was set to rights 
HUtanier. He now abhorred the Devil, with whom 
he had before made a compact, begged pardon for 
his sons, made his ccmfesdon, received all the rites 
of the churdi, and died ibat same night in all the 
odour of sanctity. Bui the Dean of St. Helen's 
being still in acme doubt of poor Walter's salvation, 
havii^ some misgivings on tbe subject, the dead 
oaan appeared to him and assured him that, owing 
to^ the virtues of the scapular, he had eluded all the 
snares of die Devil, and escaped everlastmg dam- 
natiim. Let us talk no more of the scapular, ^ a 
priariy'* dr in tiie abstract. Here we view it brought 
into miraculous operation. Simon StodL, on the 
very day he received it, while yet new and fresh 
from ihe hands of the Virgin, seized an opportunity, 
that luddly offered, of trying its efficacy. He goes 
to the Bishop cf Winchester, perhaps to narrate its 
w:ondecibl delivery, to disclose the splendid interview 
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he had been favoured with| md to exhibit, to tin 
admiring prelate the celestial ecapHlar^ tbe new be^ 
to salvation^ the mystical badge^ that had kia eoo^ 
oealed from the beginning of lihe worldi the great, 
glory and ornament of the Caxmelite ord^. 
Perhaps Simon exclaimed at the time: wi& Horacoi, 
holding it up in bis hand, ^^ O et presidiufm et 
didce decus meuni^ — ^^ My safeguard and my 
glory." Well, Simon is unexpecte<Uy called off 
from his business^ or his interview with the bishops 
to. visit an unhappy man, who was dying in all the 
agonies of despair,, grinding his teeth, tolling his. 
eyes, cursing his enemies, and invc^ii^ the. Devil, 
4nd who happened at the same time to^ bo: tii^ 
brother of a dignitary of &e churcli-<*-4]iO' less a 
personage than the Dean of St. Helen's ; and it. 
was at the p^ticuktr rqq^evt also of this simie, 
dean, that om? holy Carmelite viipited the> dying 
sinner. No doubt the ciiergy' of Windbueater,. the 
dean and chapter, had all tried tho^r £|kiUi upon poor 
Wajter, had. exorcised him,, had? oflTered' prayem; 
and sacrifices for him, and pr^adiied td^ kw» and 
admonished him ; had emj^oyed aU the aomoi^ cli 
rdigion to restor-e him to a sane^ mind/;^ but ifl. 
their labours proved fruitless — ^the detil waa tooi 
powerful, and still kept a fafit grip of, him. As 9^ 
last resource, and when the despair of the dyii^ 
maniac was in a manner cK>mmunicated to tlie whob)i 
imbecile qlemcal body of Winchestei? : when« >in. 
fact, they had given the poor ui^ortunate oui^rit up 
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as a bad job^ and omodered his damnatioii oertaiiiy 
i^moo, the earmelitey is called in, bearii^ about 
him the holj aeapolar. The cnsaa waa awftil ; (he 
efficacy of die scapular was put to the test ; but it 
came off ¥ictorioos. Simon having just laid it on 
the demoniac^ he was all at ooce cured of his im^* 
I»ous frenxy. He no longer gnadied his teeth, nor 
rolled his eyes, nor cursed his enemies, nor invd^ed 
the DeviL The scapular altered instantaneously his 
whole frame of mind and body, and jdaced him in 
aooh a hi^y mood <^ devotion, fliat he expired that 
same H^t, deansed, purified, and regenerated. It 
would appear, however, after all, that the melan- 
Aolj- dean still entertained some doubts respecting 
his deceased InrothOT ; that he had fears for his 
salvation ; that he distrusted the full and abs^dute 
effcaey ef the scapular ; diat in ojq[>osition to the 
dearest testimony, he was still sceptical on the 
sabyeet. Sudi a person would not believe Moses 
and the prophets. But his doubts were removed by 
the teslimofty cf one who rose fr<HH the dead for 
diat important purpose, whidi posthumous per- 
soni^ne, to leave no further room for cavilling or 
amb^fuity on the subject, was no other than the 
deeeased Walter himself. As to the exact period 
of his re-a|^earanee, authors are silent. We 
suf^ose litde time was lost, as the questicm to be 
deared up was of the last imp o rta nee. Walt» 
came from anong the dead, and dmwed himself to 
the doubting dean, like as Samud, roused by the 
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i^tch of Eoidor, . appeared to imxioug Saiil, Mswing, 
him that &U ^e^ righX ; for that the holyiscapukr 
hftd freed him from the gripe of Sata% and irom 
eter^aal perdition. After this^ who. hut a fool would' 
rmi the risk of dying without a scapular ; and what- 
a pro&nation it was in the author of th^ condemned^ 
pamphlet to characterise it as consecrated trum* 
pery I It is no wopder that he has. heen made to; 
feel all the effects of episcopal vengeaiace .; and to^ 
suffer, in rapid ^succession, the alarming penalties of 
denouncement, suspension, and deprivation.! But 
to make our case ^till worsen wq shall relate another 
*capularian miracle. ^ • ,. 

In the city of Avignon, in the year^ of our jLord 
1622| that is. to $ay, after a lap^e of nearly; ^00; 
years from the days of Simon ^Stock^ a pep^son . pC, 
rank, named Alexander Dominic^ :^ native, , of 
Lyons, and an officer in the army, being on his. 
way to join his regiment in the field, halted for some 
days to assist, with many others, in eelehrating^ the 
great feast of the scapular. It happened that oo 
the 10th .Gff July, that is, • six days before the festi*' 
val in q^estion, as he was just coming oiut from.tli^ 
bath) he was assaulted by a murderous adversary^, 
who, cocking a Ipaded pistpl at his breast, instantly 
discharged it, and lodged a pair of ballets in/ the 
unfortuna(te man's body. The poor cavalier, faneyt 
ing himself mortally wounded, and t^at he had not; 
a . moment to live} had instant recourse to the 
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grMt patroness of the confraternity,' crying out 
^*0 I blessed Virgin of Mount Carmel assist me !- ' 
words whidi operated' like magic ; for he had no 
sooner uttered them, than, strange to say, he found 
that the pair of bullets had fallen down at once into 
his inexpressibles. He was forthwith removed to bis 
lodgings^ where, upon overhauling him, it was 
found that his cloak had been singed ; that the 
bullets ^ had passed through his doublet and shirt, 
mid just grazed the holy scapular, which very foftu- 
nately he then wore next his skin. This miracle is 
not altogether so momentous as the first, when the 
scapular overmatched Satan and worked the dalva^- 
tton of a sinner. Here it secured the salvation of 
the body, by neutralizing the effects of gunpowder 
and fire-arms, and counteracting the combined, 
forces of projection and gravitation. What a fortu- 
nate chevalier I He became pistol-proof by means 
of the scapular ; which, far surpassing the armour 
of Achilles, rendered him all over invufaierableJ 
What a happy halt he made oh his way to the field' 
of battle I How fortunate that he preferred the 
criebration of the Carmelite festival to the perform- 
asice of his military duties 1 1 This sacrifice of things 
earthly to things celestial procured for him the 
shield of celestial protection. How fortunate also, 
that in coming out of the bath he had' not, in 
dressing himteli^ forgotten to suspend next his skin 
ornext his heart, the holy scapular I For this was 
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the mystbal sUekl,. agaiast wUdi; l&e ^^isUiib 
buUet& striking, wete diverted fraoi &dbr mimlei^Qtas' 
eourse^. and, being, turned into a nxm and sdfo direct 
tk^ paefsed harmless^ down to tke ibex^^essibleB^ 
to the inexpressible joy of poor terrified Alexander 
Dominic ;. for terrified he was beyolul measure ebi 
iUs. oecasioii, tbor^h a' cava^er, as may a{^>ear 
fcom fids circtunstance, that,! tl»>ttgb iie bad not 
reeeived the sfightest wound^. thoi]^^ be bad been 
shot free^ be still lost bis locoinotive^ powel^ and^ 
wasabliged to^be borne^ ptebapff on ai door^ tc^ his* 
lodgings. There he wad duljr overbatiled ;; bisr 
sca{iukr was examined^ aa wdll as^ bis^ shirt i^ losp 
doublet, and his inexpressiblesi ; and ail presenll 
beheld, with miix^ sensatiioajs 0i p]bas\»rjsr an(t 
aatohidbment,. the miraeuIo«> peM^h^on. oif : abbrf i 
rations of the two little barnil6ssr<pro|eetiie8i^ ii 

; We sb^l trouble: ouir readlbrfii wit!h' one niiraele-: 
more. out of a mukitnde'¥hrov|ghtthroii^meai^af) 
the scapular. This tcdk pkbeittb ToulonT'^^ < O^^^ iAi 
the south of France^^in tiieyear' 1)636, that is^; sAhjIuII^ 
sixteen, years after: the^ mxrad^ o£' ^the ! tdrtEfiedi 
cavalier. ^^ A fire! (asi the 'akitiMDr of the.' steapd^ book) 
says) happened to breald oufc^iii) a sttteet Hear the; 
(^elling4iouse of a^Mr. John: Eiohardj adyocatb of • 
parliament-^(this^ is very €drcilm8tantild)^--^hreaten*; 
ing speedfjn destruotioil to the whole ne^bourhoikU 
The lady ofn Mr. Richal*dv seeing tkat s«iiti»r thef 
efforts of the>ass^mblefl multitilde, iuor^ the ajakndance 
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of water poured on tlie deyouring (element could 
subdue its fury, bethought herself ^ caidting into ihe 
flames the garment of the Virgin — ^the scapular^ — 
which was no sooner done than the fire not only 
abated of its ^y but became all at once extinct/' 
Here is a proof that the scapular possesses supreme 
command over 0ie elements of fire and water ; for 
it extinguished the former when the latter had been 
employed in yarn for that purpose. But the author 
ii^ silient as to what befel the scapular itself in thiis 
remarkable rencontre. In effecting the extinguish- 
ment of the flames, did it sustain itself any injury ? 
Did it escape unhurt and undamaged ? Or did it 
fk\l a sacrifice in l£e burning conflict, and. die like 
Wolfe and Nelson in the arms of victory ? But it 
would be an injury to the reputation of the scapular . 
to suppose any thing like this. # For iT mutual de- 
struction took place in the conflict,'a3 nearly happened 
in the fight between the two cats, which devoured 
one another all but their tails, the question of 
victory would be a debateable point ; and profane 
persons might be tempted to ask, how it happened 
that, while the scapular effected the preservation of 
pots, and kettles, and feather beds, it could not sava 
itself from the devouring element. Perhaps it was 
lost through the ungrateful negligence of Mrs. 
B&chard herself, who, when she saw all her goods ' 
and chattels in safety, thought no more bn^ that 
which was the instrument o(^ tlieir preservaidon. 
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Neither should 8uch cat elessness be altx>g$ther con* 
demned, for she was well aware how easily the lost 
scapular might be replaced : — 

Primo amisso non deficit alter. 

For well she wot the convent nigh. 
Would furnish her a new supply. 

But to come more closely to the point, what, 
after all that we have seen, can be compared to the 
scapular ? Can the mantle of Elias, which divided 
the waters of the Jordan ; or the shadow of St. Peter, 
which cured the sick ; or the kerchiefs and napkins 
of St. Paul, which put evil spirits to flight ? By 
no means ; for, as our author says, the scapular is 
the mantle or livery of the Blessed Virgin, before 
whom prophets and apostles fade away into utter 
insignificance. 

Shall we still go on ? Is it necessary to enter 
into all the minutiae of this disgusting subject, or to 
dwell in lengthened detail on the mass of religious 
absurdities palmed by the high priests of the scapular — 
the order of Carmelites — on their silly credidous 
votaries ? What can be more intolerable than the 
doctrines they teach concerning the Virgin Mary ? 
They make her the great directrix over created nature, 
regulating, ad libitum^ at pleasure, the fate of unhappy 
mortals in the visible and invisible world. They 
utterly degrade the Majesty of God — ^making him 
either a subordinate agent in the government of the 
world, or appear as if he regarded with indiflTerence 
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Ibe usurpation' of his authority. Let us quote a few 
precious passages to this effect from Ihe scapular 
book. " There is no doubt, (it iaays,) but tihe Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by maternal right, is with Christ 
president of heaven and earth. It is fitting and 
convenient that Mary should possess what is her 
Son's. Hence may be inferred how she can free 
from purgatory the souls of her devotees and frilfil 
her other promises to the brothers and sisters of the 
confraternity. For being mother of the Word 
incarnate, there is due to her a certain power or 
dominion over all things, spiritual and temporal, to 
which the authority of her Son extends ; so that she 
has by natural right of maternity a power almost 
like that of her Son. Reljdng, therefore, upon this 
her participated omnipotency, she promised the 
devotees of her holy habit (the scapular) to free 
them from the temporal pains of purgatory, from 
the eternal pains of hell fire, and from many dangers 
and calamities of this life, as well spiritual as 
temporal.'' Here is part of the religion, here is 
a portion of the monstrosities of the Carmelites — 
ky and derieal. The other orders are abo iia- 
plicated ; for scapulars are blessed in Cork, where 
there are no Carmelites. Mary is their deity, their 
goddess ; she has imparted to them new revelations, 
prescribed for them new exercises of devotion, and 
reijdered them perfectly secure of happiness in the 
world to. come. It was through her interposition 
that the rule pf their order or institute was confirmed 
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liy P<^ Honorius the Tlnrd, in the ywt t&l6, 
lAeu an outcry, lor ^at reascm is not mentkmed, 
iras msed a^^ainst Iheir society. It aopears that 
fte pope ^proceeding too Zly in ltel«er of 
confinnation ; so much so, (hat the Virgin, losong 
mil patience, appeared to him in his fileep, and, with 
sererity in her countenance, gave hm strict orders 
to take her devoted children under his special protee* 
tiosi, and to confinn the rnle of their order^^-eonchi^ 
ding with tius Areatemng expression, « 'Tib not 
to be contradicted what I command, nor are things 
to be neglected when I am resolved to promote 
Ihem.'' This charge was irrefidsliUe. IWsupinenesfi 
nf tbe |)opewas quickened into holy aetmty; he 
took the Carmelites under his protection, ^ con- 
firmed without loss of time the rule df their order, 
and endowed their institute with the motst mtiple 
privileges. This special appariticm and dbarge "of 
tiie Virgin to the doubting pope resembles tibe 
apparition and language of the angel to St. Jose]^ 
when his mind was in a state of perplexity regarding 
^ betrothed spouse. ' It is not in one instance tliat 
we find true miracles imitated by false ones* ?]!l^ 
Virgin appeared to Simon Stock times wifiloet 
number, whilst he was sojourning in the cavity ^ihe 
old oak. She appeared to him subsequently in a& 
especial manner, infomnng him ^^that some religious 
men, who were under her protection, would shortly 
ai^rive in England from Palestine, and that he should 
esnibrace their institute.'^ These were the Carmelitei/. 
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All tikis was by way of prq)a9riiig Shncm Stock to 
beooHie one of that holy brotherhood. The precMetioB) 
^ coarse, was Yerified. Two Carmdites, Rodolpbna 
and Yno, came to England from Palestine. Simon 
waited on them, enroUed himself in their order, and, 
in a short time, became its distinguished chief. 

Her next graad appearance to Simon, who was 
now «>i»m^erwm^e^ took place at fliedeliTcry 
of the scapular ; on which occasi^Oy baring witib a 
multitude of the heavenly host burst into his private 
oratory at Cambridge, and detaiied the principal 
virtues of the boon she was about to confer, she left 
the sacred habit in his hands and vanished. This is 
like a scene in Aladdin. It beggars tjie &iry tales; 

It happened also once upon a time, in the city of 
Chester, on occasion of a pestilence raging there — 
ik cwsethat fell ^oq t^ people in consequence <^ 
aome disrei^ct that was s^wn the 'Carmelites of 
tiiet neighbourhood — that :a public procession took 
plaoe tp appease the divine wrath. In this pro^ 
cessiMs bowever, there ha{^ened to be ^me fathear 
Caimelites, who, as the procession moved along, 
bappening to near a wooden statue of the Virgin 
wiiich was held in the utmost veneration, bowed 
respectfully to it, saluting it also with the wordsi 
*< Ave Marict,*' — " Hail Mary," — ^when, lo and 
behold you, the statue bowed its head respectfully 
ip return. It should rather have curtesied. It 
also stretehed forth a finger, which before was 
doubled*-*^ strange drcumstimce in a wooden 
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finger — and, pointing to the father Carmelites in 
the procession, opened its mouth and distinctly 
articulated three times the following words : — 
** Behold these are my brothers/' This is a 
profane imitation of the words addressed: by our 
Saviour when hanging on the cross to {lis Mother 
and to John the apostle — ^^ Mother, behold thy 
Son ;*' and again, ^* Son, behold thy Mother/^ 
What sacrilegious stuff! ! t 

Shall we wade any fiuther through this disgusting 
farrago of falsehood, superstition, and blasphemy ? 
Or shall we still speak of the thousand and one 
indulgenqes, plenary and partial, universal and 
particular, that flow in such abundance from thia 
consecrated bit of patchwork ? Or of the privilege 
it confers on the wearer of extricating kindred soiiis 
from purgatory on Wednesdays, as the Virgin ia 
wont to do on Saturdays ? We have sidd more than 
sufficient for our purpose ; that is, that true religion, 
which must ever repel falsehood and impostutej 
under every shape and form, can have no coi;mexian 
whatever with the gross and extravagimt' super* 
stitions of the scapular. 

Nevertheless, this superstition is inculcated in 
Ireland and elsewhere as a portion of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Scapulars are worn by a con-^ 
siderable number of silly devotees, who entertain, 
respecting their virtues, all the extravagancies set 
dpwn in the scapular book, and considjer themselves 
quite secure of salvation under the hallowed inflnesce 
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of this supernatiiral amulet. An editioii of this 
book was published a few years ago in Dublin, by 
&e Rev. Mr. Coleman, the provincial of the Carme- 
lites, under the eye, and, of course, with the 
approbation of the Roman Catholic Archbishop. 
This edition was got up for the laudable purpose of 
raising money towards the erection or completion of 
the dien new Carmelite Chapel, in Aungier-street. 
Doubtless, the wise provincial considered that he was 
only copying the example of Leo the Tenlh, who 
raised abundance of cash for the building of St. 
Peter% by a general sale of indulgences. The new 
edition oi the scapular book was industriously circu- 
lated for sale all over the kingdom. The friars, of 
course, were the chief agents. Every convent was 
a depdt whence the sacred merchandize, on payment 
of the needfiil, was distributed among the people. 
The bishops and secular clergy looked on in silent 
aeqoiesoence or approbation. What was this but 
as £Bur as in tibem lay to engraft the scapular boc^ 
cm the four gospels ; or to identify it with the 
Roman CathoUc religion in Irehmd? 

But the evil does not rest here. It is not con- 
fined lo Ireland. It affects the whole church of 
Rome. The Carmelites, in all matters relating to 
the scapular, must be supposed to have the sanction 
and approbation of the Roman See or the Roman 
Pontifl^ the head of the Roman church. He ,is 
the liege lord of the Carmelites, and they are his 
humble vassals. It is he also who has opened what 
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is called the treastore of the church in behalf ef the 
srcapiUarv and enriched it mth a countless mukitiide 
of indulgences. Here^ then, we have Ae scapular 
book, and the scapular itself, sanctioned by "die 
highest authority next to that' of a general coundSj 
But for t^is fortunate salyo the scapular and its 
appendages would be an undisputed portion of Ihe 
Roman Catholic religion ; and the {)resumptuou8 
essayist, in asserting the contrary, would ha^ 
committed the' audacious and unpardonable crime i of 
heresy. But will this salvo justify the' Catholic 
feligion or Catholic church from the reproaehe& of 
tl^ Ilefbrmers on this score ? If errors and super* 
stitions are inculcated on the minds of the weak and 
the ignorant^ under the &11 and unqualified sanction 
6t ^mrch authority ; under the sanction 4if generals 
of orders, of bishi^^ and ^ of the vRomim Pontii^ 
how call y^ni wipe from the Roman churc^itibieisteiB 
ef boiitkniinatioii, and pretendi tq esUbit her hd^b 
sttch revolting circ^xmstane^s, without^ spot ^ ov 
wrinkle, by alleging that no ; general couhcililgave 
a solemn decision on the aubject ?> . if) iliie) ei^' hi 
actually mi:8:ed upia the tt»ass ^ Catiiolieity^d 
solemnly consecrated by ti^ose who are looked iip1» 
as the propounders annd espounders-' of Roman 
orthodoxy^ the religion of Rome must bear^ Afd 
consecjuei^es^ ' and be charaoterii^ed aocordii)gly^ 
an heterogeneous mi!2Lture of good and bad^ of tratk 
iind falsehood, of reUgion and superstition. 

The superstiti^ of the scapular receives a 
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saocftum &vtn from the Roman Brevilsffy. vlThc^ 
i6dL ofiJtdy is a festival in tbe Roittitn Ci^lenda?^ 
a& VFelltas in that of the Catmelite^; It i^ called the 
feast .of tihe blessed Mary of Mount CanteL The 
lessons df the second jm>c^je^r/2» contain ri.earjy the 
sum and substance of the scapular book itself^ We 
there' find honorable mention made of Simon Stock ; 
how he received the hoh/ scapular frmi the handa 
ef the Virgiii, .as the distinguished badge of the 
Carmelite order, and as a. safeguard and protection 
in the hour, of danger ; also, that the Vkgii) 
appeared to Pope HonSorius the Thixdi charging 
him strictly to take the Carmelites coUectivfely and 
individually under his protection ; and l&3tly> that 
the Virgm is' pledged to release the: defout 6£ the^ 
soaptdar, ^wdthout loss of time, fromi the f^ery prisoci 
1^ piirgatory*^ From this it is manifest, that hiei 
Grace- tiie Most Rev. Dr. Murray could not well 
reftiM ^liis *^ inprinuxtur'' to the scapulaj; book.; 
unledSj - indeed, he ventured to exercise a similair 
aiathbi%^ "Over the Roman Breviary, with which it 
is quite, in keeping — a thing not to be expected in 
thM<e^ tmicis^ of caution and expediency. The 
scapular, t^efore^ seems to be propped up by all 
tbiel "freight of ecclesiastical and religious authority : 
by the-atrthoi^ity of tihe Carmelites, who are its pro* 
fessed abettors ; by the authority of the Fope^ who 
is the *gra]id master of the Carmelite order, and of 
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all the orders ; by the authority of the episcopal 
body, who all act in subordination to the Pope ; 
and finally, by the authority of that volume, the 
Roman Breviary, which the secular clergy are 
bound daily to peruse, under the penalty of mortal 
gin, orheU-fire. 

Now, under all these circumstances, we ask 
seriously, have not the Reformers made out a case ; 
and are not they warranted in saying, that the 
Roman Catholic church permits religion to be 
outraged by the grossest absurdities and supersti- 
tions ? What can be said at the opposite side ? 
What defence can be set up ? 

The Galilean church does not recognize the 
scapular. But this church is considered by the ultra- 
montanists, as half schismatic. The student for 
holy orders learns nothing in the course of his 
studies respecting the scapular; it forms no part of 
his theology. Neither Bellarmine, nor Tournelli, 
nor Bailly, nor De la Hogue, has said or written a 
word on the subject. It is only after quitting 
college, and when the . tyro priest enters upon the 
duties of his ministry, that he begins to learn some- 
thing of the scapular and its extraordinary virtues. 
What is mentioned in the Breviary lessons fot the 
l6th of July, might, indeed, arrest his attention a 
little in college ; but he learns nothing of any con- 
sequence on the subject until he comes in business- 
like collision with the interested high priests of the 
scapular, and its- deluded votaries. He sees, with 
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surprise, this morbid extension of reUgion. But he 
finds himself so circumstanced, that he cannot^ 
without incurring the guilt of heresy, attempt to 
denounce sucli a state of things. He copies the 
example of his more experienced brethren, holds 
his peace like a wise man, and acquiesces in the 
unhallowed intermixture. 

Further, no authorized catechisiQ contsdns a syl-^ 
lable about the scapular. Children are instructed 
in the mysteries of religion, in the decalogue, the 
precepts of the church, the nature of prayer, the 
sacraments, and respecting the final state of man- 
kind. But they receive not a word of instruction 
respecting the scapular, as if it had no connection 
whatever with religion. The secular clergy never 
make it the subject of their sermons or public exhor- 
tations ; there is no mention made of it in the 
common prayer books, or the books of devotion 
published for the 'use of the laity. Why is the 
scapular thus dishonored or laid aside ? Why, also, 
in the various treatises on theology, is not a chapter 
devoted to Simon Stock and the blessed scapular ? 
Why do they not form an important item in some 
body of divinity ? Why are "catechisms, why are 
all the bookd of devotion, why are preachers, why 
are the accredited instructors of the people ever 
silent on the subject? Why such heedlessness, 
such neglect, such profound taciturnity in a matter 
involving the religious devotions and exercises of so 
large a body of the faithful ? 
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Ye bishops and priests^ vrho call yourselres tike 
apostles of in£sdlibility, and pretend that you ne^v^er 
teach, or sanction, or overlook anything erroneous 
or inuhoral, declare the truth in tiiis important 
mdtter. Do you give credence to the' revelatioti» of 
Siinon Stocky and to the miraculous virtues of the 
scapular ? Or are you not, on Ihe contarary, fully 
aware of their falsehood, their profaneness, their 
ridiculousness, and their absurdity ? Yes, this must 
of necessity be the case ; and therefore it is, that 
ye remain silent, and keep, as it were, aloof from 
diese vile and disgusting excrescences of religion, 
from scapulars, and habits, and other consecrated 
trumpery. But do you imagine that your silence, 
under such circumstandes, can be justified ? ^ :Are 
ye not called on, by the principles ye avow, and 
the fimctions ye have undertaken to discharge, to 
take active and effectual steps to remedy this crying 
evil — ^to separate truth- from falsehood, and to rescue 
religion from the fangs of superstition ? Your flocks 
are the dupes of interested craft and imposture ; 
and you look on with silent apathy and indifference. 
You leave them to learn their duty to the God of 
truth from the apostles of falsehood. Ye see it, ye 
know it, ye connive at it, ye sanction i1^ as ye did 
the impostures of Hohenlohe ; yea, more, ye are, by 
your intimate connexion with the regulars, fiilly 
incorporated with the entire system of superstition 
and fraud. 

Degenerate priests of the new covenant ; pseudo 
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oracles of infallibility ; children of sacrilegious expe- 
dii^ncy ; time^-servers in religion and politics ; ixni- 
t^rs of the {^osophers of old, who dedared^ the 
truthof God, in unrighteousness, go, substitute th^ 
scapular book for the gospel, and Simon Stock for 
Christ. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A DIGRESSION TO A COGNATE SUBJECT. 

**1 am certainly persuaded that all our misfortunes arise from 
BO otlier original cfuuie than that general disregard among us 
for the public wel&re." — Swift's Sbrmon on Doing Good. 

The Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland have laid 
themselves open to many objections on the score of 
religion and politics. It is their duty to instruct 
by word and by example, and to render the people, 
if possible, moral and religious ; to make them good 
Christians, and good members of society. The 
question is, are they dischargii^ this obligation, or 
are they acting a contrary part ? In days gone by 
the priests of Ireland meddled not with politics ; 
but perhaps they deserve no credit on that account, 
for the circumstances of the time forbade all such 
interference. Their attention, therefore, should be 
supposed to have been entirely directed to the 
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religious and moral improremeiit of the people. 
But did they in reality exercise a. salutary influence 
ia tiiis respect? This question cannot be answered 
unqualifiedly in the affirmative* If they ever ex- 
ercised an influence of tibis descriptioiiy why did it 
not appear in the improved morals of the peojde ? 
Why did family feuds continue in full force ? Why 
were their flocks cut up into factions, breathing 
continually the malignant spirit of mutual hostility 
and vengeance? And why was tins spirit trans- 
mitted from generation to generation ? If their 
flocks, or the descendants of their flocks have be- 
come somewhat improved in this respect"; if less 
blood be now shed in family quarrels; if rival 
&ction8, belonging to the same neighbourhood, and 
to the samp religious persuasion, appear in battle 
array less frequently than in former times — ^is this 
improvement attributable to priestly influence or 
to the operation of law ? One thing is certain, 
that when once the common people set the law at 
defiance, they plunge int6 the greatest excesses-^ 
regardless of any other control or authority. 

Terror is the talisman by which the Irish priests 
were wont to maintain their influence over the 
illiterate multitude. Nothing, in former times, was 
more frequent than solemn curses and excommuni- 
cations, more especially in wild and savage dis- 
tricts ; for these terrific denunciations are gene- 
rally in a direct ratio with ignorance and inciviliza- 
tion. 
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The ideas of the multitade have not undei^ne 
umdk alteration for the better m this particalar. 
Many still stand in awe of the priest's curse ; who^ 
Ihey • hneff can, by the exerdse of preternatural 
pbneer, 1 sicken their cattle, blight llieir com, and 
caAse, at ivill, the vial of Ood's wrath to be poured 
down upon the world. This ridiculous fancy or 
persuasion contributes to uphold tlie influence of 
the priest. But this is a malevolent influenoe~an 
influence arising from a frighted compound or com- 
fainatioli of jugglery, imposture and superstition. 
Friestly influence, particularly in times past, how^ 
ever it might have Airnished matter 'for commenda- 
tion, very much resembled that of necromancers or 
magicians. Good men, especially public fimctioo- 
aries^ must, c{ necessity, possess considerable 
influence ; and, doubtless, the Irish Catholic prie^ 
hood have fiirnished characters of this description. 
This, however, is an influence, ''per accidens,'' 
arising not so much from the functions of the priest 
as frt)m the virtues of the individual. But let us 
look exactly into ihe present state of tilings in 
this respect. 

What have the Irish Catholic bishops and priests 
done of late years to improve tiie morals of the 
people and to make them better Christians ? What 
example have they themselves exhibited ? Let us 
begin with the celebrated Dr. James Doyle, who is 
mxw iBO more^ but whose works and doctrines live, 
and are in active operation. This man, who was a 



^^are^ediikf docta»be)ofireG&)Btuc^rto^laWii(i^ fwiH^ 

doGtoiiifB toijp^aotlde. Thi^ priefete/offMB oisoondiocesi^ 
w iiiig)i*3iei eiq)iedted;^1ii^oedi^:doi^m6^;tb^ 
tfaishop^iHndfipreatefaeAihitoi^ .;Th^ eoiJ- 

-ta^n- epraadf like k pieiNdldnce^ idwongh the ^cmikjr. 

pra^titodi too,^i^th a<irei^eaiice;r aDd:1}ieiaiit&oir% 
^nODitiit*Doi]^'i jMU'iqnolied.m jiiatifica^acm. . The 
iridh. Cathotie jepiBcopal bodjt lucre either positively 
-cvitiiegtttividT! laeqitieseed in^all i this); so -that the 
^b6trihe<0f» ^^ resistqpQGe to law,'^ as regards cjinit^ 
^pMp^rtfy^ ><^^ becbmet ^part'^ off the moral code^ of 
RotQan <:iathoIic irdarid. JbdeeA so ' tniu;^ isiUs 
the case, that whoever holds a different opinio^ or 
>does not act in conformil^ mtkthe Doy^lite theology^ 
^0r-iirith this aioiinoiman syst^oi, is considered a 
iheretic, or a fetmirer irf hereby, and is madBsd ^ut 
accordingly for persecution. This was the ^ad^d 
Itaat pf the pdihbi*'^^ o&n<£ngy and the. great cause 
'Whyv>at last, after a loi^ series- of annoyances^ he 
witS'^^deprrr^d <)f his bebefice, and made to suffix all 
^^^vils of icleroieal and episcopal T^engeaikce. i - 
-' Tiy tMs '^rversion af the mcHal eode w&yihe 
rasebSbed'ffihe honrible loanrders and MxkijBoges of tevery 
tdeferiptfcmt Ihat baire becxaneifthis^Jtimei past^^ «o 
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tommon in this unhappy country. These xn'uehiefif 
are, indeed, ocmsidered as the necessary means for 
the accoinplishment . of & consecrated objectr-r<thel 
sobyersion 1 of: ttie Protestant establishment ; and the 
priests themselves do not scruple^ if not to justify, 
at least to' palliate their perpetraticm. .When lives 
are^ sacrificed upim these lawless occa^ns, these 
ministers of teligion observe with an inhuman 
" sang Jroidy^r that the good proposed cannot be 
obtained but by sacrifices of the kind- — that lliis is 
(he natural course of things. 

This modern antinomianism produces, two great 
evils. It compromises the duty of civil aUegiancey 
which the Catholic church in former times inculcated^ 
and it establishes principles subversive of aU 3eon-> 
laracts and covenants between man and mani. 'Fen! 
whatever may be said of the abstract nature of 
tithes, the obligation of their payment rests .upon 
the fact that an equivalent is received — namely, the 
land, which is to all intents and purposes the set-off, 
as well agdinst the dues of the church, as the rent of 
the landlord. 

' But let us say a few words more about Dr; Doyle, 
who; indeed, enacted a strange part in reUgion and 
politics. At one time he volunteered to proclaim,-^ 
md his proclamation made much noise,..^at the 
two rival churches of England and Roboie may, 
without mudh difficulty, be reconciled ; thaft the 
poifit^ ^ diffferehce were not many, and by no 
tfeatfs eiefsential. And yet shortly aftei^," when ii^was 
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proposed to examine and argue the oontroyerted 
points, this same liberal and enlightened Doctor 
issued a pastoral, prohibiting, within his diocess, all 
discussion of the kind — declaring, at tiie same time, 
that all sectaries, without exception, were bound 
to submit, unconditionally, to the definitions and 
authority of the Roman Catholic church. This was 
consistency with a vengeance. Great geniuses, it is 
said, are apt to run into opposite extremes. 

There was a time also when he expressed himself 
satisfied with the tithe composition act But soon after 
nothing would satisfy him short of the total abolition 
of titiies, under every shape and form. The reason 
he assigned for this change in his sentiments is odd 
enough— -namely, that the Protestant clergy, indeed, 
in the intermediate period, had abused the Catholic 
religion. What was this but to be actuated by mere 
spite and vindictiveness ? — ^motives utterly unworthy 
of a great man. 

Tantoene animis caelestibus irse. 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show, 
And exercise their spite in human woe ?— Dryden. 

He eulogized a certain poor ignorant man, who 
took a copy of the Bible or New Testament up with 
a tongs — ^not wishing to contaminate his^ fingers by 
touching it — and laid it with all due form in a grave 
dug for that curious purpose. It is hard to say 
which displayed tiie worse taste, the man who 
entombed the Sacred Volume, or the bishop who 
applauded the act. The poor man, of eourse, acted 
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through blindness, which was rendered incurable by 
the Qxtravagant encomium of the bishop. 
. If the doctrine he lays down on the law of prescrip- 
tion be correct, there is scarcely a proprietor in 
Ireland who possesses a just title to his land; 
centuries of possession or occupancy will not validate 
the rights of the present legal owners* This 
doctrine is directly opposed to the peace of the 
community and to Ihe stability of society. The 
first possessor had a bad title, and this radical &ult 
could not be cured by any length of possession. 
This is his reasoning on property tenures by 
prescriptiiMi, or by the right of conquest It may 
be asked, in regard to those who were deprived 
formerly of their properties by the fortune of 
war, upon what foundation did they rest their 
title? No doubt their titles rested also upon 
forcible or unjust occupancy at the beginning; 
that their right was founded in might, according 
to the maxim of -Hobbes. Perhaps even duirch 
property, which gave so much uneasiness to the 
Doctor, was OTiginally an unjustifiable appro- 
priation made by the hand of power ; in which case, 
ikom his own dewing, the preient daimairta or 
pofisessors hare just as good a title to it as die M 
Irish dmrch had, previous to the ReformafiaiL Bat 
let us quit die individual and spetk of die IriA 
Cathnlir episeopal body in general, in re£ereiice to 
tbe solgect in hand. 

In tt»M gome by, when aoae ffliratiM ujfke 
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penal laws or popery code l^ook places '«'kU*^!pnH 
portion of it still i^emaining oin the statute book^ tiie 
IdA Catholic bishops made greiat demonata^atibns of 
Yayakys i " The leading prelates of ,the*: time, y&nm 
Butler ef GaiBhel, Troy of DuUk^ Mo^danr of God^ 
aifed Plald^et of Meath. All their paatorai letters^ 
andtheywerenot niggardly inissuing tibyem^ breathed 
sentiments of the purest loyahy and aOegianeey and 
teemed with expressions^ of tesj^ed; for ;tiiei • cod^ 
stitatedL authorities. : AU this was' put forth, ipo^ u 
necessarily dictated by the g^mne piinoiples of 
Roman orthodoxy. Solemn prayevs were^fori axidil- 
dide^able .^liod, regula;rly offered i^/atr 'the' puUiq 
i^erAfkp>&i^)the'Mi^ and royal' family Th^ Domini 
iaivumfaii rBgem^ or Gbd save; the lung^' was 4nmg 
at 4he sdetipra high' massi Even iire fermidiible 
eMj^inacy' of united IrishmMeai, ' wh^h^threateiidd 
the orvertht^ow of British dominion! m . Ireland^ was 
denounced by them ^as opposeld to every lawy hluxbad 
Md'di^il^. ' ' All thes<» demonsttatiims c^ loyalty and 
obedience ^^ ftn^tti&faed! the < advocates iix Oa^hc 
e«ia(!Kdp£tti6fii Witli powerful arguments in favouv • of 
thai long disputed mje^iire^ end to a greatx eictest 
disaarkfted its opponents; who, indeed^ rested theiii 
Mt^ectibns i^h supposed Qi^liC' principles, whiob 
#eife beiiieTed t^ be' on recordi sind to eontinae 
dnJoMatig^d and uafijeh^geabl^^ in eonfotimify: with* tibe 
l^ofessed'HAtuire^ot^eniM o^ tike Cathbi^o religsoni/ 
Dr. Troy, and other bishops and diirioe^.wxote 
pMaphlMi^ 4)ti>' this ail^eBg^crssi^ suib^c^ lia which 
obedience to law and respect for the constituted 
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aotiotanties w^ref r uniformly • - iiloidc^rt^ : (Hs Mk ipdkft 
pcaiinlU6;dutyi-r--ia duty iral? dS doeasional^ jetxp^ienoy^i 
hot iof absolute obligations '. \ How ^differ entt aH tbiar 
from- the) ocmdiidfc of the Irish .Catholic /prelates fS 
the » present = diay ; when the very religioii, : of ipIqcIl 
these dig99staries are the ruleis or administrators^iisE^ 
identified with riesistance to law. ' and! ^contempt . hir) 
Aie I constiitaited . adthoritiea ; ^pd all .this, too, wheor 
raUelv^d^om the galling indubus iof thci pen^l code^r 
tfaia flame -Caifadlic religicHi is. left unfettered and^&eeq 
(uWhat^ conclusion . is to be drawn &om all;4hiBi^ 
D6es:the'.Catholic efaupch^ oritfae Catholic reUgioa^ 
liowprpclauta itfe true'-prineipleB'?' And. were iallih^: 
demoiisixatkms fornlerly inade hypMidtiicaldndrcGalB^?! 
hi: tibte ihoiguagef of die Irishi C!atik)lic hierfirch^ anex^ 
pidiliic»I Ijar^on, mlasked by prciti^iiled^religion^iaiul 
pdtl ibrthi i to ''answek* '- a present purpose^ ? ■■.. Wetei 
1fafc>o]|i'-lHsfaop6 sunberej ov wece t|i6y not'? /tLetoisI 

^n-hi ithfiliief^day.bf/fecpei^^ bid gfawiiiy 

tefitimobies>''6f''k>}^alty''and libeitidityiiii DtringMthab 
fleeliiig t^pesiod^Npray^cs) foD fthfib^ingoiaHd irbyal 
ftiftilji mA (foB:the:sucoelsi of/hqs tems^ii^eBer coii^ 
dtantiy^coifj^aited .with dole pdblio serrxo^ iof ikm 
(kisKk.i '>Il^hi8ifit!bf doy£'4levotip»^^ifWi toadnibkifto 
too beiii^h^'i Disappointed <■ hopebi:ifla]iipiad' itiGt 
sotj^wbi aiidfitpfodneqd a^Gdlmt6Yaotionii i Theiiliol^ 
ilSimhiad of loyiJtyr gireeted leips freguendyi/tbe/eiar^ 
(^'fiie'toongregation^ gradually fell into^diMfle^and/ 
iitoig^>a'tinie)/wtitseheapdino' imre* The kingi: 
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the queen consort, and the royal fiunily, were stmck 
out of the djrptics, and the success of die royal arms 
was left to chance and the fortune of war. This 
was no great proof of sincerity. On the contrary,, 
it would appear that they acted aU along as poh*- 
ticians or as hjrpocrites, as far as religion was 
concerned. But there is another circumstance, not 
to be omitted, that subjects them, in a more tangible 
manner, to this latter charge— namely, that at no. 
period, even in the fiill effervescence of their loyalty, 
did they mention the king's name in the canon of 
the mass — ^that is, in the particular part of the. 
solemn service where, according to llie general 
rubricks, his name should of right be associated witEi 
diat of the pope and of the ordinary ol&e particular 
diocess/ The rubrick was made a dead letter, 
because of the heterodoxy of the monarch. TU% 
however, was kept a secret* We i\pw ask, why 
were prayers for the monarch incorporated at all 
wiih the church service, if sudi incorporation was 
contrary to the usages of the Catholic church? 
And if to do 80 was in conformity with these usages, 
why was he not prayed for at the time and in the 
manner prescribed by the Roman ritual ? Was not 
all this a delusion practised on the people ?Tr-«fhoi? 
for a time, had reason to be persuaded, that prayers 
for their king, &c. &c., fwmed part of their litni^f 
and were consequently thenceforward to' be induded 
within the range of their own religious exenases^i 
They never dreamed of the unhallowed ^eontrait 
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between tiie solemn public exhibition of reHgious 
loyalty towards George the Third and the royal 
fiunily, and the silent but pointed rejection of his 
name from the canon of the mass, or the sanctum 
sanctorum of the church service. 

Candour and straightforwardness have not been 
this long tune the characteristics of these successors 
to the Apostles. They have uniformly succumbed, 
as we have ssdd elsewhere, to the strength of popular 
preju^ces or to the violence of faction. At the 
period of the Legislative Union, they thought it 
not inconsistent with the principles or welfare of the 
Cadiolic religion, to accept the " regium donum^'^ 
if offered ; and to vest in the crown a veto on their 
particular appointments. Soon after, however, they 
publicly proclaimed the inexpediency of any such 
Qoncordatum. The matter did not stop here. Pur- 
suing the same deflecting course, they made, after 
aoother short lapse of time, an announcement ^^ es 
cathedra," that the concession of any royal veto 
would necessarily lead to the subversion of the 
IComaa Catholic religion in Ireland. This may be 
denominated the march of episcopal intellect, much 
resembling the movement of the moon and planets 
rdatively to the sun ; from conjunction to quadra-* 
tu3PeS| and from quadratures to opposition. Will 
they stand firm in the present position they have 
taken ? or will they pursue a counter track ? or a 
course of retrogradation ? Will they return to the 
poiiii whence they started, and enter once more into 
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friendly conjunction with the powet^ tfastt be ? A 
little time may clear up this matter. But what prac- 
tical conclusion should be come to with respeet to 
these same right reverend gentlemen ? Ought the 
people to bow to their authority, or oopy their 
example ? ' They endeavour to persuade the multi- 
tude that they act by the impulse of heaven, 
notwithstanding their unsteadiness, their duplicity, 
and their inconsistendes. But let them declare the 
truth, and acknowledge, by way of reparation, that 
they have been inflnenced from the outset, not by 
the spirit of truth, which abhors deceit, nor by any 
consideration arising from the merits of the ^jei 
or indeed from any sense of religioos or moral 
obligation, but by motives of interest, by feelings 
of disappointment, by national antipathies, sectarian 
prejudices, and popular intimidaticMi ; in a word, by 
all those extraordinary springs of action, tiiat 
strangely diversify human occurrences, and give 
new and contradictory combinations to ihe elemenfte 
of human society. 

The strange and inconsistent conduct of Ac 
bishops and priests, has produced its natural effect 
upon the laity, who, indeed, are puzaled and per- 
plexed, both as to religion and poHticsv The caoAvLd 
of the priests, in respect to tithes, has given scandal 
even to those who took an active part in the' pro- 
ceedings. It is a common remark that priests, far 
from taking a lead, should have kept idoof ; that it 
did not become persons of their ce^ng to appear at 
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the head of tumaltuoas assemblies, and to lend their 
awRstance in the dangerous work of popular excite- 
ment. Persons, in the lowest rank of the commu- 
nity, have reasoned after this manner, and they 
frequently express their astonishment, that they 
were exhorted by the ministers of religion to 
expose themselves to the many dangers that must 
attend a systematic opposition to government and 
law. 

It may be curious here to remark, that some 
priests attempt to justify their conduct by 
saying, that they should go with, what they call, the 
people, as if they were warranted in compromising 
ibe duties of their ministry ; and, instead of leading, 
suffer themselves to be led ; while, on the other hand, 
the deluded people affirm that they never would have 
proceeded to such extremities but for the example 
and instruction of the priests. The difference 
between these conflicting statements is, that the 
latter is correct ; so that the charge of misrepresen- 
tation lies at the door of the former, to say nothing 
of the compromise of principle, of which, from their 
own showing, they stand convicted. The whole 
matter, if we credit both sides, may be stated thus : 
The flocks were led astray by the pastors, and the 
pastors (poor gentlemen) were led astray by their 
flocks. 

But let us suppose, that through terror or a sense 
of expediency, the priests consented to travel in the 
wake of the multitude ; how does such a humiliating 
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position square with Catholic principlefs ? How 
squares it with church authority, which exerdses 
such high prerogatives ; or with church in&llibiHty, 
that hushes to silence all profane gainsayers ? Have 
things, then, come to that sorry pass, that church- 
men have dwindled into the insignificance of unlet- 
tered laymen ; arid, like other obscure individuals, 
must, no matter for what purpose or object, swell 
the numbers of the ignoble multitude ? Yes, such, 
alas ! is the case in this our island of saints. *' Tell 
it not in Gath — ^tell it not in Ascalon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistine rejoice.'* 

But do they speak the truth when they say, Aey 
went wilii their flocks ? Have they gone with the 
aristocracy of their communion, a class that never 
identified themselves with resistance to law ? We 
may put a similar question respecting a considerable 
number of the middle orders ; and give it a similar 
answer. We also know that many who were in tiie 
habit of assembling and combining, acted thus under 
the influence of terror and intimidation. Did the 
priests even go with this portion of their flocks ? 
We think not exactly. But, taking these three 
classes into consideration, what is the meaning of 
the fine phrase " going with the people?" They 
have abandoned the manly, the enUgfatened, the 
well-disposed, and attached themselves to the des- 
peradoes of the community. Still they exclaim, 
" we go with the people." Together with being bad 
philosophers, and bad theologians, they have become 
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very licentious rhetoricians ; for they make a very 
improper use of the figure synechdoche, which puts 
p€^8 pro totOj a portion for the entire. They have 
ventured to swell the least worthy portion of their 
congregations into the imposing consequence of 
totality, and that, too, for the selfish purpose of 
covering their own ignominy. 

The priests have injured their own character and 
ihat of their religion. They can no longer be viewed 
in the light of ministers of the gospel, but as the 
tools of faction. No more can be applied to them 
the sajdng of holy writ, " How beautiful are the 
feet of those who bring tidings of good things : who 
bring tidings of peace." They are no longer what 
they ought to be, the heralds of peace and concilia- 
tion, but the arch-fomentors of bigotry and civil 
discord, of lawlessness and sedition. The people 
are every where reasoning and reflecting on the 
subject, and drawing their conclusions. The age of 
blind obedience is passing away ; the priests them- 
selves have broken the spell, nor will the ^^ipse 
dixit^^ of a churchman, though robed in his vest- 
ments, any longer pass as a divine oracle. The 
eyes of s^l have, in a great measure, been opened 
by the extraordinary and unprecedented scenes that 
have been exhibited this time past, and a revolution 
or reformation in religion seems fast approaching in 
this country. 

The multitude, indeed, are kept together for the 
present by a variety of causes : by the force of 
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habit, by the spirit of party, and by. the dread ,d 
singularity. Lutherans, and Calvinists, and Ronm 
Catholics, were all mingled together for a consi- 
derable time at the commencement of the Reforms^ 
tion. But the jarring elements that were brought 
into permanent and increasing operation, ^oon pro^ 
duced their natural effects ; and the great ancient 
religious or superstitious community was broken up 
into various conflicting sects and divisions. To 
compare great things with small, the Catholics of 
Ireland, as they are caUed, (for ^e term itself 
has now no other meaning bu£~ that of a party 
appellation,) have anything among them but unity 
and uniformity, properly speaking. The mas9, 
indeed, is still celebrated, and the usual number of 
sacraments occasionally administered. These things 
are kept up as matters of course by the priests, and 
are acquiesced in by the people. But as to religious 
dogmata or opinions : as to the deference that should 
be paid to the clergy, or the ideas that are enter* 
tained respecting the particular merits of the 
Roman Catholic religion or church, nothing but 
discord and contrariety. A considerable number 
of the better order, who go under the name of 
Catholics, have an utter disregard for their priests, 
and for the doptrines they teach ; seldcnn go to 
mass ; never to confession ; do not believe the 
ghostly fathers to be unerring guides in religion ; 
nor that the salvation or damnation of souls depends 
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mpoa the capricious or interested interference of 

SQch questionable characters. 

The common people are placed in a dilemma of a 

^ery unsatisfactory and dangerous description. 
From the anti-religious conduct, and carriage, and 
preaching of their priests, they are at a loss to 
<determine what is right and what is wrong. They 
faave worked Uiemselves into the belief that anti- 
tithe combination is a holy war ; and many consider 
that all means may be used to effectuate their 
purpose. It was this dreadful impression, produced 
by priestly interference, that caused them for the 
inoment, in opposition to every law, human and 
divine, to set little value on the lives of their fellow 
creatures, and made them imagine that to perpetrate 
murder was to perform an act of justice. This class 
of persons, however, notwithstanding all the pains 
that have been taken to pervert them, have their 
doubts and misgivings, and do feel, on cool reflec- 
tion, great surprise, that religion should be made 
to preach any thing but peace and good will to man- 
kind. In short, the moderate and reflecting portion 
of the Catholic body altogether are filled with doubts 
and difficulties as to religion and its ministers, owing 
chiefly to the systematic scenes of lawless extrava- 
gance exhibited by the latter, since their enlistment 
under the tumultuous banner of faction and agitation. 
This portion of the community may, indeed, 
covet the abolition of tithes, and the subversion of 
the church establishment, which latter is the princi- 
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pal object aimed at ; but they look with dismay at 
the means employed for its accomplishment ; and 
are shocked that the religion they were taught 
to venerate, should be made ancillary to injury and 
outrage. The priests have sunk in their estimation ; 
and, as invariably happens, the religion itself 
sharing the fate of its ministers, must cease to com- 
mand their respect. Thus from a heterogeneous 
combination of infidelity, and scepticism, and mis- 
trust, and scandal, and the dissemination of bad 
principles of action, and the anti-religious position 
of their clergy, the Roman Catholic body of Ireland, 
notwithstanding the swaggering encomiums of poU- 
tical spouters, is an anomalous compound, having 
within it aU the seeds of schism, strife, and dismem* 
behnent. 

They are equally bewildered as to politics. Every 
thing possible has been done by interested persons 
to bring even the meanest of the people on the poli- 
tical arena, and to press them into the service of 
faction. The ghostly gentry, too, have been the 
principal agents in this extraordinary business. The 
peasantry, instead of the gospel, have had to listen 
in their houses of worship to discussions on abstract 
questions of legislation and political economy, by 
persons ill-qualified for the task, but whom no one 
dare to contradict. The most ridiculous notions are 
crammed down the throats of those who cannot 
comprehend their meaning or tendency. The poor 
ignorant people are wound up, like puppets or 
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automata, to utter in unison certain words or phrases 
of mighty import and signification ; and this is 
denominated " public opinion." 

Let us come to particulars : 

Politicians of a certain description are to be sent 
into parliament, the followers of the great and 
mighty Dan. This batch seated in the senate-house 
are to carry all before them, to make the hated 
Saxon quail, to be so many political Hohenlohes, to 
work in double quick time the redemption of the 
country, to abolish tithes, annihilate the church 
establishment, overthrow corporations, humble the 
aristocracy, and by the repeal of the union, insure 
for ever the independence of Ireland. The priests, 
the ministers of the gospel, in obedience to their 
liege lord and for the public good, undertake to 
forward this important business ; and pressing re- 
ligion into the service, make it a matter of con- 
science with their abused congregations, to vote 
according to their holy directions. Reckless of 
consequences, they interpose between the tenant 
and his landlord, and endeavour, from the altar, at 
the time of mass, to persuade the poor man that if 
he does not place himself in hostility with the lord 
of the soil, to his own great detriment and that of 
his poor family, he will violate the most sacred of 
duties, and run the imminent risk of eternal damna- 
tion. In this manner do the priests endeavour to 
execute their task of popular perversion and ruin. 
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The poor people are made the ^pes of every 
species of imposition, reKgious and poUtical. 

This novel mode of predication has produced a 
corresponding effect. The lowest class of the com- 
munity, cow-boy s, chum-boys, handy rcraft men of the 
lowest grade, labourers, and small £aurmers, are 
metamorphosed into busy, brawling, impertinent, 
pragmatical politicians, like as happened in the days 
of Cromwell, when — 

The oyster women lock*d their fish up, 
And trugged away to cry *' no BUh<^" • 

HUDIBRASS. 

What extraordinary personages are those priest^ 
notwithstanding the profusion to be found among 
them of meanness and ignorance. They prove t^ 
the world that the power they possess^ passing by 
spirituals, operates at once on the elements of . inert; 
matter and in the elements of civil society. 

But how does the Irish Roman Catholic body, 
taken as a whole, stand in regard to politico? 
What is their position in this respect ? The faction, 
of which the priests are the pioneers, and of which 
the lower order constitutes the strength, appear tQ 
be all-powerful among them. But, first of all, ar^ 
the poor people satisfied that their spiritual directory 
have given them sound advice ; and that there i$ 
wisdom and good policy in their opposing themselveis 
to their landlords, and that, too,^ — making the mo&t 
favourable supposition — in a matter of contingent; 
or conjectural good ? Many of them have seen tUqg? 
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from the beginning in the true light, but they hare 
been afraid to act in conformity to their opinions. 
They dread the curse of the priest and the savage 
hostility of their neighbours. Some of them were 
driven to register their supposed frandiise contrary to 
their consciences. Unable to pay their rents, they 
scrupled, and not without reason, to swear to a ten? 
pound interest in their holding. But the consecrated 
demagogue overruled their scruples, and insisted, at 
^ hazards, on their taking put the necessary qua- 
lification. Religion, and conscience, and truth, and 
prudence, have been sacrificed on the altar of political 
&ction and intrigue. But the minds of the poor 
people are by no means easy upon this matter ; on the 
contrary, what with their own lack of knowledge 
and the terrors of their church, and their private 
interests, and the confusion of contradictory opinions, 
they are involved in great doubt and perplexity ; so 
^t the oracular infallibility of their spiritual and 
now political directors is, even in regard to these, 
their humble children, tottering on its base. 

As you ascend in the scale of society the clashing 
of politics is marked and defined. The great 
leader — ^the most outrageous political demagogue of 
modern times — is followed by a numerous and 
uproarious squad — ^handy-craft men, conceited clerks, 
small shopkeepers, struggling merchants, obscure 
attorneys, briefless barristers, and some would-be 
slquireens. This motley group are the common 
disturbers of the whole country ; and, though pos- 
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sessing a sort of unity as to party and faction, 
contain within themselves the active elements of 
discord and concision. They seem to have nothing 
definite or determinate in view — ever unsteady, 
ever changing, never satisfied. As to their chie^ 
he has gone round all the points of the political 
compass, and has somehow contrived to drag them 
after him — ^vetoists and anti-vetoists ; against the 
regium donunif for the regium detvum ; in favour 
of poor laws, against poor laws ; reform, the great 
panacea; then repeal, the great panacea.; calling 
for a restriction of tlie elective franchise, and for an 
extension of the elective franchise ; shouting for 
liberty, yet imposing the most galling slavery ; pro- 
fessing liberality, yet fostering bigotry; preadiing 
obedience to law, yet inculcating resistance to it as 
a duty of paramount obligation ; acknowledging 
that the Protestant clergy ought to be supported, 
yet moving heaven and hell to reduce them to a 
state of starvation ; reprobating clerical interference 
in politics, then turning round and reprobating any 
clergyman who keeps aloof from politics — ^a faction^ 
in short, exhibiting in themselves, head and mem- 
bers, all the wayward extravagancies of political 
inconsistency. 

The seceders from these turbulent and un- 
principled spirits are denounced as apostates to 
their religion and traitors to their country ; and are 
held up as proper objects of public hatred and 
persecution. Their sway has been terrific this 
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time past. But the period of terror is passing away^ 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the priests to pro* 
long it. A re-action is in progress. Some of the very 
leading actors m the scene, disgusted with what tibey 
saw and the position they were made to occupy, 
bave turned round upon their associates and task- 
masters, pourtrayed in the blackest colours the 
arch-fiend of agitation, and, in the face of the world, 
renounced all his works and pomps. 

Public virtue is nearly out of the question these 
extraordinary times, and party spirit constitutes the 
order of the day. It is all the same in this respect 
with the priest and with the flock. ^^ All have gone 
aatray, all have become unprofitable together." 
Several of the priesthood and the episcopal body 
lament the present novel and unhappy state of Irish 
society, but take good care not to give publicity to 
their sentiments. On the contrary, they acquiesce 
in the popular delusion ; or, like the consecrators of 
ijae scapular, they applaud in public what they 
reprobate in private. Is this pubUc virtue ?^to say 
nothing of their dereliction of duty as Christian 
bishops. And what course were they bound to 
jpwrs^e? Was it not incumbent on them, were 
they not called upon ^^ ex-officioj'^ to issue pastoral 
letters enjoining, as an indispensable duty, sub- 
mission to the laws and respect for the constituted 
authorities, as was done formerly by Dr. Troy and 
the bishops of the time, under similar circumstances, 
agreeably to the maxims of the gospel and to the 
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avowed principles of the Roman Catholic church ? 
It is quite certain, whatever may be said of ti» 
^liscopal body in general, that some individuiQs 
among them feel that this line of conduct dbould 
have been pursued ; and yet acted on by the force 
of popular excitement and the new-fangled ideas of 
their brethren, they shrunk from the performance 
of their duty, and either by criminal silence or by 
criminal interference, by connivance or positive 
approval, have assisted in fiurthering the unhallowed 
work of insubordination and outrage. The pro- 
bability is, that this charge comes home in a more 
or less degree to every individual of this body— not 
excepting Dr. Doyle himself the great primum 
mobile of auiti-tithe agitation. For it appears that 
this same doctor, rightly indeed enough, but with 
strange inconsistency, objected to have put in 
nomination for the then vacant see of Cloyne, the 
Rev. John O'Connell, now parish priest of Mitchels- 
town, for no other reason but that betook so leading 
a part in the anti-tithe war. But to pursue our 
subjeict. Scarcely a bishop has shewn a particle of 
public virtue ; but collectively and individually have 
either fomented or acquiesced in the popular 
delusion. 

Among the clergy of the second order there 
were a few exceptions — a solitary example here and 
there of unbending integrity and virtue. 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
But few, alas, the raging waves withstood, - 
The multitude were buried in the flood. 
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These honorable exceptions had to contend with 
difficulties of no ordinary description ; with a mer- 
dlesB faction, with a maddened multitude, with the 
shameless hostility of their own brethren or order, 
and the frowns of their mitred superiors. They 
were examples of the steady, upright man described 
by Horace, who is not scared from his purpose by 
the frowns of the tyrant, or by the fury of the 
populace, 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non arder civium prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida. 
The man resolved and steady to his trust, 
Inflexible to ill and obstinately just. 
May the rude rabble's insolence despise, 
Their senseless clamours and tumultuous cries. 
The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles, 
And the stern brow and the hoarse defies, 
And with superior greatness smiles.-— Addison. 

They were vilified, they were calumniated, they 
were loaded with obloquy ; they were denounced as 
foes to the people, and as hirelings of a tyrannical 
government. Their houses were threatened, their 
lives were threatened, their authority was subverted, 
and their chapels were closed against tibem. " SecH 
suntj lapidati sunf^ — " they were sawed asunder, 
tiiey were stoned." Priests and people were leagued 
together for their destruction. But they endured 
every thing, braved every thing, risked every 
thing ; in a word, they suffered civil martyrdom for 
the great cause of religion and social order. They 
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were gifted with a divine energy to which the 
episcopal body and the great mass of their own 
order were strangers; and this energy rendered 
them unconquerable. 

Pauci quos sequus amavit 

Jupiter, aut ardens evezit ad sidera vertiis 

Dis geniti potuere* 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. 

And those of shining worth and heavenly raoe. 

Yes, their number is small, and not worthy to be 
taken into account in our estimate of the times, 
which must be characterised, not by the virtues of 
the scanty few, but by the absence of virtue in the 
multitude. Let us now pass to the laity. How do 
they stand in reference to public virtue ? 

There is an unlucky coincidence in this par- 
ticular — a melancholy reciprocity of guilt. We 
speak not here of the giddy crowd, who are little 
better than machines set in motion by a sort of 
master-puppets, to produce certain effects, as 
occasion may require. With these latter we have 
to do — ^namely, our busy, active, leading politicians, 
who would fain get into their hands the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and who boast of being the 
regenerators of unhappy Ireland. Of what descrip- 
tion are these for the most part ? Do they abound 
in public virtue ? We have limbs of the law, who 
labour in this cause for the purpose of bringing 
themelves into notoriety and advancing themselves 
in their profession. Several of them, too, have 
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gained more substantial rewards for tiieir nois^ 
patriotism. The Catholic rent, in its time, which 
was so much spoil or wages judiciously divided 
among them, must have proved a mighty stimulus. 
It is easy to account for the part these good folk 
have acted without having recourse to public virtue J 
They have merely acted the parts assigned thenv 
or which they were permitted to assume, in the 
ireneral drama. Some are newspaper editors or 
Uid -te^ -^ with «. I^ di,r,g„d bf 
principle, or the public welfare, cater merely ta 
party taste, for their own private interest or that of 
their establishment; We speak of individuals. 

This consideration of self-interest, which is 
directly opposed to public virtue, converted into 
flanging patriots many persons in trade, who very 
readily came to the conclusion that their success in 
business might depend, in a great measure, on their 
pandering to prevailing prejudices. Are we, said 
they, to lose our customers and injure our familiest 
or let slip an opportunity of making our fortune ? 
What a large share of public virtue is possessed by 
gentry of this description ! 

The sham and adventurous patriotism of indi- 
viduals had an effect like magic upon all those of 
tiiie same ca8l;e. All followed the example of the 
leaders, as well to defeat the unprincipled specu* 
lalions of individuals as to sustain themselves. The 
patriotism of all these is a compound of envy, jealousy, 
selfishness, and cupidity. We pass by in silence 

Q 
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did uonb^izing spirit of the great loader iif.^t 
wUole gaiig. J •'-■ ,1 ,? 

A gt^t points indeed the mtam pmn«^ wifeh lOl 
tkeaeftumdg patriots is^ by all means,/ to kaep;i9p 
the: {^(^[rnlar excitemeuit — well Imowing t^iat iSm. 
ia the etate of things m whidli alone tikey can >^ )hr% 
aflid mofre^ and have their being;'- -Foffithiapjai^PK^ 
new question are started^ whiefa^ howeren iiBOtprai^ 
tteable^ produce the intended efibct-r^tiiat: is^ ter4]i 
the mdititiide witibi ^^traVagant ihopes and €i](p0€ikar 
tbns« Hie.ii^peal of the unioii is ^a que$ti(»l o£(^ 
dedeription. It is aeknbwlec^ed Hiait lhe^^V'^j( 
for repeal wai3 ai mere ruse ( thiat tibe >aQtoiB(piishyriierit 
of thai nieastire wa» not cwt^n^ted liy Iho^ig ftho 
first disturbed : the : nation oh iik^ ^lihje^t (].iand: jRlift 
n^lwiA^ndfaig^ laboiured might and JmiaiA far^iff^ 
pitgate l^e-i klto ^tiiat it ^as i&e i[>idy :pai[iae4li in 

<*i*ting eviK and\wi^,^wlutaly iie«f4t»wy^^^ 
l^tospjerity :#f the; eouta^.; • WM r waso :|^; j^ 

P^Btw^al j^ggJwy ^^ dwblMi»lii|gr? 9^ llw fpt^ 

(Lgitiitor himsdfi perhaps tiawitti«glyKJ^i>^^ 

feftcfet The «^tatioai f<M r^j^sd wAi atjth^ Ptttti^ 

only a means to aceompfidi) of . ^coUr^e^. r^Wiietib^Qg 

4lset. Afterwards repeal, itelelfjibec^me tl^H^nd 

)Nr(^pos6d. New light broke ill npdb theg)eiitti»»BU( 

4he ]>oUttcid mask ^hldi eloped the. ^nestioiirji^ lb 

i^mimeiicclment was (^brown asides abd^ the .n^imli 

^j6ct» after t)onsiderable d)elay and iitplroa%* bei^iai^ 

the t^ one. /iC to I the prime actors in ftfa»r;ira«yiiBf 

•• ♦ .' ' ' t r . 

'• . f . 1 . .■ . -1 . ^ , - « - ■ ■ .'■' f » >* -. - "I • '■ i 
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eqiiivocil scene claim to themselves ahy portibA' 
of public virtue ? 

' {t is a question if the new language they adopted 
ivias the language of sincerity ; for they have thought' 
pfoper at present to place their favourite measure^ 
in' aibeyaace. But let us view the thing itself in a' 
practiesl tight. Is the great Liberator of opinion, 
1iurf;'the repeal of the union can be accomplished?' 
That it is a practicable measure ? Or has he »raised>> 
tbe question from some (sinister or interested motive?' 
Has he taken it up as one best adapted to prolong 
the period of civil agitation and to establish for 
knaself a permanent claim to the contributions of 
the siUy multitude ? Does he seek in all this the' 
public good or his own private emolument^? 

There are but two ways cf determining Ac 
qtlfee^m of repeai-^namely, either in parliament or 
ki^the field $ €ither by civil deliberation or by cHvit 
emitvqliion. Does he feed himself up with the 
hsBty liiat he will carry tiie measure In the fonder 
way-^hat is, through tiie Imperial Parliament? 
That a measure supported by a contemptible sectidn* 
of the house, M odds too <mth themselves on the 
sidijeet ; and opposed by the united iirterest ^ 
Bi^Uuid, Scotiand, and Ifdand, as fraught witiiT 
din^r to tiie empire at Isffge, is likely to receive 
tiie Heliberartie sanction of liie three estates of "tiie 
t>MlHih-4;he IGfig, tiie Lords, and the Cosmionff? 
l%at' a law, enaeted to ensure tiie connection 
between Ireland and England, and to consolidate 
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the whole empire : a law considered fimdmaefital 
and irrevocable to all intents and purpogei;^ and 
npon the supposed permanence of which the hope' 
rial Parliament has proceeded in its career of legk- 
lation, now for upwards of thirty years : that a law 
of this all-important description will be repealed at 
the instance of a faction that breathes nothings but 
threatenings and slaughter^ civil anan^y^ civfl 
tumult, and civil dismemberment ? But if \di 
object is to have recourse to the other alternative, 
as his language often indicates ; if his object is to 
embroil the empire in the calamities of dvil war, 
for the accomplishment of that which, under the 
most favourable supposition, ' is only a contingient or 
problematical good, then is he nothing more or less 
than a political desperado, seeking to cause a mew 
deluge of evils to overflow his unhappy country. 
Are his foUowers and admirers prepared to go widi 
him to all these extremities ? Or can it be supposed 
that the man entertains so widked and so cbimerical 
a project ? But if upon a view of the whole case^ 
he neither can hope to carry the measure throu^ 
Parliament ; nor, on the other hand» entertais the 
wish of making the bloody and hazardous expim- 
ment of carrying it by the sword, what light are^we 
to view him in but that of an arch political impoator» 
wholly employed in deluding, a credulous; (people 
with vain projects and expectations, andplifeing!,>£ar 
the basest purposes, every possible bar. to soeisd 
improvement) and to the public welfas^ .? . 
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: Wliat are we to think of these public men who 
form the tail of this great leviathan ? Have they 
Maoi^ them a large portion of public virtue ? — ^these 
fptest optimists in legislation, who propose to rege- 
nerate the empire, and restore the golden age on 
Mrtfa.-- Methinks it requires no great process of 
reasoning to come to a conclusion on this point. If 
the master they serve be deficient in public virtue, 
we cannot suppose it to abound in them. The truth 
iMy that these exalted personages have no will or 
#pimon of their own. They are, in every sense of 
die word, slaves to an individual, to whom they owe 
their political existence, and to the multitude who 
are guided by that same individual. They must 
obey the leader inside the house, and the sovereign 
people outside. They have, indeed, divested them- 
selves of the privilege of rational beings, and 
become mere political automata. The Coercion 
Bill had well nigh broken the spell, or, to use a 
Tulgar phrase, let the cat out of the bag. Opposi- 
tion was given to it by those who were convinced of 
its necessity. But another necessity, which it is 
unnecessary to 'specify, overruled every considera- 
tion for the public welfare. This was public virtue 
irith a vengeance. 

' Some of these sublime personages are known to 
hold their leader in utter detestation, and to disap- 
prove (rf the system he is pursuing. They even at 
times make indirect attacks on him through the 
press, and are attacked by him in turn ; or jrather, 
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be oonunences the asaaulti and they make #ine 
puny effoft ak, retaliatioiii But tOanly, virtaoul 
9pp06itioii| id out of the questimi. IHiey jticeiimb 
again, hug the yoke of servility^ and embrace the 
knees of their lord and master. Whi^ ia thia hirt 
the essence of political depravity, or &e total 
absence of public virtue ? The leader, hia aatd* 
lites,.the bishops, the priests, professional men, and 
men in business, all leagued together to &egrei^ 
disturbance and evil of society, in a shaml^less eon- 
federacy of tyranny, slavery, iia^ustide, prc^anation^ 
imposition, selfishness, douUe-dealing, and hyfOr 
crisy. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

Thb Roman Catholics of Ireland profess^ in the 
fidlest extent, die doctrine of dyil and reli^oisl 
liberty. This doctrine, if rightly understood, teadhlBS 
that np man, who is a loyal subject aaid peaceable 
citi2^en, should be persecuted or moleiBted, ef 
deprived of any civil privilege or immunity on the 
score of peculiarities in religion ; tibiat is, whedier 
his creed be considered orthodox or otherwise. The 



cluirga of intolerance against the Roman CathoUe 

religion ox Roman Catiiiolic churciv ^^ ^ long 
i^ndingt and resta upon very substantial proofe. - 
t/ii Jahn Juocke) who waa a strenuous a4vocat6 tot 
cjtril apd religious libertyi would not^ however; 
(^QWrd tiiat privilege to Roman Catholics^ because 
b^ qonfiidered them intolerant by principle. It was 
tJiQ supposed truth of this heinous charge that prin- 
cipally gave rise to the enactment of the penal code. 
'^he Protestants of these countries, who, though 
divided among them^lves, on some minor points of 
religion, still latterly lived together like Christians, 
considered themselves justified in showing little 
favour to a church which would leave no alternative 
to dissenters but either conformity or persecution. 
In examining this question we should look to timei» 
past and times present. 

_ It was a point not to be disputed in ancient times, 
Aftt heretics were to be persecuted. To impugn 
church fiuthority was worse than treason against the 
state. This sanguinary doctrine wUs supposed to^ 
be strictly scripturaL We find, in the indexes to 
ihQ Bibles published by papal authority, . subset 
quently to the Coijncil of Trent, this bloody pro*' 
pF.opositiim \ ^^ Heretici toUendi e medio v Heretics' 
4rfi to be exterminated,"* with subjoined references' 
t9 the vaurious passages in the Old and New Testa-^ 
iRi^nt; that are supposed to sanction or confirm it. In* 
ao edition of the Douay version, published in Dublin 

- # Sixtl. V. Cfemchtis Vin; 
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in the year 1791, we find the following note* upon 
the 12th and foregoing verses of the 17th ^iiaptef 
of Deuteronomy : '^ Here we see what aiitbonty 
God was pleased to give to the dhnrch guides 4if^ 
Old Testament in deciding without appeal, all eoi^ 
troversies relating to the law, promising tha* they 
should not err therein, and punishing taOh death 
such as proudly refused to obey their dedbions : and 
surely he has not done less for the church guides of 
the New Testament." The 12th verse, on which, 
in particular, this is a comment, runs thus : ^' But he 
that win be proud and refuse to obey the command^^ 
ment of the priest, who ministereth at that time to 
the Lord thy God, and the decree of the judge, that 
man shall die^ and thou ^alt take away the evil 
from Israel." The doctrine of the note on this text; 
as above quoted, in regard to unfortunate heretics^ 
is in exact accordance^with the biblical indexes ; th^ 
is, that they should be made away with altogether ; 
always of course supposing the capability at com*' 
mand of doing so. There is here a coincidence 
between ancient and modern times on the subject. 
Tirinus, the famous Roman Catholic conunentator^ 
on the Old and New Testament, maintains the pca^^ 
secuting doctrine of the biblical index, as that ^ 
orthodoxy, no doubt. In commenting on the third* 
verse of the 13th chapter of Zacharias, he has tiiese^ 
words : ^^ Ex quo discant Lutherom nxm soiirni, itii 
veteri $ed etiam in nova lege h^ereticos marte pleo^ 
tendos. Nam et proprii parentes^ si zeh ardeant 
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honoris divinij sententia et manu judicumj confi- 
gentfiUvm sic apostantem ;*'* whicli may be ren- 
dered thus : ^^ Whence the Lutherans may learn 
that heretics are to be punished with death, as well 
in the new law as in the old. For even the very 
parents, if they glow with zeal for the divine honor, 
acting at once as judges and executioners, shall 
plunge a dagger into a son so apostatizing." 

The same commentator again says, in his " Index 
coniroversiarum Jideij^ index of controversies re- 
garding faith. ^^ Hereticos ah ecclesia damnatos 
morte et aliis pcenis multari patet ; quia sunt falsi 
prophetce^ qui, Deut. c. xiii, v. 6, c. xviii, v. 20, 
jubentur occidi: sunt rehelles summi, sa^erdotis 
imperioj qui, Deut. c. xvii, v. 12, ear sententia jicdicis 
morte plecti jubentur. Et Christus non solum 
jvbet tractari ut Ethnicos, MaU. c. xviii, v. 17, 
sed insuper dicit esse lupos rapaces ; Matt. c. xvii, 
V. 15, et fares a/c kUroneSj Joan. c. x, v. 8, SimUUi 
habeSy Act. c. xx, v. 29i Atqui tales omni jure 
occidendi sunt.'* 

^^It is clear, (says he,) that heretics, condemned 
by the church, should be subjected to death and 
other punishments, for they are false prophets, 
who, in Deuteronomy, 13th and 18th chapters, 
are conunanded to be slain. They are rebels 
to priestly authority; who, in Deut. chapter 
17 f are ordered for condemnation and execu- 
tion. And Christ not only commands them to be 

* Vide Zacharias xiii. c. 30. 
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l^eftted as hmtjbens^' Matti chapter isti^' Imt^dbo 

oaUfi theia raveiiottB wcdved. Matt. ythehapter ; a&di 

Om^en and robbers, John, lOtib chapter. Vou flad^ 

eontinues he, language of the saiM 4es^ption"ia 

^fk^ 20th diapter. Nohivv all sm^h are to be pot to 

deaA, according to every law/' That far^ Tiramai 

l» -standard coeamentator witib tlxe RoMMn Ga^oMe 

church. . .^ 

'^ Becahus, a famous theologian, who flourished about 

two centuries ago, enters into /the particulars of this 

very serious question* ** It is lawftd," says he,^* ta 

inflict capital punishment for the crime of heresy/' 

Thas* language cannot ;be misunderstood* . He pro^^ 

eeedfi-^^^ In. the old law, idolaters were ooiideims^. 

to death, and that by the express commiilid irf God 

Mmself, ad appears from the 20th and S>4tii *^ 

LevitK^us, the 25th of Numbers, and 4imi 3th df, 

I^utefronomy/' These are his proofs, whidi wbetEei^ 

Atey4rergodd or bad, it is liot our busuiess-to 

famine. Let us go on. *^ In ite' new Jaw -^^ 

under it the same punishment is decreed i^aini^ 

Iksretics, as appears from the books ^qnicunqt^^ 

eap. de Hereticis ;' and was always put in foroe 

fiwr Tei^y cogent reasons. For why should not the 

MW law as well as ^e old prei^K^ribe measures^ibp 

Ibe prevention of apostacy and the esiinotioii 'o£ 

heresy?" He speaks helre: of pros^iops iia^tbe 

canon law, enacted by church authontyi f*^This,i 

(continues Becanus,) w^ the opinion^ Aie-primi*-: 

tive fathers and the l?w of the primitive church." 
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If he is conreot in tUs, tbe thing- is^ cmfy to be ^ 
more bunented: ^^EVen the gteat Augustine; (wyn 
loBf) whb, when newly converted was of the caatcwt^ 
opimon, in the prc^ess of time changed his jentt^ 
mento oii the subject ; and affirmed that obstiaat«f 
heretics onght to be treated with the utmost; 
severity.^ And.why, (continues oujr author,) should 
not heretics be punished with the utmost sererity, 
whereas heresy is opposed^ not only to the unity of 
die church, but to the tranquillity of the $tate? 
Heresy is more pemidous to society than theft^ 
tobbery, adulteryi or murder; all which^ for the 
common good, are placed beneath the lash of the 
dhril magistrate. It is not, (he says,) in the natuiis 
<^ thii^ that peace and. concord can exist wher0 
temple is erected against temple, and altar against 
altar ; for heresy is ever accompanied by pride, and 
pride is ever productive of discord. The exp^rienotf 
of past times places the matter in the dearest lights' 
What happy harmony prevailed among the childretf 
i)i Israel so long as they all worshipped at the same 
ahar } but the golden calves of Bethel deranged 
every thing, dissolved the unity of the chosen 
people, placed ten tribes in opposition to the re^^ 
Inaining two, erected a permanent wall of separation 
between them, and rendered them thenceforward 
strangers and enemies to one another. Have not^ 
(continues he,) heretics from time to time excited 






* Epis. 48, dd Viiieentiuin. 
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tumults and kindled tiie flames of civil war in every 
pari of Cliristendom ? The Arians in the east, the 
Macedonians in Greece, the Donatists and Circnoh 
cillions in Africa ? What concision -and bloodshed 
was caused by the Iconoclasts and by the Albigi^^ses ? 
What was the conduct of the Hussites in Bohenmf 
the Calvinists in ScotUnd, France, Belgium, and 
Poland; of the Lutherans in Germany, where the 
boors rose up m rebellion ? In short, (says he,) the 
history of heresy is the history of discord, rebellion, 
loassacre, and the subversion of aU order. 
:, '' If the church in the first ages did not subject 
heretics to the punishment of death, it was because 
ahe was weak and impotent — ^unconnected willi civil 
power and civil authority. In proof of which, it 
is sufficient to remark, that she no sooner became 
powerful and strong than she began to exercise 
Severity towards all those who had the hardihood 
to gainsay her doctrines. She first inflicted the 
penalty of banishment ;* afterwards pecuniary fines ;f 
then confiscation of all their goods ;| until at length, 
(exasperated by their obstinacy and insolence, she 
proceeded to the last extremities, and subjected 
them to all the horrors, of capital punishment, as 
we may read in the laws of Valentinian and 
Marcian, lib. quicunqice. In fine, religwus liberty 
being directly opposed to unity of faith and ruinous 

* Lib. Ariani cap. de Heritic f Lib. cuncti he^tici ibidem* 

1 Lib. Mainchje. 
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to the commonwealth, is by no means to be sanc- 
tioned; and it is lawful and requisite to protect 
OTthodoxy by the infliction of pains and penalties, 
by the persecution of heretics, and the extinction 
of heresy." So far Becanus, who, as the organ or 
oracle of Roman orthodoxy, puts forth, with an 
air of triumph in all its naked and terrific deformity, 
the doctrine of civil and religious intolerance* 
Becanus did nothing but tread in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, Thomas of Aquin and the school- 
men, and gave, as he believed, the doctrine of his 
church. It is unnecessary to say a word of the 
doctrine of Peter Dens touching this matter. It is 
before the world, and coincides, as may be expected, 
with the biblical indexes of Sixtus Quintus and 
Clemens Octavus, with the note extracted frojmi the 
Douay version, with the bloody doctrines of Tirinus^ 
Becanus, and all the other acknowledged oracles 
and doctors of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. 

All this must place our new apostles of religious 
liberty. Dr. Murray and the compiler of his 
directory. Rev. Patrick Woods, in an awkward and 
serious predicament. They must, indeed, either 
qualify the tenet of ecclesiastical infallibility, or 
declare themselves dissenters from the Roman 
Church. But let us proceed. 

This doctrine of persecution is embodied in 
the Roman Pontifical. We find the following 
words in the oath administered to every bishop 
elect at the time of his consecration : — " HcereticoSj 
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¥ Heretkife and sdiismatics, I ahaU to tiUu8r«t9tcxst<of 
wy power persecute and war against.' ' It eoldd: to 
MEOJiy isfhewn froin church hiieitdry how '&i^hfol%r this 
^scopal oUigation has been* xliacfaaifiged iamkxff 
imhappy inatanoes. Wwiiiiot with'ti^^oneurreiim 
qr at the instance o£ the pope and tih^ diureh fsi 
Rome thaii Ihe tribnnsfl of die holyxbr unholf 
Inquisition was aieeted an ao: wiiifi teuntries ^^ 
Ewdpe t a..tribnnfiQ i^at'Wars, ou^^Tz^eriieoiof^^ 
tkie knife^^Wttfa the princtples ef civd mid Teligiotts 
W^ft^ ? Aifid faaive : net eharchmeii^ priesiSkiaMd 
ififflip, beenidways &e grea^ offidiara inibase^hate^ 
^M^bUshments of reUgunis:) deapbtiaiv 'and' isi 

o iNo aism iii foriBerrtiflifes dai^toi^brai^ 
fwintblttii y<^ religftOTB ' iiberbyi rl^be mligbfeB»ed 
§i¥^ty tifvPaxas, with :Na^ Bedda; ai ^tbeif 
head, condenaaifid £ra8iiais for^haTiiig7prB8cmbd>l« 
moopisaeibd milder inelhods than fir^ awi^^ii^gdt to 
veclaim heretics^. About the* faeguming^^if tib^^ M 
bemttxxji the i AUbe Courayer was . fofced to ) ipiit 
{^Mift^ aiid ia]^:^ refiigeiin Englaiid, t«cai»eiiie 
publishied a iareatise m which he maintiiined'^idia 
jralidit^ of the: English ordmations ; and bat ^afanit^ 
tune has occurred since 1^ Catholic bishsparfiaf 
Belgium, rtridng ofenoe <^ the spirit U ve^iim 
t^oliNration manifested by the Beigic govrertimeHt^ 
9iad^i sm official declaration, <.; that thef doolraie^3af 
reKgiouBjBbeity is o^iosed to iliie^prt&citdesi 
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(tf the CatlioliG churoh. This helps to shew that 
& ooincidenoe exists between the past and the 
present* 

' Look at those eountries that are commonly called 
CathoUc, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Austria. Does 
the-spirit of religious toleration dwell among them ? 
Do 42iey cultiyate the sacred tree of ci^il and 
religious liberty ? Or is it not undeniable, that 
whererer attempts have been made to undermine 
or overthrow the. reign of religious intolerismee, the 
whole weight of ecclesiastical influence and authority 
itius been uniformly thrown in the opposite scale ? 
' But let us come to old Ireland, where, if credit be 

• 

due to words, and protestations, and oaHis, the 
doetrine of civil and religious liberty is identified 
with Boman Catholic orthodoxy. Here Catholics 
hav^ become ^so far Protestantized as to abjure £fae 
tekietB and authority of Thomas Aquinas and his 
brother schoolmen, of Becanus, of Tirinus, of Denis^ 
of the feculty of Paris, of the great Bossuet, (wh<^ 
^raa styled Malleus Hereticorum, the slaughterer iX 
faierelics, and who defroded the revocation of the 
%diet of Nantes) ; of the Bishop c^ Belgium, and of 
all the holy inquisitors on the Continent ; besides 
that, for the i^e of removing all doubt on the 
subject, the CathoUc Inshops in Ireland have affixed 
a new and satis^M^tory meaning to the formidable 
^ords ^ per^eqtiar et iiwpugnQho^^ contained in the 
tmth they ta^e at their consecration ; which words, 
in their national church vocabulary, no longer 
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imply '^ bloodshed and battery^" as of old, but 
mild admonition and persuasion. Any cpiestion 
that may be raised upon this abuse of termsi we 
leave to the decision of philologers ; for die dis- 
cussion we have on hand does not regard wocda but 
things. Non agitur de verbis sed de rebw. The 
Irish Catholic churchi therefore, disjoined and 
segregated, without precedent or example, standing 
upon its own individual merits, is all toleration and 
liberality. Very fine talk. Well, is. this imneality 
the case? Let us see. r r.: 

The doctrine of civil and religious liberi^* is 
altogether of a practical nature ; and shquld appear 
in the overt acts, or in the conduct or behaiidour of 
the class or body who make profession of it. ..Let 
the Catholic bishops and priests of Ireland, be tried 
by this test. Have they laboured to smoothen the 
asperities occasioned by sectarian dt^ferewes? 
Have they laboured to make persons of all religious 
denominations love one another ? Have they 
extended the right hand , of fellowship : to thek 
Protestant brethren and exerted themselves to 
extinguish the torch of religious bigotry? . Have 
they allowed freedom of choice, in matters ;of 
religion, to those of their own body or commuiuoa ; 
and raised no persecution against such dshavel^bcmght 
it right to conform to the Protestant ritual?. .Have 
they shown any eagerness or inclination to cultivate 
the feelings of benevolence and charity towards the 
clergy of the established church and their flocks ; or 
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bestowed Uie meed of approbation upon those solitary 
indiyiduals of their own body, or of their con- 
gregations, who ventured to manifest to the world 
tibds noble spirit of Christian liberaUty ? Did they 
express their Horror from the pulpit and from the 
altar at the open war of extermination, that was 
carried on, not long since, by the deluded peasantry^ 
and which would have still continued but for the 
Coercion Act, against the whole body of the Irish 
Protestant clergy ? Or, to change the question, and 
to pass by minor charges, if the thing be fairly 
considered, were not they themselves, (the Irish 
CathoUc priests and bishops,) amid all their fine 
professions of toleration and liberality, the abettors 
or instigators, if not the very authors, of this savage, 
bloody persecution; a persecution that still con- 
tinues and has for object nothing more or less than 
the utter extinction of Protestantism in this country? 
What, after all this, becomes of solemn disclaimers 
and oaths of abjuration ? What are we to say of 
Irish Catholicity, but that it is at variance with 
itself, and lies under the odious stigma of pre- 
varication and perjury ? 

It is not in the nature of things that the Catholic 
bishops and priests of Ireland, under existing 
drcumstsuices, or considering their constitution as 
a body, could be the true advocates of civil and 
religious liberty. Their own internal regimen 
exhibits a picture of despotism in its worst form. 
The bishops, who are subject to no control of church 
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discipline or canon law, goyem by caprice ; rad 
exercise occasionally the most wanton despotism. 
The priests are, in consequence, their fawning 
l^ycophants or slaves. They are prepared lor 4iU 
t^ by the slavish and inquisitorial training they 
undergo at Maynooth College.* Further, at the 
time of ordination, on bended knees, with hands 
enclosed betwixt the hands of episcopacy, as vassalB 
or serfs, tiiey promise the bishops obedience as 
their liege lords ; and ever after, in approaching 
t^em, worship them by genuflection. The priests 
themselves, as naturally may be expected,^'— £ir 
slavei^ in imitation of their masters ^ become tjrranti 
in their own sphere,*-*-endeavour to exercbe a 
similar tyranny over their congregations. They 
are tyrants in the confessional, and tyrants at the 
idtar. They make Ihat which is innocent criminal; 
and diat which is criminal innocent. They impose, 
under pain of damnation, fasts and abstinences, 
which they disregard* tiiemselves. If they take a 
disUke to a schoolmaster or a candidate for parlia- 
ment, they hand over to his satanic majesty all who 
may send their children for instruction to the one, 
and all who may presume to exercise the elective 
firancluse in favour of the other. What is all iioi 
bat the worst species of despotism ?-^-a despotisBi 
upheld by the aid of religious ignorance and religious 
imposture. Even the better order are inia gi«at 

* Tide HkB expose given by 0*Befni«* 
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measure deprived of their free will, and awed into 
neutrality. What great liberality of sentiment may 
be expected from a body or society so trained and 
tonstituted ! First an arbitrary chief, much re- 
sembling the old Day of Algiers — obeyed by a crowd 
of subordinate mortals, who, educated in slavery, 
are at once slaves and tyrants — ^meanly fawning upon 
their lord and master, but tyrannizing themselves 
over a suppliant multitude, who obey their commands 
for fear of everlasting damnation. The chilling cry 
of blind submission may proceed from such a quarter, 
but not by any means the cheering note of civil and 
religious liberty. What are the enlightened Roman 
Catholics to do under these circumstances ? Either 
to liberalize their church or to abjure it. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



OF CLERICAL CEUBACY. 

Clebical celibacy fomishes matter for disputation 
between the two churches. This severe discipline 
has been universally decried by the Reformers, 
not only upon its own merits but also as having 
no foundation or warranty in the sacred writings. 
Its advocates, however, endeavour to deduce 
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arguments in its favour from the nature and' 
obligations of the priestly office, and from some 
observations of St. Paul on the subject of virginity. 
But the greatest sticklers for the practice are forced 
to admit, that it involves nothing more than a ques- 
tion of church discipline, and should, of course, 
furnish no grounds for a breach of communion 
between Christians. 

The priests of the Greek church, like the 
reformed clergy, are under no obligation of celibacy. 
St, Paul, notwithstanding the high encomiums he 
bestows on virginity, does not impose celibacy on 
the preachers of the gospel. On the contrary, he 
says, " Let a bishop be the husband of one wife ;"* 
and he seems to consider the rearing up or govern- 
ing a family, in an orderly, correct manner, to be 
a necessary test of the prudence required in a 
Christian priest, for he includes priest in the title 
bishop — " one that ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection in all gravity." 

Innumerable scandals flow from the enforcement 
of this austere discipline. The most severe laws 
are found on the statute book against sacerdotal 
incontinence ; from the nature and provisions of 
which, to say nothing of facts that are constantly 
before the world, it may be inferred that it is a crime 
of frequent commission, and at times, under circum- 
stances peculiarly scandalous. A special penal 

* Tim. ill. 
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rescript or bull has been issued, by papal authority, 
against such priests as make the tribunal of confession 
subservient to the gratification of their unruly 
appetites. This crime is called ^^ solicitaMo in 
tribuncUe^' — " the seduction, or an attempt at the 
seduction, of a female penitent in the confessional,'* 
and has, of course, been occasionally committed. 
The bishop reserves to himself the privilege of 
granting absolution to, or of granting special license 
pro re nata to absolve either the guilty priest or the 
violated female ; which latter is placed under the 
odious obligation of betraying the name of her 
sacrilegious paramour or seducer to his mitred 
superior. This curious process, if properly examined, 
is tantamount to an infraction of the seal of con- 
fession. Clerical intrigues, in opposition to the 
rule of celibacy, are, it is well known^ of constant 
occurrence. Such being the case, an ingenuous 
and disinterested person would say with the apostle, 
" Let every man (or, in other words, let every 
priest) have his own wife." But let us examine the 
question critically. 

To trace the origin of celibacy, we must have 
recourse to remote antiquity. Heathenism had its 
vestal virgins ; who, under the penalty of being 
burned alive, were obliged to preserve their chastity 
inviolate. The restraint, however^ was not perpe- 
tual, but Umited to the space of thirty years. They 
were taken into this order while yet children from 
six to ten years of age. For the first ten years they 
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were oiily novicesi learning the ceremonies df their 
institute, and perfecting themselves in every parti-^ 
Cttlar that regarded the fiiture exercise of their 
functions. For the next ten years they were em- 
ployed in discharging the duties of their ministry 
as priestesses ; and the remaining ten years were 
dbvoted to the instruction of those who were destined 
to succeed them* After the completion of this term, 
that is, when they were from thirty-six to forty years 
of age, they were at liberty to leave the order, mix 
with the world, and choose any condition of life that 
best suited their inclinations. Here celibacy was 
tiotfor life, and besides it was restricted to a few 
females. 

Before the Christian era, so averse was the world 
from celibacy, that even polygamy was allowed and 
practised. The Jews deemed it dishonorable in a 
female to remain unmarried. There were no 
nunneries at that time ; and as to priests and levites, 
who ministered in the tabernacle, and offered saeri'- 
fices for the people, they were not subjected to th« 
yoke of celibacy. Samuel, who was a prophet, as 
well as high priest, was married and had children. 
Though filled with the Holy Spirit, he did not sepa- 
rate marriage from the highest frmctions of religion. 
Jephte's daughter, who fell a sacrifice to the rash 
vow of her father, did not so much regret the loss 
of life, as that she was doomed to die in her virginity. 
Her preparation for death, which lasted two mosiths, 
was a continued lamentaticm for her unhappy fate in 
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duB respect. The Lord, in Genesis ii. 18, con- 
demned celibacy, when he says, *^ It is not good foi: 
man to be alone/' The writings of Solomon are 
filled with the praises of a good wife, and with 
piti&l pictures of the man who spends his life in a 
state of celibacy. He appeared to have no idea that 
the time would come when especial merit and sanctity 
would be attributed to that state. 

In the New Testament, our Saviour, after having 
spoken of the indissolubility of marriage, except in 
cases of adultery, spoke a few mysterious words 
touching ceUbacy. " There are some eunuchs, (said 
he,) who are born from their mother's womb ; and 
there are some eunuchs who are made eunuchs ; and 
there be eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven's sake." — Matt.xix. 12. 
Origen, one of the most learned of the fathers, took 
occasion, from this last expression, to make himself 
a eunuch. It is remarkable that no one of the early 
ecclesiastical writers was more addicted to the alle^ 
gorical meaning of the Scripture than this same 
Origen, who, nevertheless, with strange inconsis- 
tency, understood this obscure passage in a literal 
sense, and reduced his interpretation to practice. 
This was a comment with a vengeance. But we are 
of opinion that Origen will have few imitators even 
among the most strenuous advocates for celibacy. 
The words quoted seem to imply continence through 
incapacity, and clearly refers to mere individual 
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exceptions, as appears from the words, ^^ He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it," 

St. Paul, in the seventh chapter of his first epistle 
to the Cmn&ians, commends such individuals as 
remain single for the purpose of giving themselves 
up entirely to religion. But, like our Saviour, he 
q>eaks of exceptions, imposes no precept, acknow- 
ledges that he merely speaks from himself admits the 
preservation of virginity to be attended with great 
difficulties, and concludes that it is better to marry 
" than to burn." Neither Christ nor his Apostles 
imposed any precept of the kind ; but the church, in 
process of time, improving upon tiie original estab- 
lishment, or deviating from it, supplied the defi- 
ciency. 

St. Jerome, who is said himself to have passed a 
life of singular purity, though during his sojourn at 
Rome with Pope Damasus, his intimacy with some 
Roman ladies did not escape censure, was, of aU 
the fathers, the greatest advocate for virginity, whidi 
he extols to the skies in his epistles and in treatises 
written expressly on the subject. He was a perfect 
enthusiast in this matter ; and accordingly to main- 
tain his opinions, he fell into several extravagancies. 
He adopted the vulgar belief that the sybils were at 
once virgins and prophetesses ; and he said that 
they received the gift of prophecy as the reward of 
their virginity. This was silly enough. He attacked 
Jovinian with great asperity, who had ventured to 
affirm, in a discourse published at Rome, that widows 
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ftnd married women were, cceteris parHmSj not less to 
be commended than virgins ; and that, in fact, the 
most eminent and most worthy personages of all 
antiquity had lived in the marriage state. He viewed 
Jovinian in the light of a heretic for speaking to 
favourably of marriage. But leaving St. Jerome iii 
company with the sybils, and battling with Jovinian, 
let us come to St. John Chrysostome, whose morals 
were likewise of the austere kind. He frequently 
declaimed on the superior excellence of virginity ; 
compared virgins to angels, and asserted, to put the 
question beyond all doubt, that virginity is as much 
superior to matrimony, as heaven is to earth. One 
should suppose from this assertion that he did not 
believe matrimony to be a sacrament. St. Ambrose, 
tbc celebrated bishop of Milan, pursues the same 
strain of anti-matrimonial declamation. He deli- 
vered from the pulpit and the altar, many discourses 
to this effect ; and such an impression was he wont 
to make on his fair hearers, that the matrons of 
Milan judged it necessary at last to prevent 
Hieir daughters from attending his discourses on 
that delicate subject. St. Augustine, who handled 
every religious subject, did not overlook that of 
virginity. Like St. Jerome, he fell foul with 
Jovinian, the champion of the marriage state ; 
land maintained that virginity is preferable; 
admitting, however, with St. Paul, that precept 
regarding it there is none. St. Basil commends 
virginity, but says it is beset with danger. 
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These deckmations of the fathers, Whieh csdjr 
regard nuns and ccenobites, bad the desired ^eet» 

The pagan world could scarce furnish nine vesAA 
virgins ; whereas the Christian community, at » 
early period, was overrun by innumerable grcHipsof 
iii(^[iks and holy virgins, who, rejecting the partner* 
ship of flesh and blood, fancied themselves the 
beloved spouses or beloved followers of Jesiu 
Christ. 

The law of celibacy, as it now exists in the 
Roman church, and which is opposed to the discipline 
of the east, is a mere church law, founded through 
mistake on the principle of expediency. The 
apostles established no such discipline, nor had 
^y any authority to do so, as St. Paul himself 
acknowledges. Churchmen were then at liberty to 
marry or not to marry. The sixth of the apostolical 
canons runs thus, ^^ JSpiscoptis aut proBsbiter uxerem 
wm ahjiciat'^ — "Let not a bishop or priest pick 
away his wife." These canons, though called 
apostolical, were made subsequently to the time of 
the apostles. It is probable that at the time the 
canon quoted was published, some austere clergy- 
men began to moot the question, whether they 
should retain or put away their wives. In the 
Council of Neocsesarea, held prior to the first 
Council of Nice, we find the following canon. " Si 
ef^suxorem adulterium commisisse cumessetlaicuSj 
fuerit comprohatumy hie ad ministerium ecdesiasti' 
cum admitti non potest. Quod si^ in clericatujum 
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censHiuto eoj adiUteramtj data reptidioj diimttere 
earn debet"*— '^ If it appear that the wife of any 
clergyman had been guilty of adultery previous to 
his ordination, he cannot be permitted to exercise 
the ftinctions of his ministry; but if she has 
committed this crime since his ordination, he ought 
to give her a bill of divorce and dismiss her 
altogether/' It iq)pears from the wording of this 
canon, that if the priest's wife had been well- 
conducted, and not given to public scandal on 
the score of adultery, he was neither bound to 
dismiss her, nor was their cohabitation a bar to 
the exercise of his ministry. Christianity had 
existed for about three centuries when this canon 
was promulgated. St. Basil, in his 27th canon, 
orders that a certain priest who was entangled in 
a marriage within the prohibited degrees, should 
be suspended from the exercise* of his functions* 
It was not to the marriage considered in itself 
tiiat he objected, but to the circumstances attend* 
ing it. A canon was proposed for adoption in the 
first Council of Nice to oblige bishops, priests, and 
deacons to celibacy, but was opposed, and with 
effect, by Paphnutius, an Egyptian bishop, who 
9aid, that though he himself had spent his life in 
celibacy, yet he thought that this yoke should 
not be imposed on the clergy. 

Nevertheless, the predilection for celibacy had 
been gaining ground, particularly in som^ diocesses 
of the western churches, where, at an early period, 
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thte austere didcipline began to be enfoifoed; Pope 
Sirieius, who lived towards the close of tlie third 
century, enacted some severe canons against; sncti 
bishops and priests as continued to cohabit iwitk 
their wives. This must have been in the sub- 
urbicary districts. He speaks of the necessity of 
making examples of some, in order the more 
effectually to put a stop to "so abominable a practice*- 
it appears from these words that this pope was 
in doctrine a purist and in act a despot; and it 
is also clear that there were bishops and priasts 
at the time, even within the range of Ins own 
jurisdiction, who lived in opposition to tibis new 
discipline, neither regarding his opinions nor his 
authority. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, in the 
pontificate of Leo the Great, celibacy had made 
such a progress in the west, that it was extended to 
the inferior order of sub-deaconship. It pleased 
this great pontiff that not only the officiating priest 
but also his ministering attendants should be free 
from the contamination of matrimony. Celibacy 
now every day gained ground by new rules and 
tegulations made on the subject ; which, at first 
partial, gradually extended themselves, and at length 
produced the effect of establishing it as the perman^it 
discipline of the western church. 

This extraordinary deviation from primitive prac- 
tice was not, however, completed without much 
difficulty. From the perpetual renewal of the canons 
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against married priests, and such as kept concubineciy 
it would appear that celibacy was not much relished; 
tnd that tibe efforts of episcopal authority for it3 
complete establishment, though unceasing, were, for 
a long period, unavailing. We know also that, in 
the middle ages, this austere discipline fell very 
generally into disuse ; and that the canons enforcing 
its observance began to be forgotten. This was 
particularly the case in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. A general re-action had, in fact, taken 
jdace, but it was arrested in its progress by the 
famous Hildebrand, who, under the title of Gregory 
the Seventh, ascended the papal throne on the 22d 
April, 1073. This extraordinary individual— the 
most enterprising of all the popes, and the most 
despotic — directed all his attention, his energy, and 
his power, to the revival and enforcement of the 
canons respecting celibacy, and to the enactanent of 
new ones, accompanied by additional pains and 
penalties. He made holy orders an annulling 
impediment to matrimony, and left no alternative to 
a trembling priesthood but either to discard their 
wives, or surrender their benefices. 

Some, however, stoutly remonstrated against, the 
unnatural yoke the Pope was imposing on them ; 
and even had the boldness to accuse him of having 
advanced an insupportable error — an error opposed 
-to the words of our Saviour, who says, that all men 
tannot live continently ; and to the saying of the 
Apostle, who prescribes marriage to persons of this 
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description. They ^tiber observed^ that this hm^ 
which obliged them to live like angek^ by offaring 
TioleDce to nature, would be productive of great 
di8(»*der8 ; and they sarcastically advised him to 
bethink himself how he could procure angels to take 
charge of their flocks, since he was determined no 
longer to commit them to the guidance of human 
beings. The archbishop of Mayence found it im* 
^possible for t^e moment to put the papal decree into 
execution. He was constrained for some time to 
^eld to the complaints of his clergy, to put in «bey» 
unce his odious commission, and even to promise 
that he would make special appKoation to Gregory 
lo recall it altogether. So exasperated were the 
clergy of this arch^diocess at the deter&Hnaitioa 
fihown at the outset by their ordinary to enforce de 
decrees of the Pope, that they threatened, in a body, 
if he persisted, either to expel him the diocess, or 
take away his life. Disturbances and riots took place 
in many ps^s of the continent on the same account; 
and the spirit of opposition to the papal mandate 
wose to such a height at Cambray, that a man was 
burned alive for presuming to say that a maxried 
priest should not be suffered to celebrate mass, lind 
that it was criminal to hear the mass of stxah an 
unclean minister. 

The letters of Gregory to the various churches^ 
urging the execution of his decree, show that mar- 
ried clergymen were to ^be found in all qnarters f 
who, of course, entertained no idea that matrimony 
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was incompatible with holy orders, and whoconsi- 
dered the anti-malximonidl edict of his holiness, 
nothing less than a tyrannical innovation. But oppo- 
sition proved fruitless ; every thing yielded to the 
unlimited authority and inflexible determination of 
Gregory the Seventh : a man, who no sooner 
became sovereign pontiff than he formed the vast 
design of becoming lord spiritual and temporal over 
the whole earth ; of being the arbitrator and 
sovereign judge in all affairs, civil as well as ecclesif 
astical ; of being the source and distributor of all 
manner of graces and favours ; of being the disposer^ 
not only of all archbishoprics, bishoprics, and the 
other church dignities and benefices, but also of 
kingdoms and empires, and even the private reve* 
Bues of individuals. This vast design he endear 
Youred, and not unsuccessfully, to accomplish by 
the dexterous and vigorous use or abuse of his 
ecclesiastical authority. Opposition quailed under 
the terror of his censures, interdicts, and excom- 
munications ; he deprived kings of their kingdoms, 
princes and lords of their revenues and domains, 
and made them his vassals ; and as to archbishops 
and bishops, he rendered them so subservient to his 
high jurisdiction, that they dared not to do anything 
of moment in their diocesses, without his orders 
and directions. Such is the character of Gregory 
the Seventh, commonly called Hildebrand — of the 
man who was chiefly instrumental in laying the axe 
to the root of clerical marriages, and of planting the 
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barren tree of clerical celibacy. Emperors, kii^ 
and nature herself, sunk beneath the pressure of 
his authority. 

The disunion between the Greeks and Latins, 
saved the former from the fate of the latter, or 
perhaps, ensured success to the enterpiizCiS of the 
Pope. They continued, and still continue, to abide 
by the words of St. Paul to Timothy, " Let every 
bishop or priest be the husband of one wife ;'* and 
they even went so far as to cast reproaches on the 
Latin church for having presumed to establish a 
contrary discipline. We may censure the Greeks 
for having quarrelled with the Latins about the use 
of unleavened bread in the sacrament, the fast of 
Saturday, which is now abrogated, the duration of 
Lent, the shaving of the priests, and the singing 
Allelujah : but we should hesitate to do so for their 
having disagreed with the Latins in regard to 
celibacy. 

The abuses to which this discipline gives rise are 
numerous beyond calculation. Swift, in his Tale of a 
Tub, observed, that when Lord Peter commanded his 
two brethren, Martin and Jack, to turn away their 
wives, he permitted them to pick up with the first 
strolling baggages they might meet. Celibacy in- 
stead of promoting the reign of virtue only enlarged 
the empire of vice. It is constantly giving occasion 
to varied and indiscriminate profligacy. This has 
been the case from the beginning. From the fourth 
and fifth centuries downwards, scarce a petty council 
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was held that did not prescribe new painrs and 
i>e]|altiQ8 afi^ainst all such nuns and clergymen as 
S^t Ml^to teMp.«tio« and run ^^Tu, 0. 
purifying restrictions imposed on them. In the 
second CouncQ of Aries, which was held in the fifth 
oentury, it was enjcmied, /^ that no person in holy 
ordfirs above that of deacon (that is priests or 
}ndbops) should have dwelling under his roof any 
woman, save his grandmother, his daughter, his 
niece, or his wife/' This canon did not condemn 
married but concubinary ecclesiastics* In the 
Council of Anjou, held in 433, it was ordered ^^ that 
l^ests should not dwell with women." The Council 
of Tours, held in 461, framed a similar canon ; still, 
however, permitting priests to marry, " provided 
&BJ did not make choice of widows." This clause 
was fantastical enough. The Council of Agatha, 
held in the year 506, in the tenth canon, ^^ forbids 
priests to reside with, or frequent the company of 
strange women." And this same council also, con- 
sidering, no doubt, the natural propensities of youth, 
ordered that the veil should not be given to nuns 
imder the age of forty ; that is to say, about that 
period of life when the vestal virgins of Ae pagan 
world were restored to the natural rights of sociid 
intercourse. The 28th canon orders, " that the 
cloisters of women, or the nunneries, should be 
ntuate at a distance from die monasteries of men, 
because of the temptations of the devil and the talk 
of the people." The Council of Gerunda, held Anno 
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677f ^^ forbids unmarried clergymen to faa^e any 
female housekeeper, save their mother or sister/' The 
20th canou of the council of Epaone, held the same 
year, ^^ forbids clergymen to visit females in tli^ 
afternoon ;'' and the 38th cannon ^^ forbids clergy* 
men and young monks to visit nunneries, unless 
they may have kinswomen there/' The Council of 
Clermont, held in the year 535, in Ihe 13th canon, 
^^ obliges priests and deacons to live in celibacy ; 
and orders that, in case they be found still to keep 
company with their wives, they should be stripped 
of their ecclesiastical dignities/' This was a great 
stride at once, and harsh enough in all conscience* 
The Council of Orleans, held in the year 649> in 
the fourth canon, orders, ^^ that such dergymen as 
are bound to celibacy and do not observe it, should 
be deposed." In short, almost every council framed 
canons, either of prevention or penalty, respecting 
the sexual intercourse of clergymen— ^a decisive 
proof of the difficulties that attended the introduc- 
tion of celibacy, its establishment, and the frequency 
of its violation. 

The prohibition of clerical marriages did nothing 
but corrupt the morals of the clergy. It gave 
occasion to illegitimate and promiscuous intercourse, 
and to deep hypocrisy, from the necessity of con- 
cealment. The fatal effects became every day more 
manifest. The seeds of clerical immorality took 
deep and extensive root, until at length in the 
10th century, trampling upon canons and statutes, 
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church rules and church ordinances, upon every law 
human and divine, churchmen cast aside the flimsy 
veil of exterior regularity, and exhibited clerical 
{nrefligacy in all its native deformity. At that inaus- 
picious period, the clergy of all ranks shook off the 
restraints of ecclesiastical discipline, and reduced 
the statutes of celibacy to a dead letter. They did 
not all, indeed, enter into the marriage state, which 
would be only a return to primitive usage — a step 
not to be condemned ; but, opposing themselves to 
the divine law, they formed illegitimate connections, 
and the church, which was said to be infallible and 
undefiled, groaned under the influence of courte* 
zans, and the domination of ecclesiastical bastards. 
Priests, bishops, and popes, revelled in all die ex- 
cesses of sensual debauchery, to the disgrace of reli- 
gion, and the scandal of Christendom. Ratherius, 
bishop of Verona, who lived in that age, says, that 
the clergy were in general so immodest, that 
scarcely a priest was to be found fit to be ordained 
bishop, and scarcely a bishop fit to confer ordinar 
tion. He recounts several shocking stories respect* 
ing the behaviour of ecclesiastics, and he charges 
4hem principally with holding infamous conversation 
with profligate females. Pope Sergius and Pope 
John the Eleventh — ^the latter the son of the former, 
by his concubine Marosia — and other pontiffs of the 
same description, by their open profligacy, set the 
example to the inferior clergy of throwing off that 
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mask, which might otiierwise conceal their debauche-* 
yies from the eyes of the world. 

We shall not go on to deembe how die dii^plin^ 
of celibacy works at the present day, either on the 
continent, or in the remoter parts of the world, or iii 
our own island of saints. *^ Di^ diet erudtat verinim 
et nox nocti indicat sdentiain. — •* Day unto day 
littereth the word, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge." Daily and nightly there aafe wars and 
rumours of wars ; there are stories of nieces and 
housekeepers, and of servants and rf neighbours ; 
there are reserved cases on the statute books, the 
copula carnalis clericisive attentata sive completa; 
there are all the actual cases, that are continually on 
the wing to the bishop, and all the other cases, 
which, despite of statutes and episcopal ordinances 
and episcopal espionage, never escape the lips of 
the parties concerned, but 

Lie buried in the deep profound, 
Ten thousand fathom under ground. 

So let them lie, whilst we, not liking to say over* 
much to the disparagement of our loving contempo- 
raries, hasten to draw our general inference, whidi 
is, that the law of celibacy, being opposed to t^ 
sense of the ancient world, Jews and Gentil^ the 
chosen people and the uncircumcised, making no 
part or parcel of the new covenant, which, on the 
contrary, like the old, couples marriage with Ae 
priesthood ; being at variance with the apostolical 
canons, and the usages of the apostolical times, and 
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widi Ae discipline of the great eastern section of 
the church, and of the Protestant Reformed churdies 
throughout (he whole world ; to say nothing of its 
opposition to the constitution of human nature, nor of 
the flood of filthy abuses with which it is continually 
inundating the social system ; all these tilings being 
duly cdnsidered, we think that the obstacle which 
this ^nestionable discipline presents to a re-union of 
die churches or to Catholic communion, should be 
removed without Airther ceremony, when all may 
chant in chorus, 

" Happy homes and altars free/' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have now examined the chief points of dispute 
between Roman Catholics and Reformers, and out 
deavoured to show that, generally speaking, what 
^e Reformers object to and have retrenched, either 
may, or should be separated from the Roman Catholic 
«,4o». ■n.ecumCuBm.ehiBeryoroere.no^rf 
tibe Roman Catholic church is manifestly, the growth 
of time, and is a wide deviation from the original 
simplicity of the Christian religion ; while the abun- 
dance of falsehood and superstition which enters 
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into ike huge compound is opposed to its Y^ery 
essence. For Christianity is based oa truths which, 
of course^ should not be associated with lying and 
imposture. Upon this principle, an extinguisher 
should be placed on the falsie legends in* the 
Breviary, which have caused such an augmentaticm 
of the ancient ritual ; and upon the spurious reve* 
lations of Simon Stock and Co., which have ocea« 
sioned the introduction and general adoption of so 
many superstitious observances, as absolutely to 
paganize Christianity. Let these retrenchments be 
made — ^retrenchments tiiat are in accordance with 
the creed of every enlightened Catholic priest and 
layman, and what a stride would at once be made 
towards the approximation of the tworeUgions. Let 
the Christian theology, which is contained in the 
Sacred Writings — ^the only unquestionable record 
we have of revelation — ^be, like tares from the good 
corn, separated from exploded metaphysics, which, 
groping in the dark, attempts to elucidate ; and, 
working by inferences, to define as Christian 
doctrine what never was revealed. This profane 
intermixture has embroiled the church from the 
earliest times, and done an infinity of mischief to the 
^ause of Christianity. Protestantism professes to 
remedy this evil. It ascends for instructiqn to the 
primitive ages, and it admits of no theology, save 
that of the Bible, or what is conformable thereto. 
Let this mode, which is plain and practicable^ be 
adopted ; and the consequence will b^ that religioD, 
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stripped of its meretricious, disgraceful habiliments, 
will appear again in its native beauty and simplicity* 
: But, to particularize matters: — Catholics of 
Irt^BXidf — (we address you principally, who are 
liberal, enlightened, educated, reflecting), — does 
the religion you profess, as it is taught and practised 
amongst you, stand in no need of correction and 
reformation ? Will you join in the outcry raised 
against the man, who, for the sake of religious union 
and assimilation as well as the correction of religious 
abuses, has denounced scapulars, and habits, and 
such like things, as mere consecrated trumpery ? — 
who has made war by word and by example upon 
religious bigotry and intolerance ? — ^who has re- 
announced this pleasing truth to the world, that, 
between the enlightened of both religions there 
are not many shades of diflFerence ? No, you will 
not ; you cannot join in the condemnation of such a 
man ; neither will ye bestow the meed of approbar 
tion upon your own bishops and clergy, who, by 
depriving him of his benefice and drivmg him from 
dieir body, have shewn their determination to cherish 
the excrescences of religion, and to identify them- 
selves with intolerance. He denounced as anti- 
Christian that novel abuse in religion which places 
the pfiest and the temple in the hands of a political 
&ction, and completely sets at nought the sublime 
morality of the gospel. This was a sin not to be 
forgiven either by the priests, who profaned their 
sacred callings, or by the faction under whose 
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bonnei^ they have enlisted. He gave a public 
expos6 of well-known abuses in the collection of 
priestly revenues and in their occasional partition 
or appropriation ; and which, as is evident, must 
prove a serious drawback on religion and morality^ 
His object was, that a remedy may be devised for all 
evjl of such magnitude. His statements were not 
incorrect. The picture was not too highly coloured; 
There was a lack rather than a redundancy. The 
statement, however, seemed to have filled' up the 
measure of clerical and episcopal hostility agamst 
him ; and, for a moment, to place in jeopardy the 
life of the man who was desirous <^ rescuing religion 
«Kl its aumster. from thrddo^ «.d d^«J.a: 
They endeavour to stigmatize him with the brand 
of heresy. He retorts the charge, and accuses them 
of sanctioning the most revolting innovations, of 
practising hypocrisy, and of deluding tiie ignorant. 
If what they profess, and countenance, imd practise^ 
be the Catholic religion — ^which is not the case- 
he abjures it ; he is not of their communion. 

Countrymen— Read attentively the foregoing 
pages and judge whether the writer has made out 
his case. He has entered at large into questions 
which he only hinted at in his Essay on Ecclesiastical 
iFinance. The attack made on him by bigotry imd 
intolerance has drailm him out, and rendered it 
imperative on him to make manifest, by eonvincii^ 
proofs, that Protestants have not,^ without reason, 
«6t about the important work of retrenchment and 
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reform. Dr. , Doyle has admitted that the red 
differences between the two religions are trifling. 
He did not, indeed^ enter into the necessary details ; 
but his admission implies, that the Reformers have 
retained the essentials of religion. The author 
has supplied the deficiency of the Doctor; and 
endeavoured to prove to the Catholics of Ireland 
that if both religions be compared with apostolic 
Christianity, the Catholic aiid not the Reformed 
will lose by the comparison. 

Read over what is ^aid on the holy scapular, as it 
is called — ^which superstitious bauble yoii are to 
Consider as a mere sample of a multitude of other 
matters of a similar kind engrafted on religion, 
which we have not time to handle in detail — and judge 
if your clergy, secular and regular, who are the 
high priests in this mystery of iniquity, with a Ml 
knowledge, too, of their own guilt, are safe guides 
to conduct you in the paths of religion and virtue ; 
are not, in a word, the apostles of deception instead 
of the oracles of infallibility? If then, fellow- 
countrymen, the Protestant religion be simple and 
apostolic, if it propounds the great essentials of 
Christianity, if it contains the good seed of the woird 
separated from the tares of error and superstition, 
(unhappily abounding at present in the religion you 
profess,) what alternative, what choice remains but 
either to retrench or to reject, to purify or to 
abjure ? Let the consecrated trumpery, therefore, 
be cast aside, let the excrescences be lopped off, 

T 
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let the explanations alluded to by Dr. Doyle be 
amicably entered into, let metaphysical jargon be 
consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets, and the 
simple expressions of the gospel be the only language 
of theology; let the usages and doctrines of the 
apostolic times, or the primitive church, be taken as 
the common model for all parties ; let all this be 
duly performed, and the happiest results may be 
expected. The clashing appellations of Papist and 
Protestant will no more be heard, the two religions 
will become one ; and all sects and parties, losing 
their odious distinctiveness, will be commingled 
together and ranged indiscriminately, for the spiritual 
combat, round the common standard of Christianity. 



V * 



APPENDIX. 



No. I. 



The Most Rev. Dr. CroUy, lately the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Down and Connor, but now translated to Armagh, encou- 
rages the circulation and perusal of the Scriptures. It is a 
cheering circumstance that this distinguished prelate happens, 
at the present inauspicious period, to be placed at the head of 
the Irish Roman Catholic church. 

No. II. 

LETTER TO THE REV. JAMES DALY. 

Cnocanmore, May \8th, 1835. 

Sir — A month elapsed from the time you received charge of 
the parish of the Ovens, until you were formally installed as parish 
priest. During that space, the benefice was still acknowledged 
to be mine. I am, consequently, entitled to a third of the 
receipts, which proportion I request you may send me. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

DAVID O'CROLY. 

Bev. James Daly, Ovens. 

REPLY. 

TO THE REV. DAVID o'CROLY. 

Sir — ^In reply to your note of yesterday, I have to acquaint 
you, that I divided the receipts of the parishes of Ovens and 
Aglis during the time you allude to as directed by Dr. Murphy 
and his council. I refer you to them for the grounds of their 
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deebion on that very equivocal, so far as your alleged claim is 
concerned, and, let me add, mi$erable branch of the question of 
ecclesiastical finance. 

I remain, your s, &c. 

JAMES DALY. 

Rtv. David O'Croly, 

This well-written and polite letter needs no 
comment. 

No. ni. 

LETTER FROM DR. MURPHY, THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP IN 

CORK, TO THE REV. DAVID o'cROLY. 

[Junius redivivus : or a sample of fine writing.] 

Cork, November I5th, 1834. 

Reverend Sir — As you have refused to appear before me, 
though cited, and peremptorily, on the 6th of this month, one 
citation being intended for throe,, in consequence of your having 
directed a second edition of your pamphlet, notwithstanding my 
disapprobation and condemnation, as appears by my letters to 
you, I am driven to the necessity of depriving you of the parish 
of Ovens and Aglis, which I hereby do, and of appointing the 
Rev. James B. Daly in your place, whom I have directed the 
Rev. Messrs. O'Keeffe and M'Sweny, the V. G. and Vic; For. 
of the district, to induct an to-morrow, after having recerved his 
profession of Faith. You have signified your intention of appeal- 
ing to higher powers, which you can do when you think fit. 

I remain. Rev. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

* JOHN MURPHY. 
This letter was not delivered until after the induc- 
tion took place. 



THE END. 



